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ERRATA 

Because of printer’s errors, two lines from one paragraph and one from 
another appeared in the wrong places in “Social Networks and Collective 
Action: A Theory of Critical Mass. III,” by Gerald Marwell, Pamela 
Oliver, and Ralph Prahl, in the November 1988 AJS. We reprint the 
corrected text, from the middle of p. 519 to the top of p. 522. 


Case 2: Heterogeneity in Social Ties 


The next step in our analysis is to permit heterogeneity in organizers’ 
network sizes, that is, variation within the group in the degree of network 
centralization. As long as interests and resources remain invariant within 
the group, the group’s total contribution is still solely a function of the 
number of individuals organized. The organizing cost constraint remains 
the same, so that every group member can afford to contact exactly ai 
others. The only difference from the first case is that individuals differ in 
the sizes of their personal networks. The key to analyzing case 2, there- 
fore, is to recognize that the best group outcome is simply the outcome for 
the group member who would make the best organizer, and that the best 
organizer is always the one with the largest organizer network. 

Thus, when resources and interests are homogeneous in a group, analy- 
sis of the effects of degree of centralization is simply a matter of determin- 
ing the largest organizer network. The density and centralization of a 
group’s network ties jointly determine the largest network size in that 
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group. The higher the average number of ties (density) in the group is, the 
larger will be the largest network. For a given density, greater centraliza- 
tion leads to larger largest networks since available linkages become con- 
centrated on a few sociometric stars, such as the Beta school board mem- 
ber. Of course, as centralization increases, the sizes of most group 
members’ personal networks decrease. One’s intuition might suggest that 
this decrease in the “typical” personal network size would have some 
harmful consequences, but for organizer-centered actions in homoge- 
neous groups, this intuition is false. 

Table 2 shows the outcome distributions for the ranges of variables 
used in our simulations. The computations of minimum necessary orga- 
nizer network sizes and maximum possible organizing costs are the same 
as for the homogeneous case (table 1) and are not reproduced. The pro- 
portions constrained to each outcome by the organizing cost distribution 
is unchanged. The difference in outcomes is due entirely to replacing the 
distribution of the modal organizer network size in table 1 with the distri- 
bution of the actual largest organizer network size in table 2. 

Just as for the homogeneous case, the particular proportions shown in 
table 2 are not intrinsically interesting, as they are directly determined by 
the parameter ranges chosen. It is clear, however, that network centrali- 
zation (heterogeneity of network sizes) in the group permits much greater 
rates of success. The explanation for this is straightforward since a suc- 
cessful outcome depends only on the size of theJargest organizer network, 
and heterogeneity around a mean increases the proportion falling above 
some value greater than the mean. This constraint interacts with the 
organizing cost constraint just as in the homogeneous Case, with the 
outcome determined by the less favorable of these two constraints. 

The substantive finding that centralization in a group’s network pro- 
motes collective action has not been recognized in the literature. Although 
the importance of well-connected organizers is understood, there has been 
little recognition in theoretical discussions that the desirable properties for 
organizers imply group-level characteristics that give rise to them. 


Case 3: Resource and Interest Heterogeneity 


Understanding the effects of the group’s network variables on collective 
action becomes much more difficult when groups are allowed to be 
heterogeneous in interests and resources as well as personal network 
sizes. Under these circumstances, outcomes are not determinate but are 
due to the conjunction of several probabilistic events. For collective ac- 
tion to occur, the group must contain at least one organizer network with 
enough resourceful people that the sum of their contributions forms a 
workable contract. That same network must also have an organizer who 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE CASE OF HETEROGENEITY IN NETWORK SIZES 
` AND HOMOGENEITY IN INTERESTS AND RESOURCES* 


OUTCOME 


DESCRIPTION Certain Partial Fail 


Proportions having C = C’ for groups in simulation 

with organizing cost drawn from uniform distribution 

between .001 and .010 ......... 0.2... eee 3 A 3 
Proportions with Marges = n’ for groups in simulation 

with largest network sizes determined by modal net- 

work size uniformly distributed between 1 and 10 and 

spread between mode and largest possible network 

size uniformly distributed between 2 and 20......... 34 56 .10 
Proportions constrained to each outcome by the least 

favorable of a and C for the distributions used in the 

Simulation 2 a de cee nae gece ENNER ENK T ll ER 37 


* Computations of minimum necessary network size and maximum possible organizing cost are the 
same as for table 1 and are not shown. 


can afford to contact enough people to form the contract. In our symbolic 
language, Èr, = 1, and Yorg = kC. These factors alone mean that there are 
three probabilistic elements: the organizer’s resources, the size of the 
organizer’s network, and the resources of that network’s members. In 
addition, the members and organizer are constrained by their interests 
because those who could make especially large contributions, or organize. 
a large network, will not do so if their interests are too low. In symbolic 
terms, the constraint for each individual is Ga = Gol? > r/I. These 
simultaneous inequations are difficult to solve because Xr, is recursively 
determined. Individuals’ willingness to contribute depends on how much 
others are contributing. 

When resources and interests vary within the group, it is not necessar- 
ily true that the organizer network with the largest number of members 
will make the largest contribution of resources. There are sampling fluc- 
tuations in the group in the composition of each organizer network and, 
when network sizes are relatively small (e.g., 3—27 in our simulations) 
and the independent variables are lognormally distributed, these fluctua- 
tions may be very large. Within most of the ranges of our simulation, the 
outcome from a particular set of parameters varies widely, depending on 
the “luck” of the joint distributions of the variables. 

We use Monte Carlo simulations to explore these interrelations. The 
complexity of the case is reflected in the complexity of the computer 
program that simulates it. The indirect way interest constrains resources 
requires an iterative algorithm to search for the best contract for a partic- 
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The Normative Foundations of 
Emancipatory Theory: Evolutionary : 
versus Pragmatic Perspectives! 


Robert J. Antonio 
University of Kansas 


From the start, emancipatory theory has been plagued by contradic- 
tory and incompletely elaborated normative underpinnings that 
weaken its sociological and ethical credibility. Jiirgen Habermas, 
the leading contemporary critical theorist, has attempted to address 
this problem in an extensive reconstruction of the theories of Marx 
and Weber that appropriates elements of American pragmatist 
thought. Yet he resorts to an evolutionary normative argument that 
undermines the sociological powers of the two classical theories and 
contradicts the pragmatists’ historical approach to values. This es- 
say explains the significance of Habermasian theory for the eman- 
cipatory tradition, analyzes certain problems of the theory, and 
argues that an expanded dialogue with American pragmatism 
would strengthen both its sociological and its normative dimen- 
sions. Though the explicit focus is on the emancipatory tradition, 
the essay raises broader critical questions about pseudohistorical, 
normative justification in general sociological theory. 


The relation of fact to value has long been a central problem in the social 
sciences and a particularly controversial issue for partisan approaches 
that advocate sweeping social transformations. Since its inception during 
the Enlightenment, “critical” sociology has faced difficult questions about 


1 T have benefited substantially from critical exchanges about this material with Doug- 
las Keliner, Robert Kent, Harold L. Orbach, and Lawrence A. Scaff and from the 
incisive criticism of three anonymous AJS reviewers. Critical comments on earlier 
drafts by Gisela Hinkel, Stephen Kalberg, Scott MacNall, George Ritzer, and Alan 
Sica and by Jean Cohen in response to an oral presentation were also helpful. Finally, I 
am grateful to Pat Johnston for her assistance on several drafts of the manuscript. 
Earlier versions were presented at the meetings of the American Sociological Associa~ 
tion in New York, August 1986, and at the Max Weber Colloquium (Max Weber and 
the Politics of Left and Right) in Wayne, N.J., November 16, 1986. This research was 
supported by University of Kansas general research grant allocation 3627-XO-0038. 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert J. Antonio, Department of Sociology, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66045. 
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the grounding of the value positions that orient its critiques. Without 
rationally justified normative foundations, evaluations of “exploitative” 

“oppressive” social conditions and prescriptions for “emancipatory” 
social change seemed arbitrary. 

But under the disenchanted conditions of modernity, direct appeals to 
a priori valuative “truth” (ethical “rightness”) have been discredited 
within most critical intellectual circles. Consequently, in defense of their 
orienting values, social theorists have often supplanted religious and 
philosophical absolutism? with evolutionary claims about normative va- 
lidity.> Evolutionary justification upholds values on the basis of their 
correspondence with an allegedly progressive direction of historical devel- 
opment (e.g., toward market society or toward socialism) and implies that 
these values would be experienced as universally binding under the 
demystified social conditions of a “higher” historical stage. The hypothet- 
ical value consensus and theoretical collective subject justify efforts to 
usher in the new historical stage. This pseudohistorical defense of value is 
an incompletely secularized version of absolutism and, like the earlier 
foundationalist arguments, presumes normative grounds outside critical 
dialogue. 

Pragmatic arguments can often be found alongside evolutionary claims 
about universal normative validity and universal consensus.* But in this 


? Absolutism refers to positions that make claims about ultimate truths and ultimate 
realities beyond sense experience and scientific inquiry. These positions depend upon 
revelation or rational intuition, or both. 


3 Evolutionary normative arguments have not been monopolized by leftist thinkers. 
For example, Emile Durkheim ([1893] 1964, pp. 374-88) provided an evolutionary 
basis for equal opportunity, liberty, and social justice, and Talcott Parsons ([1966/ 
1971] 1977, pp. 182—241) defended the modern American versions of these liberal 
values in a similar fashion. Likewise, Herbert Spencer and William Graham Sumner 
defended laissez-faire on evolutionary grounds, as does the leading modern proponent 
of this tradition, F. A. Hayek (Hayek 1983; Gray 1984, pp. 41—55; Antonio 1987). 


* Foundationalist universalism, as expressed either in evolutionary normative argu- 
ments or in ethical absolutism, must be distinguished from the modest and defensible 
universalism inherent in any consistent ethical vision—i.e., moral action is based on 
“objective” considerations beyond fleeting individual desires and invokes principles 
(“good reasons”) that apply in all like cases. Pragmatist ethics embraces this modest 
form of universalism. Conversely, foundationalists argue for a much more comprehen- 
sive universality that endows norms with binding transcultural and transhistorical 
moral authority. Most important, they seek to escape relativism by establishing an 
ultimate normative “ground” or “foundation” to orient historical valuation. This dis- 
tinction is crucial because foundationalist moralists contend that the first type of 
universalism is impossible without the comprehensive form and, consequently, equate 
historicist ethics with moral relativism or nihilism. I follow the American pragmatists, 
who argued that moral principles and moral actions do not require knowledge of what 
is right across cultural and historical contexts. See Arthur Edward Murphy (1965, pp. 
271-352) and John Dewey and James Hayden Tufts [1932] 1985, pp. 275-83) for 
incisive criticism of foundationalist universalism. 
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case, normative justification derives from a value’s ability to hold sway in 
social dialogues about societal institutional arrangements, about the ca- 
pacity of these arrangements to meet the needs of community members, 
and about the various empirical conditions that bear on these matters. In 
these dialogues, traditional normative symbols are reformulated to ad- 
dress existing social conditions, needs, and possibilities for change. Fi- 
nally, the emergent moral understandings are not end points but, instead, 
constitute moments of an ongoing social dialogue that leads to still newer 
understandings. Although it appears implicitly in many varieties of social 
theory, the American pragmatists have expressed this communicative 
ideal most directly and comprehensively. The pragmatist broadside 
against foundationalism makes emphatically clear their view that norma- 
tive validity rests exclusively on the secular grounds of culturally specific, 
intersubjective understandings that arise within historical communica- 
tion communities. 

Most of this essay focuses on the thought of Jürgen Habermas. As I will 
demonstrate below, emancipatory theory,> from the start, has been 
plagued by contradictory and incompletely elaborated normative under- . 
pinnings that undermine its sociological and ethical credibility. Haber- 
mas traces the root of this problem to Karl Marx but also contends that 
critical theorists’ efforts to shore up emancipatory theory with ideas from 
Max Weber did not improve matters. In his view, neither classical theo- 
rist elaborated the grounds of his normative standpoints, and to make up 
this deficit, Habermas incorporates the pragmatists’ communicative ideal 
into the heart of his own theory. Yet in elaborating his intersubjective 
approach to normative justification, Habermas resorts to evolutionary 
argumentation and quasi-foundationalist universalism, which diminish 


5 Emancipatory theory refers to the broader Hegelian-Marxian tradition of theorizing, 
whereas critical theory designates the strain that began with the Frankfurt School in 
the 1920s and continues today in different types of research and theory. Both ap- 
proaches contain numerous heterodoxies and escape simple definition. See Martin Jay 
(1973, 1984a) for fairly comprehensive intellectual histories of the two traditions. 


6 Habermas ([1981] 1987c, pp. 396—403) seeks a nonrelativistic normative foundation 
for emancipatory theory but, at the same time, wants to derive it from actual social life 
and to be able to defend it on scientific as well as intuitive grounds. By calling it quasi- 
foundationalist, I mean that, contrary to classical religious and philosophical founda- 
tionalism, Habermas’s position does not rest on a priori claims, which are, in principle, 
beyond empirical inquiry. Habermas must reject classical foundationalism because it 
contradicts his effort to put emancipatory theory on a purely intersubjective basis open 
to consensual validation. But, as I will explain below, the dividing line between the 
two positions is not that great, and, despite Habermas’s analytic qualifications and 
affirmations of value pluralism, his core normative argument tends toward the founda- 
tionalist universalism described above in n. 4 and, consequently, breaks with prag- 
matist ethics. 
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the sociological powers of emancipatory theory and contradict his fusion 
of pragmatism and critical theory. 


THE DUAL ORIGIN OF EMANCIPATORY THEORY: 
EVOLUTIONARY VERSUS HISTORICAL IMMANENT CRITIQUE 


Emancipatory theorists have argued that superordinate social strata, 
since the Enlightenment, have justified their dominance with democratic 
legitimations and that emancipatory movements have arisen in response 
to these unfulfilled normative claims. Their Hegelian-Marxist “immanent 
critique” was supposed to side with the normative standpoints of social 
movements (or potential social movements) that struggle to reduce exploi- 
tation, coercion, and inequality and, therefore, to close the gap between 
Enlightenment values and social reality (Jay 1973, p. 63; Schroyer 1975, 
pp. 27-37; Guess 1981, pp. 26-44, 55-63; Antonio 1981, 1983). Marx 
employed two types of immanent critique that became the basis for 
sharply different modes of “emancipatory” theorizing.’ 

Marx argued that advancing productive forces generate a sequence of 
class struggles, producing ascending “historical” stages (i.e., tribal, an- 
cient, feudal, and capitalist modes of production) and culminating in a 
rational terminus to human “prehistory” (communism).® Temporally ex- 
perienced needs and empirical conditions that contradict the evolutionary 
pathway are dismissed as “false consciousness” or as temporary side- 
tracks incapable of derailing the transhistorical motor force. Here, the 
emancipatory normative standard is “validated” by a nonfalsifiable evo- 
lutionary metalogic beyond social dialogue. 

Conversely, Marx also criticized early capitalist society from the per- 
spective of its own bourgeois values of freedom, democracy, and plenty. 
Moreover, he concluded, on the basis of his reading of determinate histor- 
ical conditions, that developmental tendencies of early capitalism were 
not only intensifying exploitation and misery but were also strengthening 
the social bonds among the growing mass of wage laborers and creating 


7 Although they can be distinguished analytically, they are not always separated in 
Marx’s texts. Marx used elements of his historical immanent critique of early capi- 
talism in his evolutionary materialism, and the reverse. 

8 Marx mentioned these stages of history briefly (e.g., see Marx and Engels [1845—46] 
1964, pp. 27—95; Marx [1859] 1970, pp. 20-22). As William H Shaw (1978, pp. 114- 
15) points out, capitalist development was Marx’s overarching interest, and he framed 
the precapitalist modes of production from this viewpoint (also, see Cohen 1978; 
McMurtry 1978; Rader 1979). However, there is another side to Marx’s materialist 
epistemology that is methodologically defensible and is not reducible to his teleological 
stages of history (e.g., see Ste. Croix 1984; Ste. Croix 1981, pp. 31-111). Finally, 
Habermas ([1976] 1979a; Habermas [1976] 1979}, pp. 130-77) has commented criti- 
cally on Marx’s evolutionary materialism. 
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the means to satisfy their unmet needs. On this basis, he reconstructed 
bourgeois values into a more oppositional normative standard, repre- 
senting the nascent standpoint of the proletarian movement. Questions 
about the long-term accuracy of this scenario are beside the point. In 
contrast to his evolutionary teleology, the bold claims of Marx’s historical 
argument were open to empirical investigation and critical debate. Here, 
normative justification depended on whether the portrayals of societal 
contradictions and of unmet needs expressed accurately the primary ten- 
sions of the historical conjuncture and, on this basis, whether the values 
in question would gain a wider hold on public consciousness and generate 
emancipatory struggles that would reshape institutional arrangements 
accordingly. 

Despite the openness of his historical immanent critique, Marx never 
elaborated its underlying pragmatic grounds, nor did he express aware- 
ness of the problematic nature of achieving intersubjective understand- 
ings. On the contrary, he spoke as if normative truth and social reality 
were transparent to the materialist and that, in the absence of “fetishism” 
and “false consciousness,” the brute facticity of the contradiction between 
bourgeois values and reality would be readily apparent, as would be the 
means for its overcoming. Even in his historical immanent critique, Marx 
failed to consider adequately the patterns of communication and bases of 
intersubjective agreement necessary for the rise of an emancipatory pro- 
letariat (see Sherover-Marcuse 1986), and this problem would long plague 
the emancipatory theory tradition. 


PESSIMISTIC CRITICAL THEORY 
AND HABERMAS'S PROBLEMATIC 


The two normative arguments in Marx’s writings later were expressed in 
separate Marxist traditions. The crude evolutionary arguments of official 
Marxists insisted that the materialist metalogic operated beneath the phe- 
nomenal forms of modern society, guaranteeing eventual delivery to the 
promised land of emancipation. Their Stalinist “diamat” (dialectical ma- 
terialism) validated the power of the party by demanding unconditional 
acceptance of its ultimate normative ends. Western Marxists, however, 
responded to changing historical conditions and began to rethink Marx’s 
political project (see Jay 1984a; Gouldner 1980). 

At first, critical theorists believed that the contradiction between En- 
lightenment values (i.e., freedom, democracy, and plenty) and capitalist 
socioeconomic organization still contained seeds of an emancipatory 
transformation, and thus they retained a strong, underlying Marxist 
framework (Dubiel [1978] 1985, pp. 11-67; Held 1980, pp. 29—76). But 
their historical immanent critique led them eventually to abandon most of 
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the substance of Marx’s theory. To confront the new types of corporate 
capitalist and totalitarian regimes, critical theorists borrowed heavily 
from Max Weber’s theories of rationalization and bureaucratization and 
wove them into their own increasingly pessimistic vision of a “totally 
administered society” (see Kellner 1985; Benhabib 1986, pp. 182-85). 
Under the dark clouds of fascism and Stalinism, they came to believe that 
critical theory, at best, provided a theoretical sanctuary to preserve oppo- 
sitional values until the rise of new historical conditions (Dubiel 1985, 
pp. 69-97; Benhabib 1986, pp. 147—85; Wolin 1987). 

After World War II, capitalist abundance divided and depoliticized the 
working class, postponing indefinitely the arrival of the emancipatory 
proletariat. Critical theorists contended that consumer society emptied 
bourgeois values of oppositional content and transformed them into a 
“one-dimensional” legitimation of possessive individualism (e.g., see 
Marcuse 1964). Because they considered the cultural basis for historical 
immanent critique to be defunct, postwar critical theorists shifted to a 
politically disengaged critique of Enlightenment rationalism and a philo- 
sophical defense of critical thought. In their “dialectic of Enlightenment” 
phase, most critical theorists abandoned both Marxism and its ideal of 
class emancipation (e.g., see Horkheimer [1947] 1974; Horkheimer and 
Adorno [1944] 1969; Adorno [1966] 1973). 

Jürgen Habermas wanted to revive the Enlightenment project that 
critical theorists had left behind (Habermas 1981a; Habermas 1985a, 
pp. 75—79; Jay 1984a, pp. 462—509) but could not shed completely their 
pessimistic cultural critique. He agreed that “bourgeois consciousness has 
become cynical” and implied that widely accepted oppositional “norms 
and values to which an immanent critique might appeal” were in eclipse 
(Habermas 1979b, p. 97).? 

But despite his doubts about bourgeois morality, Habermas contends 
that the normative underpinnings for a critical standpoint could be found 
within the patterns of communication beneath the surface of substantive 
public dialogue. Critical theorists, however, were oblivious to this taken- 
for-granted normative dimension because of inherited metatheoretical 
baggage from Marx and Weber. Although their sociologies contained a 
vague normative ideal of “broader societal rationality” (e.g., Habermas 
1984, pp. 144—45; Habermas 1985), p. 192), the two classical theorists 
failed to elaborate its precise shape and explain its intersubjective moor- 


2 Habermas’s portrayal of the erosion of public life (Habermas 1962; Habermas [1964] 
1974; Habermas [1968] 1970, pp. 50-122; Hohendahl 1974, 1979) by mass society and 
technocratic ideology is reminiscent of the older generation’s views about “one- 
dimensionality,” “total administration,” and “the culture industry.” These themes still 
can be detected in revised form in his later work (Habermas [1981] 1984, pp. 396-99; 
Habermas 1987c, pp. 153-97, 303-83). 
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ings, leaving them without the necessary perspective to discover the com- 
municative ground of emancipatory norms. Habermas attempts to escape 
the resignation of pessimistic critical theory by elaborating the approach’s 
repressed normative foundation in a reconstruction of its Marxian- 
Weberian roots. 


HABERMAS'’S CRITIQUE OF MARX: SPLITTING THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL AND NORMATIVE DOMAINS 


Since Marx’s critical normative stance cannot be elaborated from his 
materialist epistemology, Habermas ([1968] 1971, pp. 43--63; Habermas 
1979b, pp. 95—98) starts his reconstructive effort by attacking technologi- 
cal determinism and rejecting the Marxian equation of material progress 
with social progress. In his view, Marx’s “forces of production” and 
“relations of production” had to be reformulated and the strict subordina- 
tion of superstructure to base abandoned. Because historical materialism 
does not distinguish the rationality that governs voluntaristic social rela- 
tions from that which guides instrumental manipulations of nature, it 
cannot express adequately the modes of communication and intersubjec- 
tivity through which emancipatory values are formulated and gain social 
consensus (Habermas 1979b, pp. 138-52; Habermas [1963/1971] 1973, 
pp. 142-69). This prototechnocratic side of Marx’s thought affirms the 
depoliticization and bureaucratization of advanced industrial societies. 
By equating technological and administrative rationalization with de- 
mocratization, Marxism forfeits its critical capacities and fails to address 
the primary normative question of modern emancipatory theory De, 
“How can the power of technical control be brought within the range of 
the consensus of acting and transacting citizens?”) (Habermas 1970, p. 
57). 

Habermas “reconstructs” Marxism by rejecting its comprehensive con- 
cept of productive-force primacy’° and by separating the sphere of techni- 
cal rules, technical control, and productive forces from that of social 
norms, human reciprocity, and communication (Habermas 1970, pp. 91— 
94, 113; Habermas 1971, pp. 43—63; Habermas 1973, pp. 142-69; Haber- 
mas 1979b, pp. 130-77; Giddens 1982). Labor and interaction are then 


10 Though, at first, Habermas (1970, pp. 113-14; Habermas 1973, pp. 168~69) for- 
mally accepts the primacy of material factors in societal evolution, he (19790, p. 146) 
later states that “the development of productive forces . . . triggers but does not bring 
about the overthrow of relations of production and evolutionary renewal of the mode 
of production. But even in this formulation the theorem can hardly be defended. . . .” 
Habermas ((1985] 1987a, pp. 321-22) softens this position even further in his recent 
work. Therefore, his “reconstructed” historical materialism bears little resemblance to 
Marx’s version. 
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employed to designate the respective domains of organizational rational- 
ity and communicative rationality and to replace Marx’s materialist con- 
cepts of productive forces and relations. The new categories are the intel- 
lectual axis of an approach that deviates sharply from the original theory 
that Habermas wants to rescue. Though his critique of technological 
determinism is laudable, Habermas’s reconstruction also breaks with 
Marx’s dialectical treatment of socioeconomic structure and societal 
legitimations. The distinction between labor and interaction provides a 
rationale for treating the organizational and normative spheres as semi- 
autonomous domains with opposed logics of development.!! Habermas 
then looks for critical theory’s normative grounding solely in the sphere 
of interaction and, particularly, in the subtle, universalistic, taken-for- 
granted attributes of human communication. 


HABERMAS’S RECONSTRUCTED WEBER: 
THE SUNNY SIDE OF DISENCHANTMENT 


Habermas believes that Weber’s analysis of cultural rationalization offers 
a better substantive starting point than Marx’s work for clarifying critical 
theory’s underlying conception of “broader societal rationality.” Conse- 
quently, he refracts the Marxian emancipatory project through a strong 
Weberian Jens 17 But in his search for normative underpinnings, Haber- 
mas ultimately breaks with Weber almost as sharply as he does with 
Marx. The differences with Weber derive mostly from Habermas’s effort 
to elaborate a brighter side to disenchantment. Habermas emphasizes a 
growing capacity for ethical consensus to be separated from material 
interest, whereas Weber stressed an expanding value conflict mired in an 
increasingly materialistic worldview. Following an idealist strain in re- 
cent German Weber scholarship (see Kalberg 1979), Habermas con- 


1! Three qualifications are in order. First, Habermas (1984, pp. 397-99; Habermas 
1987c, p. 343) acknowledges the role of material interests and does not substitute 
idealism for materialism. Second, he (1979b, pp. 158-77; 1983; 1987a) implies, at 
least, a highly generalized interactive codevelopment of the organizational and norma- 
tive spheres (e.g., certain features of the abundance and organizational differentiation 
of modernity foster ethical and communicative rationalization). Finally, Habermas 
intends to revise, not to abandon, Marxism (see 1987c, pp. 332—96). 

12 Habermas addresses Weber most comprehensively in his study of communicative 
action (1984, pp. 143-271, 345-65; Habermas 1987c, pp. 303-31). Although he did 
not previously provide much textual commentary on Weber, strong Weberian in- 
fluences can be detected in his earlier writings. But Habermas (1985a, p. 77) states that 
he “first began a more intensive study of Weber” after 1971. 

13 These thinkers (e.g., Schluchter 1979, 1981; Tenbruck 1980) do not pose monistic 
idealist causation or deny the significance of material interests. On the other hand, 
they do consider the writings on religion as the center of Weber’s work (instead of 
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structs a logic of progressive ethical rationalization from Weber’s writings 
on religion and opposes it to the type of rationalization described in 
Weber’s political sociology and organizational analysis. 

The Weberian flavor of Habermas’s “reconstruction” of Marx results 
partly from the fact that he translates the central concepts of labor and 
interaction into the language of neo-Weberian action theory. Habermas 
equates labor with purposive-rational action (oriented toward technical 
rules, control/power, and productive forces) and interaction with com- 
municative action (oriented toward social norms, reciprocity/individua- 
tion, and communication free from domination) (1970, pp. 91—94). 4 But 
despite the obvious Weberian tone, these action types belong to Haber- 
mas and are an important feature of his critique of Weber. Most impor- 
tant, Habermas (1984, pp. 143-44, 172-73, 198, 221-22, 233, 243-71) 
claims that Weber’s heavy emphasis on purposive rationalization (espe- 
cially economic rationalization and bureaucratization) caused him to ne- 
glect elaboration of his implicit normative concept of broader societal 
rationality and to stop far short of Habermasian communicative ratio- 
nality. Thus Weber is thrust into Marx’s bad company. Both theorists 
allegedly focused too narrowly on capitalist development and, conse- 


Economy and Society), emphasize strongly the broad cultural significance of disen- 
chanted ideas and worldviews, and describe a progressive movement in Western 
religious rationalization that runs counter to the relativistic, conflictual, and coercive 
themes of Weber’s political sociology. Most important, like Habermas, they imply 
evolutionary normative justification in their portrayals of ethical rationalization. Also, 
Habermas has been influenced by Parsons’s reading of Weber and his vision of pro- 
gressive rationalization (though Habermas is critical of the Parsonian tendency to 
harmonize normative rationalization and organizational rationalization) (see Haber- 
mas 1987c, pp. 283~99). Parsons claimed that Weber, like Marx, gave too much 
emphasis to coercive power and had an overly pessimistic view of rationalization too 
closely tied to domination and hierarchy. Supposedly, Weber caught this virus by 
attending too closely to Marx’s problematic (Parsons [1937] 1968, pp. 510, 658, 752— 
53; Parsons 1949, pp. 115-16; Parsons 1960, pp. 182, 219-20; Parsons [1947] 1964, 
pp. 58-60 n. 4; and for his views on progressive rationalization, see Parsons 1977). 
Finally, Jeffrey Alexander’s (1983, 1985) criticism of Weber’s alleged instrumentalism 
also has some affinity to Habermas’s position. Nevertheless, Habermas differs funda- 
mentally from these other theorists because his interpretation of Weber is part of an 
effort to revive critical theory. 

14 Tn his later work, Habermas (1984, pp. (73-24. 285-86) reconstructs Weber’s ra- 
tionality types and elaborates them into “instrumental action,” “strategic action,” and 
“communicative action.” While the first two action types (subtypes of purposive- 
rational action) have explicit roots in Weber’s texts, communicative action reflects 
Habermas’s own idea of normative rationality. This concept varies sharply from We- 
ber’s “value-rationality,” which does not suggest consensual truth (Weber [1921] 1968, 
pp. 24—26). Weber thought societal consensus over ultimate values was impossible. 
Finally, as I will explain below, Habermas intends the concept of communicative 
action to fill out the unelaborated “broader societal rationality” supposedly implied by 
Marx, Weber, and critical theory. 
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quently, reduced Western rationalization to a march of purposive ratio- 
nality. 

While, on one hand, he claims that Weber’s one-sided political sociol- 
ogy equates rationalization with expanding meaninglessness, domination, 
and regimentation, on the other, Habermas contends that his cultural 
analysis of disenchantment hints at a more “comprehensive concept of 
rationality” that provides a counterweight to the value-fracturing and 
socially coercing features of purposive rationalization (1984, pp. 216-22, 
243-54), Therefore, in the search for normative underpinnings, Haber- 
mas puts aside Weber’s strong emphasis on organizational rationalization 
and, instead, dwells on his account of religious rationalization. 18 

Habermas’s universalistic normative intention comes clearly into view 
in his critique of Weber’s concept of legitimacy (Habermas 1984, pp. 243-— 
71; Habermas 1979), pp. 178—205; Habermas [1973] 1975, pp. 97—110), 
where he argues that the emphasis on the “belief in legal procedure” is too 
insubstantial to support rational-legal domination and that it cries out for 
“moral-practical” justification. He believes that Weber’s discussion of 
legitimacy implies the need for “rationally motivated agreement.” The 
heart of the Habermasian critique is that Weberian legitimacy is purely 
“empirical” (it stresses exclusively the role of actual beliefs in historical 
domination systems) and therefore lacks the normative grounds for distin- 
guishing illegitimate from legitimate domination. Here Habermas aban- 
dons Weber’s sociological and historical approach in an effort to uncover 
a normative standard of legitimacy. Within his revised critical theory, 
Habermas fashions this normative conception into a procedural demo- 
cratic foundation to orient culturally and temporally relative social criti- 
cism. But to ground his approach, Habermas must first elaborate the 
broader societal rationality that was totally occluded by Marxian materi- 
alism. 

Following Weber, Habermas believes that the West is distinguished by 
the unique features of its Protestant culture, which produced profound 
disenchantment and differentiation of the magical and unified worldview 
of premodern society (Habermas 1984, pp. 186—242). Within the familiar 
story of Protestant secularization,!© Habermas detects seeds of broader 
societal rationality and democratic legitimacy. Protestantism, in his view, 


15 Habermas (1987¢, pp. 153—373) does not ignore purposive rationalization but treats 
it as a semiautonomous process that runs mostly counter to communicative rationaliza- 
tion and democratization. 

16 Although Habermas (1984, p. 164) acknowledges Weber’s balanced concern for 
material interests and ideal interests, he argues that Weber considered the “methodical 
conduct of life” to be “a—if not te—most important factor in the rise of capitalism.” 
In his theory of communicative action, Habermas dwells much more on ideal than on 
material interests. And his reading of Weber reflects this theoretical inclination. 
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gave birth to a concept of community constituted of independent moral 
actors bound by voluntaristic commitment to common ethical norms. 
This ideal superseded the coercive and nonreflective morality of tradi- 
tional societies. 

By reconstructing Weber’s ([1930] 19584, pp. 13—31) theory of Western 
cultural rationalization, Habermas establishes evolutionary grounds for 
his ultimate normative standpoint. Habermas (1984, pp. 176-81) argues 
that Protestant secularization culminates in three differentiated value 
spheres (scientific, artistic, ethical), each with its own distinct logic and 
each governed by a unique “universal validity claim” (truth, beauty/ 
authenticity, normative rightness).'? Most important, he asserts that the 
differentiation fosters “objective advances” in each sphere. Increased au- 
tonomy and rationality (detail, consistency, and clarity) in the ethical 
sphere heighten the capacity of modern ethical norms for critical reflex- 
iveness and make possible a rational and voluntaristic normative consen- 
sus that harmonizes the need for social integration with the preservation 
of individual moral autonomy. Of course, this ethical integration is the 
opposite of the blind obedience commanded by Weberian bureaucracies 
and by traditional societies. The point is that Habermas sees, in Weber’s 
theory of cultural rationalization, an implicit universalistic standard of 
societal rationality that provides grounds for a concept of democratic 
legitimacy. 

Habermas knows that Weber’s conclusions about Western rationaliza- 
tion were not as sunny and that intense value conflict and “pure 
utilitarianism” stood at the end of his story of capitalist disenchantment 
(Habermas 1984, pp. 241-42; Weber 1958a, pp. 180-83; Weber [1915] 
19586, pp. 355-57). However, Habermas defends his liberal reconstruc- 
tion by arguing that Weber failed to finish his analysis of Protestantism, 
leaving the implicit logic of religious rationalization incomplete. In 
Habermas’s view, Weber did not probe closely enough the Protestant 
“ethic of brotherliness,” did not investigate sufficiently social movements 
(e.g., the Anabaptists) that expressed ethical rationalization in new forms 
of communality (instead of as capitalist acquisition), 18 and did not realize 
the degree to which “moral consciousness” could survive in the secular 


17 Habermas's (19796, pp. 29, 58) earlier discussion of validity claims (truth, rightness, 
truthfulness) anticipates his later reconstruction of Weber. The question remains 
whether he derived these concepts from another source and then read them into 
Weber’s work, or the reverse. Most likely, Habermas has been influenced by Kant’s 
division of science, morality, and art (see Rorty 1985, pp. 166-71). Weber’s ideas 
about these matters suggest a much more complex differentiation of value spheres than 
suggested by Habermas (Lawrence Scaff drew my attention to this point). 

18 These matters were taken up by Michael Walzer (1965) in his study of Calvinism 
and radical politics. Perhaps Habermas was influenced by Walzer’s work. 
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tradition of Enlightenment rationalism (Habermas 1984, pp. 229-33, 
242).. Finally, Habermas (1984, pp. 249-54) claims that Weber simply 
exaggerated the level of value conflict. If Weber had only grasped 
the significance of value differentiation Ge, Habermas’s three value 
spheres), he would have realized that the abstract normative standards of 
modernity operate effectively and provide moral integration for the spe- 
cialized and differentiated spheres of life. Habermas sees all these prob- 
lems as deriving ultimately from the fact that Weber, like Marx, tied 
rationalization too tightly to capitalist development. And this one-sided 
emphasis on purposive rationality supposedly blinded Weber to the im- 
plicit societal rationality contained in his own vision of religious disen- 
chantment (Habermas 1984, pp. 198, 216-22, 233-42; Habermas 1987c, 
pp. 303-31). 


BETWEEN TRANSCENDENTALISM AND HISTORICISM: 
HABERMAS’S BROADER SOCIETAL RATIONALITY 


His critiques of Marx and Weber set the stage for Habermas’s (1979b, 
pp. 1~68; Habermas 1984, pp. 1-141, 273-337; Habermas 1987c, pp. 1-152) 
theory of communicative action and standard of communicative rational- 
ity. Habermas describes his approach as proceeding “reconstructively, 
that is, unhistorically,” and as “no longer” starting with “concrete ideals 
immanent in traditional forms of life” (Habermas 1987c, p. 383). Conse- 
quently, Habermas abandons the historical immanent critique of Marx 
and of classical critical theory. Although it contains elements from Marx- 
ian and Weberian theory and borrows liberally from American pragma- 
tism, interpretive sociology, linguistic philosophy, linguistics, and devel- 
opmental psychology, the resulting normative theory is Habermas’s own. 
The core idea is that a universal ideal of uncoerced communication 
underlies symbolic interaction. Human speech communities are based, 
ultimately, on an implicit normative content that is ethically rationalized 
in modernity into a conception of moral autonomy and mutual responsi- 
bility (Mtindigkeit) (McCarthy 1979, p. xvii). In a nutshell, Habermas 
argues that competent participants in speech situations must understand 
the difference between true and false statements and that true statements 
are those that would be reached if there were unconstrained discussion 
(Geuss 1981, p. 65).19 This “counterfactual” substructure stands in stark 


19 Habermas (1979), pp. 1-5, 26—34, 56—59) argues that all successful speech acts raise 
implicit “validity claims”: what is said ought to be comprehensible, true (in “proposi- 
tional content”), truthful (be a sincere expression of the speaker’s intentions), and right 
(express a recognizable normative content). Social breakdowns or problems in com- 
munication cause this background knowledge to be brought to consciousness and into 
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contrast to the “distorted communication” (based on deception, con- 
straint, and coercion) of actual social interactions and provides a pro- 
cedural ground for normative critique of the oppressive side of purposive 
rationalization. 

The universalistic normative claims go hand-in-hand with Habermas’s 
evolutionary argumentation about increasing cultural capacities for 
realizing the potential contained within the “ideal speech situation.” Pro- 
gressive communicative rationalization of societal normative structures 
favors heightened awareness of the ideal of uncoerced consensus, in- 
creased critical sensitivity to distorted communication, and improved 
social integration based on moral autonomy and mutual responsibility 
(Habermas 1979), pp. 69—129; Habermas 1979a; Schmid 1982). Haber- 
mas borrows elements from psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg’s thought to 
argue that communicative rationalization is analogous to the process of 
individual moral development. Moral maturation proceeds from control 
based on external authority and punishment to self-regulation based on 
the individual’s reflexive selection of moral norms (Habermas 1979), 
pp. 78—90). Accordingly, advanced moral development is characterized by 
highly abstract ethical principles (e.g., justice, reciprocity, equality, and 
individual dignity) and autonomous moral judgment, permitting morally 
reflexive responses to the specialized social settings and differentiated life 
spheres of modernity. 

Of course, this portrayal agrees with Habermas’s aforementioned re- 
construction of Weber’s latent conception of broader societal rationality 
and, particularly, with Habermas’s claims about the rationalization of 
Protestant communality and progressive differentiation of value spheres. 
Kohlberg’s advanced stage of moral development is perfectly consistent 
with the type of rational and voluntaristic social integration discussed 
earlier. Habermas (19798, pp. 105-6, 152-58) hypothesizes that societal- 
level communicative rationalization follows the same path as the moral 
maturation of the individual and that progressive normative stages can be 
demonstrated in the long-term development of Western law and morality 
Oe, phylogeny recapitulates ontogeny). The evolution of communicative 
rationality has proceeded furthest in the West because the unique features 
of its Protestant heritage have permitted increased cultural expression of 
universal normative potentialities.?° 


social dialogues (Habermas 1987c, pp. 400-401). For comment on Habermas’s com- 
plex argument about “communicative competence,” see Held (1980, pp. 330-46), 
McCarthy (1978, pp. 272—357; McCarthy 1979; McCarthy 1984), and Benhabib (1986, 
pp. 224—353). 

20 Habermas (1979b, pp. 97—98) suggests that normative evolution is conditioned by 
“economic,” “system,” and “learning” processes. Also, he gives strong emphasis to 
counterdevelopments in the sphere of labor, contending that imperialistic purposive 
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Despite Habermas’s evolutionary normative argumentation, his theory 
of communicative action does not reproduce the dogmatism of philo- 
sophic absolutism or of evolutionary Marxism. First, the approach breaks 
with the absolutist “philosophy of consciousness” by locating the ultimate 
sources of normative validity in the social world rather than in the a priori 
characteristics of an intuited transcendental subject. Second, Habermas 
supplants evolutionary Marxism’s (“philosophy of the subject”) uncritical 
conception of a collective emancipatory subject with an approach that 
emphasizes the conditions for reaching intersubjective agreements about 
emancipatory goals (Habermas 1983, pp. 53-127; Habermas 1987a; 
Benhabib 1985; Wolin 1987). In this way, Habermas defines as prob- 
lematic the process of communication that Marx left undeveloped and 
opens to dialogue the substantive normative content that official Marxists 
put beyond criticism. Habermas reconstructs the ideal of rational society 
into a social order where people resolve contested issues consensually by 
observing procedural norms of democratic discourse, resulting in com- 
municatively rational, voluntaristic social integration. This approach 
avoids the main trap that ruined his Enlightenment predecessors and 
their more recent technocratic offspring; Habermasian democracy does 
not flow unproblematically from the stream of material and technical 
progress but must be achieved “communicatively.” 

Still Habermas’s moral universalism and evolutionary argumentation 
contain taints of the very positions he wants to leave behind. But he 
claims to make a clean break from these earlier a priori normative theo- 
ries (Habermas 1987a, pp. 294-326; Habermas 1987b, pp. 310-11; 
Habermas 1985d, pp. 195-98; Habermas 1984, p. 138; Habermas 1987c, 
pp. 396-403; Habermas 1979), pp. 21—25). Against those who would 
accuse him of transcendentalism (e.g., Geuss 1981, pp. 64—70), Haber- 
mas argues that communicative rationality expresses “unproblematic 
background convictions” of speech acts, and, therefore, his universal 
normative standard is immanent in everyday social interaction (Haber- 
mas 1984, pp. 70, 342-43; Habermas 1987c, pp. 113-52). This completes 
Habermas’s highly complex maneuver. His embrace of modernity rules 
out a return to moral absolutism, while his critical approach to bourgeois 
values demands that he also reject historicism. Instead, he contends that 


rationalization, in the modern form of the “functionalist reason of system mainte- 
nance,” expands fiscal and bureaucratic imperatives and undermines voluntaristic 
social integration and democratic legitimacy. Habermas’s discussions of “system inte- 
gration” vs. “social integration,” “system” and “lifeworld,” “colonization of the 
lifeworld,” and “new social movements” are relevant here but cannot be discussed in 
this paper (see Habermas 1975, pp. 1—31; Habermas 1984, pp. 70—71, 335-37, 397— 
99; Habermas 1981b; Habermas 1987c; Wellmer 1985a, pp. 51-57). 
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investigations of the taken-for-granted substructure of human communi- 
cation yield universal procedural grounds for democratic legitimacy and 
that progressive rationalization unlocks more determinate potentialities 
of this underlying normative content. The shape of Habermas’s norma- 
tive foundation reflects his effort to steer a course between transcenden- 
talism and historicism. 


IS IT EMANCIPATORY THEORY? ETHICAL FORMALISM AND THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL DEFICIT OF HABERMASIAN THEORY 


Hard-line critics dismiss the theory of communicative action for being too 
thin historically, too moderate politically, and too rationalistic analyt- 
ically to qualify as emancipatory theory.?! Yet even Habermas’s friendly 
interpreters contend that his theory cannot express the rich forms of 
intersubjectivity Oe, modes of sympathy and collective identification) 
inherent in the social bonds that integrate communities and social move- 
ments (e.g., Benhabib 1986, pp. 327-53). For this reason, they question 
the theory’s capacity “to command the allegiance of its potential ad- 
dressees” (Wolin 1987, p. 52). If dialectical materialism is analogous to 
Calvinist fundamentalism, then the theory of communicative action can 
be compared to Kantian ethical formalism. Because his universalistic 
normative stance applies to all modern social contexts, it has little sub- 
stantive to say about any single context. Therefore, Habermas restores 
emancipatory theory formalistically, forsaking the bold historical claims 
about unmet needs and about specific possibilities for change that en- 
livened Marx’s historical immanent critique. And this problem of formal- 
ism arises from the sociological deficit that accompanies Habermas’s 
effort to derive a semiautonomous evolutionary logic of normative ration- 
alization. 

Marx linked emancipatory values inextricably to conjunctural forms of 
socioeconomic organization and to accompanying patterns of association, 
cooperation, and needs. Likewise, Weber stressed the same type of histor- 
ical interplay between normative structures and organizational condi- 
tions. Habermas exaggerates the degree to which Marx’s and Weber 
organizational analyses expressed a triumphant march of purposive ra- 
tionality. Though they treated rationalization as a single historical pro- 
cess shaped centrally by capitalist development, the two classical theo- 


2! They argue that Habermas’s “minimalist” critique is nothing more than a philosoph- 
ical justification for liberal reformism. This issue has been the focus of a divisive 
polemical debate within critical theory (e.g., Honneth 1979; Schmidt 1979; Feher 
1985; Whitebook 1985, 1986; Breines 1985; Wolin 1985; Gonzales 1985, 1986; Corradi 
and Piccone 1985—86). 
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rists recognized multiple and varied threads of material and ideal 
interests in complex and sometimes contradictory relationships. The un- 
intended consequences of the resulting patterns of development produced 
possibilities for increased democracy as well as for intensified domination 
and coercion. Most important, by not separating normative rationaliza- 
tion from organizational rationalization, Marx and Weber kept their ap- 
proaches close to the historical process and avoided lapsing into the type 
of speculation that bankrupted the ideas of their more idealistically in- 
clined contemporaries. 

Though Habermas acknowledges interdependence and interchange be- 
tween the functional domain of societal organization and the normative 
realm of communicative action, his conceptualization of these two 
spheres as boundary-maintaining systems with fundamentally opposed 
developmental logics and, ‘most important, his purely cultural analysis of 
communicative rationalization constitute a sharp break with the dialec- 
tical, historical analysis of organization and values that characterized the 
sociologies of Marx and Weber. Consequently, though he formally recog- 
nizes their importance, political economy and complex organization to- 
gether become largely an abstract systemic backdrop for Habermas’s 
normative theory. Yet these spheres of life are where many of the most 
pressing normative issues of modernity have meaning for people. Haber- 
mas’s democratic ideal is disembodied from the determinate types of 
substantive sociological and historical content that animated early eman- 
cipatory theory and, thus, continues the philosophical drift of later criti- 
cal theory. The theory of communicative action does not discourage the 
unfortunate tendency of many critical theorists to compensate for the one- 
sided materialism of orthodox Marxism with an equally one-sided cul- 
tural critique that ignores political economy and organizational analysis. 

But, despite the strengths of the sociologies of Marx and Weber, 
Habermas’s critique of their thinly developed ideas about democracy is 
mostly on target. And they do not contain the key to elaborating the 
deeper forms of intersubjectivity missing from Habermas’s approach. 
Contemporary normative debates about democracy and emancipation 
cannot be resolved by returning to Marx, Weber, or critical theory (see 
Cohen 1985). On the other hand, Habermas’s formalistic normative argu- 
ment does not resolve the old problems but does introduce new ones. 


CRITICAL THEORY DOWN TO EARTH: 
PRAGMATISM AND EMANCIPATORY THEORY 


The weaknesses and potentialities of Habermasian theory should be as- 
sessed from the vantage point of its ambivalent relationship to American 
pragmatism. Although he embraces the pragmatist themes of radical 
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democracy and intersubjectivity, Habermas’s emphases on ethical uni- 
versalism and evolutionary normative justification contradict the ap- 
proaches of George H. Mead and John Dewey. In a telling statement, 
Habermas (1985d, p. 197) implies that the pragmatists sought to replace 
the defunct form of religiously based social integration with “the unifying, 
consensus-creating power of reason.” While taints of this view surely exist 
in the pragmatist tradition (particularly in the thought of Royce and 
Pierce), Mead and Dewey provide the basis of a radically secular ap- 
proach that breaks fundamentally from the conception of normative con- 
sensus that underlies the civil religion of Durkheim or Parsons as well as 
the milder procedural universalism of Habermas.” 

Seyla Benhabib (1986, pp. 341-43) concludes her penetrating study of 
the foundations of critical theory with sympathetic criticism of Habermas 
that resonates with the pragmatist critique of ethical formalism. But 
Benhabib suggests that Habermas inherited his rationalistic, quasi- 
Kantian universalism from Mead. She implies that Mead’s universal 
communication community,?* which supposedly underlies Habermas’s 
conception of democratic legitimacy, pivots on an overly rational concep- 


22 Habermas views Mead as a path-breaking thinker who recognized implicity the 
significance of communicative rationality but failed to express it fully and rigorously in 
theory (see Habermas 1987c, pp. 1-111; Ingram 1987, pp. 104-14; and for a brief 
summary of Mead’s ethical theory, see Joas [1980] 1985, pp. 121-44). Though Mead 
stepped away from “the philosophy of consciousness” (by stressing intersubjectivity 
and communication), he supposedly did not give sufficient consideration to norma- 
tively regulated action and to consensual communication and, thus, never completed 
the trek up the heights to communicative rationality. Habermas (1987c, pp. 14-15, 
22-25) contends that Mead did not take into account the alleged capacity of different 
interactants to ascribe “identical meaning” to a single gesture and overlooked the type 
of communicative action that culminates in “rationally motivated agreement.” Still he 
claims (1987c, pp. 94-95) that Mead presumes communicative rationality in his cen- 
tral concept of the “ideal communication community.” Habermas (1987c, pp. 44-45) ` 
wants to plug the conceptual gap in Meadian theory by incorporating Durkheimian 
conceptions of collective consciousness and normative consensus. As in the “recon- 
struction” of Weber, Mead is read as if he were on the brink of Habermas’s project and 
in the broader tradition of Durkheim and Parsons, which envisions the fate of moder- 
nity as hinging on the continued emergence of a normative consensus around highly 
generalized, secularized, and rationalized Protestant values (see Vidich and Lyman 
1985). This civil religion problematic is a theoretical cul-de-sac that yields evolutionary 
normative justification and ethical formalism. Conversely, the conception of radical 
democracy in the work of Mead and Dewey dispenses with civil religion and, for that 
reason, provides a more promising basis for appropriating the emancipatory elements 
of the Marxian and Weberian traditions. A 

23 Though universals and universalism were sometimes mentioned in Mead’s discus- 
sions of normative matters, they referred to ideals that emerged from historically 
bounded universes of discourse. See n. 2 and Mead ([1934] 1967, pp. 82—90, 253—336). 
(Harold L. Orbach drew my attention to this point and has been extremely helpful in 
this entire section on pragmatism.) 
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tion of the “generalized other” too narrowly conceived to take account of 
the broader experiences of sympathetic understanding and mutual identi- 
fication that bind people to communities and command their allegiance to 
social movements. 

Though her criticism of Habermas is well aimed, the weaknesses she 
identifies do not originate in Mead’s thought. To be properly understood, 
the “generalized other” must be put in the context of what Mead called 
“sharing the attitudes of the other” (role taking) and the rich intersubjec- 
tivity it entails. The sharing of attitudes is not restricted to rational crite- 
ria but includes the capacity for sympathetic identification with other 
persons’ needs, sufferings, and feelings. Contrary to Benhabib’s view, 
Mead did not devalue the types of experiences that she associates with 
communality and detects rightly as being absent from Habermasian for- 
malism.** The narrow vision of intersubjectivity follows, instead, from 
Habermas’s effort to steer between transcendentalism and historicism. 
On the contrary, Mead’s robust intersubjectivity goes hand-in-hand with 
pragmatist historicism and the full acceptance of the secular nature of 
modernity. 

By establishing intersubjective processes as the ultimate standards of 
normative validity, Habermas appears to integrate critical theory with 
pragmatism. Yet the fusion is partial and contradictory because he weds 
intersubjective normative standards uncomfortably to quasi-foundation- 
alist universalism. The line of reasoning behind this approach can be 
detected in Habermas’s (1973, p. 272; Habermas 1970, pp. 66—80) early 
writings, where he acknowledged an affinity between his own critique of 
technocracy and that of John Dewey but argued that Deweyan pragmat- 
ism, applied today, overlooks “the structural change in the bourgeois 
public realm” and, consequently, appeals to uncritical norms that affirm 
technocracy (Habermas 1970, p. 69).25 From the start, Habermas could 
accept only selected pieces of pragmatism, which he would later weave 


24 Benhabib does not deal directly with Mead’s texts, and her comments about the 
“generalized other” seem to be based entirely on Habermas’s reading of Mead and, 
particularly, on a short passage that Habermas quoted from Mead (Benhabib 1986, 
pp. 339-40; Habermas 1987c, pp. 94—95; Mead [1930] 1964, pp. 404-5). In a more 
recent essay Benhabib (1987, p. 78, n. 23) backs off from her criticism of Mead and 
states that the rationalistic concept of “generalized other” she criticizes does not belong 
to Mead. For the discussion of “sharing of attitudes,” “generalized other,” and “com- 
munication community,” see Mead (1967, pp. 253-336). 

25 Horkheimer (1974, pp..41—57), in a primary text of the “dialectic of Enlightenment,” 
argued that Deweyan pragmatism justifies the prevailing one-dimensionality of tech- 
nocracy. While Habermas is much more sympathetic to Dewey, taints of the older 
generation’s critique remain. And this follows from his partial appropriation of their 
cultural pessimism. S 
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into a universalistic normative theory that contradicts central tenets of 
the pragmatist approach to values. 

Dewey contended that ethical universalism generates a legalistic at- 
titude that robs morality of its spontaneity and relevance for life (Dewey 
and Tufts 1985, pp. 275-83), degrades practical activity (Dewey [1929] 
1984d, p. 58), and sets “up ends without means for their realization” 
(Dewey and Tufts 1985, p. 344). And evolutionary normative arguments 
do not escape the problems of the older forms of absolutism (Dewey [1927] 
1984c, pp. 357-58). According to the pragmatists, all normative content, 
even that which is supposed to be true in all places and for all times, 
arises from specific cultural and historical contexts. In Dewey’s view, 
universalistic claims are usually intended to drape historical institutions 
with a legitimacy that is impervious to critical dialogue (Dewey 1984d, 
p. 211) or to impose the goals of political leaderships and planning elites 
(Dewey 1984c, pp. 360-61). But even when they are not a cover for an 
elitist agenda, universalistic claims diminish normative dialogue about 
social issues. Arthur Edward Murphy (1965, pp. 329-30) expressed this 
antiformalist position eloquently: 


We must have grounds more relative than this. The notion that concrete 
issues of better and worse, right and wrong, can be settled by a “rational” 
reference to good in general, from the point of view of the universe, which 
our own “reason” somehow “dictates” that we follow is at once pretentious 
and equivocal. Our reasons are not, and should not be, of this morally 
rootless and disembodied sort. They are the considerations we learned to 
understand and honor as obligations in the family, the community, the 
nation into which we were born, and in whose shared life we have become 
such moral agents as we are. And these are not universal communities; they 
have a local habitation and name. . . . And in this work, what is too good 
for this world is, for practical and moral purposes, not good enough. It is, 
as we have now amply seen, an evasion, not an effective answer, to our 
actual problems. 


Dewey was not naive about ‘bourgeois ideals. He argued that the na- 
tional community they once reflected had already passed away (1984c, 
pp. 304—24) and that these ideals now justify technocratic planning and 
elite decision making (1984c, p. 329). Yet he also believed that more 
determinate forms of democratic values existing at the face-to-face level 
of everyday associations in families and neighborhoods still provided 
immanent valuative grounds for democratic critique (1984c, pp. 325-50, 
367-72). The heritage of democracy, in his view, is reappropriated daily 
at the local level, where it is refashioned in cooperative activities, dealing 
with contemporary situations and experiences of need and expressing 
still-existing communal bonds. But these normative understandings are 
often unspoken and tend to be excluded entirely from national-level dia- 
logue. 
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Pragmatist public philosophy counters mass-media propaganda and 
political demagoguery with symbols and moral rhetoric that give voice to 
these living moral bonds and take them beyond the boundaries of local 
communities. Like Marx’s historical immanent critique, Dewey’s “experi- 
mental method” calls for testing the normative claims of public values 
against the historical realities that they supposedly depict and for revising 
them in response to existing communal understandings and existing un- 
met needs (1984c, pp. 361-62). Of course the pragmatists understood that 
restoring a democratic public at the national level was a formidable task. 
That their efforts yielded no shining path to democracy reflected both the 
strengths and limits of a method that was intended to express the pos- 
sibilities of the day. 

Clearly, the communication community implied by Dewey bears little 
resemblance to the narrow rationalism decried by the critics of Habermas 
and mistakenly attributed to Mead. Dewey argued that moral bonds 
emerge from experiences of cooperative activities, common needs, and 
shared history and that these bonds are sustained “emotionally” and intel- 
lectually (1984c, p. 330). Dewey ([1926] 1984a, [1926] 19845) and the 
pragmatists rejected the tendency of Western religious and philosophical 
thought to oppose moral experience to sensuous life and, instead, consid- 
ered morality to contain affective, aesthetic, and material as well as 
rational threads. Dewey’s (1984c, pp. 367, 371) “free and full intercom- 
munication” referred to the rich intersubjectivity essential to the mainte- 
nance of community and to the vitality of social movements. 

The pragmatist themes of communication, community, and democracy 
provide the type of corrective to Marxism called for by Habermas and 
other critics of Marxist economism. In particular, Dewey demolished the 
central economistic dogma (of the Right as well as the Left) that “social 
interdependency” and “harmony” would someday flow automatically 
from advances in production and exchange (e.g., 1984c, pp. 332-33; 
Dewey 1935, pp. 6—11, 35). On the other hand, Dewey’s approach still 
has affinity for Marx’s historical immanent critique. And similar to 
Marx’s, Dewey’s normative theory is framed within a critique of subjec- 
tive idealism, emphasizing the unity of theory and practice (1984c, 
p. 224). Most important, Dewey argued that economic issues ought to be 
at the center of moral dialogue because the achievement of the good life 
depends on the maintenance of its material underpinnings. He argued 
that economic standing determines the scope of one’s participation in the 
cultural life of modernity (1984d, pp. 224—25) and that class domination 
was a characteristic feature of the new technocracy (1984c, p. 362). Since 
Dewey treated the organizational and normative dimensions interac- 
tively, the critique of economism did not diminish the sociological powers 
of his approach, nor did it justify one-sided cultural critique. 
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But pragmatism is no cure-all. It does not contain a secret remedy for 
democratizing mass society, nor does it promise to solve all the varied and 
complex problems that have long plagued emancipatory theory. Finally, 
it is not a substitute for critical theory.*° Instead, my point has been 
merely to make a case for completing the secular and intersubjective turn 
in critical theory begun by Habermas and to encourage a broader dia- 
logue with pragmatism.?’ Such an encounter between the two traditions 
would force emancipatory theory, finally, to come to terms with the 
historical claims upon which it was founded. The problem of formalism 
can be overcome, and the true limits of immanent critique clarified, only 
after all the pseudohistorical baggage is left behind. For those who are 
passionately committed to emancipatory values, facing the historical pro- 
cess without illusions is a risky proposition. Yet only a fundamental 
reconstruction of the approach on this purely temporal plane can bring 
emancipatory theory down to earth and, possibly, back to the center of 
public consciousness and discussion. 

The demise of the orthodox Left has nearly put an end to reified hopes 
about the march of a historical metalogic and the progressive emergence 
of a collective emancipatory subject, but new foundationalist tunes are 
being played outside official Marxist circles. The problems of transhistor- 
ical normative justification and ethical formalism extend far beyond the 
borders of emancipatory theory. Because of the multiple crises of the past 
20 years (e.g., the decline in public-spiritedness, the full bloom of the 
culture of narcissism and possessive individualism, the ineffectiveness of 
the “overloaded state,” and multiple disruptions from international eco- 
nomic restructuring and deindustrialization), many social and political 
theorists now warn about the precarious condition of the cultural and 
economic substructure of liberal democracy. Normative approaches rang- 
ing from the Straussian and neoconservative Right to the social demo- 
cratic and critical Left (e.g., Bell 1976; Bellah et al. 1986; Bloom 1987; 
Bowles and Gintis 1986; Eden 1983; Gewirth 1978; Ignatieff 1986; 
Nozick 1974; Phillips 1986; Rawls 1971; Sullivan 1982; Vidich and Ly- 
man 1985) have raised repeatedly the need to shore up the normative 
underpinnings of Western democracy to avert a slide into despotism. 


26 Since they were reformists, the pragmatists did not build a strong utopian dimension 
into their theories. The vision of radically different modes of consciousness and radi- 
cally transformed modes of social being have been a primary feature of the emancipa- . 
tory tradition and essential to its goal of appealing to people to alter the course of 
history (Douglas Kellner reminded me of this point). 

27 Richard Rorty (e.g., 1979, 1982, 1985, 1987) calls for a closer relationship between 
pragmatism and social critique and has criticized Habermas’s quasi foundationalism 
on this account. See Habermas’s (1987b) response to Rorty and also Rick Roderick’s 
(1986, pp. 8-13) critique of the antifoundationalist position. 
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Lurking beneath these normative defenses is the image of a dystopian 
regime far more oppressive than the depoliticized managerial order feared 
by critics of commercial society from Tocqueville to Marcuse. Haber- 
mas’s so-called minimalism or joyless reformism must be put in the con- 
text of these apparent threats to the civilizing features of bourgeois society 
(e.g., rule of law, citizenship rights).?* But, if liberal institutions are really 
in trouble, ethical universalism, even in the conditioned and undogmatic 
form of Habermasian theory, can do little to help. 

The new foundationalism has not gone unchallenged. At the other 
extreme, “postmodernists”?? preach an antimoralist line, claiming to de- 
fend cultural diversity against imperialistic moral rationalism. Between 
the lines of their difficult “genealogical” and “deconstructionist” jabs at 
ethical holism is the recycled pessimism of the “dialectic of Enlighten- 
ment.” But the earlier round of this antirationalist broadside was fired 
during the euphoric expansion of consumer society, when, despite Joseph 
McCarthy, citizenship rights were expanding, and the underpinnings of 
liberal democracy seemed secure. Pessimistic critical theorists tried to 
supply brakes for overweening postindustrial optimism. However, today, 
can the postmodernist condemnation of the mildest emancipatory argu- 
ments (e.g., Habermas’s defense of democracy) as repressive “grand nar- 
ratives” be considered a corrective? Radical postmodernism leaves no 
space for broader moral rhetorics that address the problem of declining 


28 Habermas (19814, p. 15; Habermas 1981c, pp. 8—9, 13—14; see also Jay 19840, pp. 
6—7) states that the “real motive” of his recent work is to preserve “the project of 
modernity.” He opposes the onslaught of postmodernists who accept moral diversity 
but reject global defenses of democracy (see Lyotard [1979] 1984) as well as that of 
neoconservatives who call for a return to traditional values and obedience to authority 
(see Bell 1976). This theoretical debate over modernity has been waged in an era of 
conservative assault on the welfare state, cultural warfare by the far Right and fun- 
damentalist religious groups, and exhaustion of the Left. Habermas construes his 
normative theory as an affirmation of Enlightenment rationalism and democratic 
political institutions in the face of a rising wave of irrationalism, traditionalism, and 
authoritarianism. See Habermas (1981c, 1982, 1985a, 1985c, 1987a), Giddens (1981), 
Benhabib (1981), Foster (1984), Bernstein (1985), Wellmer (1985), Hohendahl (1985, 
1986), and Jay (19846). Habermas’s sympathetic critics further elaborate his basic 
concern about the fate of democracy (e.g., see Thompson and Held 1982; Cohen 1982; 
Keane 1984; McCarthy 1985; Misgeld 1985; Giddens 1985; Fraser 1985; Halfmann 
1985; Ferrara 1985; Rorty 1985; Benhabib 1981, 1985, 1986; Sciulli 1985, 1986; Wolin 
1987), 

29 Postmodernism is a vague conception that includes a broad range of positions and 
overlaps poststructuralism. My own argument has postmodernist features since it is 
historicist and pluralist. My critical comments are aimed at the more radical versions 
that reduce the world to discourse and that forbid global moral rhetorics. See Berman 
(1982), Baudrillard (1983), Lyotard (1984), Wolin (1984/1985), Kroker (1985), Cal- 
linicos (1985), Kroker and Cook (1986), Dews (1987), and Kellner (1988). 
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national community. It is silent about societal-level strategies for dealing 
with mounting unmet needs, the retreat from welfarism, or the down- 
ward compression of the middle class and, consequently, fails to confront 
the threat of despotism. 

By conditionally affirming modernism and preserving the emancipa- 
tory ideal of the Enlightenment in the much scaled-down form of a “rea- 
sonable society,” pragmatism provides an alternative to foundationalist 
formalism and to postmodernist cynicism. Most important, pragmatist 
moral rhetoric provides a starting point for an approach that breaks 
fundamentally with the repressed Protestantism and stale moralism still 
latent within much sociological theory and sublimated in ideals of norma- 
tive agreement. Pragmatist social integration depends on the capacity to 
share attitudes and does not rely on value consensus; sympathetic under- 
standing of the other does not require agreement or homogeneity. Indeed, 
the pragmatists’ guarded optimism about modernity was based on their 
belief that the flexible role-playing required by specialized organizational 
structures and differentiated spheres of life would increase the capacity to 
share attitudes and, at the same time, increase tolerance of diversity. 
Under these conditions, disputes can be resolved by compromise and 
trade-offs grounded in mutual understanding and compassionate under- 
standing of difference. The pragmatist communicative ideal does not 
implicitly call for the re-creation of an idealized village culture at the 
societal level and, therefore, veers away from the utopian visions of 
consensual national communities that sometimes provide justification for 
totalitarian “moral” orders. 

Fundamentalist forms of moralism, which seem to abound nowadays, 
directly undermine efforts to confront the burning issues of the day so- 
berly and openly. A broader cultural revival of pragmatist realism surely 
would provide a good sociological antidote to this absolutist current and a 
democratic counterpunch to the despotic shadow that may follow the next 
serious recession. And emancipatory theorists have the opportunity to 
initiate this critical dialogue. 
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Two alternative corporate political strategies are identified for Polit- 
ical Action Committee (PAC) contributions to candidates in the 
1980 congressional elections: (1) a pragmatic effort to promote a 
particular company’s best interests and (2) an ideological effort to 
promote conservatism. With the use of multiple regression, this 
article examines three theoretical explanations of corporate politi- 
cal strategies. The expectations of corporate liberal theory are not 
confirmed. Rather, there is support for both state structure and 
interlock theories. It is argued that, at least in 1980, business polit- 
ical behavior was ideologically conservative, which business under- 
stood to represent classwide rational interests. 


We know a great deal about the political behavior of ordinary voters (and 
nonvoters) but very little about the political behavior of business. This 
article uses data on corporate Political Action Committee (PAC) dona- 
tions to candidates for Congress in 1980 to do three things: (1) delineate 
two alternative corporate strategies and show their opposition, (2) exam- 
ine the factors said to explain which corporations choose each strategy, 
and (3) argue that in the current period these strategies need to be inter- 
preted and understood in new ways. Specifically, in opposition to corpo- 
rate liberal theory and many other left analyses, we will argue that at 
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ever, the conclusions do not necessarily represent the views of the sponsoring organiza- 
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(Nagshead, N.C., September 1987), and (above all) two anonymous AJS reviewers for 
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least in 1980 the most conservative corporations acted with the most class 
consciousness. ; 

Most theories of business political behavior distinguish two basic 
groupings: those corporations or individuals oriented to the long-run good 
of business as a whole and those with a shorter-range focus, whose pri- 
mary concern is the immediate needs of their own companies. This dis- 
tinction is made in a variety of ways, with each version proposing some 
factor or factors said to explain the difference in orientation. Corporate 
liberal theory, for example, argues that “Liberalism in the Progressive 
Era—and since—was the product, consciously created, of the leaders of 
the giant corporations and financial institutions that emerged astride 
American society in the last years of the nineteenth century and the early 
years of the twentieth. . . . Liberalism has been the political ideology of 
the rising, and then dominant, business groups” (Weinstein 1968, pp. xii, 
xv). Smaller businesses, this theory argues, usually held the political 
views the general population would expect business to hold: die-hard 
conservatism. But the leaders of the largest and most central corporations 
understood that the long-run stability of the system required that business 
be prepared to compromise, to adopt reforms that would be shaped to 
strengthen the position of the biggest corporations. Because many of these 
firms were highly capital intensive, labor reforms would cost them less 
than other companies (Ferguson 1984).? 

A host of other analysts have attempted to differentiate the most class- 
conscious parts of business from those parts that focus primarily on the 
short-term interests of their own particular firms. Some argue that banks 
exercise hegemony over corporations; banks consider the long-run inter- 
ests of the system as a whole because they must assess competing claims 
for financial support (Mintz and Schwartz 1985; Bearden 1987; Mizruchi 
1982; Kotz 1978). Useem (1984) argues that an “inner circle” of the capi- 
talist class, those who serve on the boards of two or more companies, 
develops an understanding of what is in the best interests of business as a 
whole, that is, a “classwide rationality.” 

Recent data on corporate PAC donations to candidates for federal 

office make it possible to examine some of these issues for one important 


? A number of important works have developed and applied a perspective related to 
this, though there are important differences among the various scholars, with some of 
them taking strong exception to aspects of the work of others (Domhoff 1970, 1978; 
Collins 1981; Shoup and Minter 1977; Dolbeare 1986; Kolko 1963; Eakins 1969). 

3 While most of Useem’s analysis is in terms of individuals, for political behavior he 
focuses on corporations, arguing that the more interlocks it has, the more likely a 
corporation is to engage in classwide rational political behavior (Useem 1984, p. 138). 
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form of political behavior,* the financing of electoral politics. The same 
basic distinction made by other analysts, between short-run, company- 
specific interests and the long-run interests of business as a whole, is also 
made by campaign finance analysts, who distinguish between pragmatic 
and ideological behavior (Handler and Mulkern 1982; Sabato 1984; Mait- 
land and Park 1985; Gopian 1984; Brown 1983; Malbin 1979; Eismeier 
and Pollock 1986). Pragmatic PACs attempt to promote their own partic- 
ular interests by making donations to incumbents, without regard to 
ideology, in order to ensure future access and the possibility of special 
favors. Ideological PACs abjure such considerations and aim at changing 
the ideological composition of Congress by replacing “antibusiness” liber- 
als with “probusiness” conservatives; they therefore give much of their 
money to challengers. 

As a result of a number of election-law changes in the 1970s, Federal 
Election Commission data on PAC donations to candidates for Congress 
now provide complete, systematic, quantitative data on one important 
form of corporate political behavior (Malbin 1980; Sabato 1984). These 
data allow us to characterize the political behavior of corporations them- 
selves, not simply of individuals who are officers or directors of the corpo- 
ration. The PACs are legally affiliated with the corporation; they are 
established by and responsible to the chief executive officer or the board 
of directors (Clawson, Neustadtl, and Bearden 1986; Handler and Mul- 
kern 1982). 

There were 1,251 corporate PACs registered with the Federal Election 
Commission in 1980. Our analysis is restricted to the 243 PACs (which, 
because of multiple PACs, represent only 224 corporations} that made 
contributions of $25,000 or more during the 1979-80 election cycle. Col- 


* Electoral politics is not by any means the only form of political behavior and is not, 
we believe, the most important. However, it is one significant form of political behav- 
ior for which complete and systematic evidence is available. Throughout this paper it 
will be important to consider whether our findings are unique to the financing of 
electoral politics or potentially generalizable to other forms of political action. The 
analysis presented here does not pretend to capture all the relevant forms of corporate 
political behavior, but, with caution, these findings may prove useful for analyses of 
other forms of corporate action. 

5 Corporations may form more than one PAC. However, all PACs affiliated with one 
parent corporation are treated by the FEC as if they were a single PAC, and they must 
obey the legal limits on donation size that apply to a single PAC. Otherwise, corpo- 
rations (and others) could evade all legal limits simply by creating several paper or- 
ganizations. The following corporations in our sample had multiple PACs (number 
of qualifying PACs in parentheses): AT&T (7), Dow Chemical (5), LTV (3), Colum- 
bia (2), General Electric (2), Halliburton (2), Pillsbury (2), Signal (2), U.S. Steel (2), 
Weyerhauser (2). 
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lectively they accounted for 71% of all corporate PAC donations. Our 
analysis includes the 888 Democrats and Republicans in the 468 general 
election races in 1980, excluding both third party candidates and major 
party candidates who lost in the primaries.° Information from the Federal 
Election Commission has been supplemented with additional material on 
the economic and organizational characteristics of the corporations 
drawn from company annual reports, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 10-K reports, Moody’s and Standard and Doors manuals, and other 
sources. 


ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES 


Contributions to incumbents may be taken as one possible measure of a 
short-term, company-specific strategy. Contributing to incumbents will 
not change the composition of the Congress and therefore is likely to have 
limited effects on partisan political issues. However, members of Con- 
gress are, by all accounts, more likely to grant access to those who have 
made donations to their campaigns (Grenzke 1989). Senator Rudy 
Boschwitz (R-Minn.), for example, has institutionalized the practice. 
Those who contribute $1,000 or more to his campaign receive special blue 
stamps to place on their envelopes, lesser contributions entitle people to 
other color stamps, and noncontributors must take their chances. Letters 
are opened and replied to according to the contribution level, which 
Boschwitz considers “a nifty idea” (Klott 1986). 

Members of Congress regularly insist that campaign donations cannot 
buy their votes on important contested issues, but most also acknowledge 
that donations do assist in gaining access, a chance for a spokesperson to 
present the company’s case (Drew 1983; Etzioni 1984). This makes it 
possible for a corporation to shape the wording of a bill in committee to 
minimize the cost or maximize the benefit to that specific corporation. 
The 1986 Tax Reform Act, for example, contained hundreds of provi- 
sions that were never subjected to public scrutiny. Provisions were typi- 
cally written in such a way as to disguise their effect; one example was a 
clause limited to a single company, identified only as a “corporation 
incorporated on June 13, 1917, which has its principal place of business in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma,” that is, Phillips Petroleum. Cumulatively these 
provisions were worth many billions of dollars; a company that gained 


é Third-party candidates were generally a relatively insignificant factor and substan- 
tially complicate the analysis for little added insight. Major-party candidates who lost 
in the primaries are excluded because it is difficult to make appropriate comparisons; 
such candidates received less than 7% of all PAC donations (Epstein 1984, p. 418). 
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access and succeeded in inserting such a clause could benefit substantially 
even if it were unable to influence the way a member of Congress ulti- 
mately voted on a bill (Domhoff 1978, pp. 28—30; Edsall 1984, p. 110). 
We believe the single best indicator of pragmatism is the proportion of its 
money a corporate PAC gave to incumbents; such a standard is explicitly 
or implicitly presented in the literature (Handler and Mulkern 1982; 
Herndon 1982; Maitland and Park 1985). This measure is highly cor- 
related with several other possible measures of pragmatism: proportion of 
money contributed to the chairs of subcommittees (.85) or committees 
(.61), or the average seniority of the candidates receiving contributions 
(.91). 

The most straightforward operationalization of ideological behavior is 
the extent to which a corporate PAC’s political behavior was similar to 
that of PACs that exist explicitly to promote an ideology. There are a 
substantial number of independent PACs, not connected to any corpora- 
tion or trade association, that exist solely to promote a conservative ideol- 
ogy. The National Conservative PAC, the Congressional Club (allied 
with Jesse Helms), and the Americans for Constitutional Action are 
defined by their ideological purposes. We would have liked to have a 
similar independent measure of liberal ideology, but at least in 1980 there 
were not enough liberal PACs to construct a measure. We therefore took 
behavior similar to conservative ideological PACs as evidence of conser- 
vatism and behavior opposed to them as evidence of liberalism. There 
may be other forms of corporate ideology, but behavior that matches or 
opposes these explicitly ideological PACs is a clear indication of ideolog- 
ical behavior. 

We assigned scores to candidates and gave corporate PACs a score 
based on the weighted average of the candidates to whom they contrib- 
uted. A candidate’s score was equal to the number of conservative PACs 
that had contributed to his or her campaign, minus the number who had 
given to the opponent’s campaign.’ A candidate with a positive score is 


7 Had there been any significant number of races in which a number of conservative 
PACs had contributed to one candidate, and a number of others to the opponent, this 
might have posed a problem. There were few cases where conservative PACs gave to 
both sides of a race; these were always races where the involvement on both sides was 
low. If each candidate had received a donation from one conservative PAC, e.g., each 
would have received a score of zero, indicating that the race was not of ideological 
significance. The strength of this measure is precisely its ability to assess the impor- 
tance of the race for an ideological transformation of the Congress; it would be less 
appropriate as a measure of individual candidates, since ideological PACs might avoid 
a race because the outcome was not in doubt even though one candidate had | an 
extreme ideology. 
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thus matched with an opponent with a negative score of equal mag- 
nitude. If corporations were ideologically neutral, their aggregate score 
on this measure would be zero; if they favor conservatives over liberals, 
they will have positive scores; and if they favor liberals (moderates), they 
will have negative aggregate scores. Since we used a list of 13 conserva- 
tive ideological PACs, potential scores range from + 13 (all the conserva- 
tive PACs contributed to this candidate, and none to the opponent) to 
— 13 (all the conservative PACs gave to the opponent, and none to this 
candidate), though actual scores ranged only from +10 to — 10. As with 
our measure of pragmatic behavior, this measure is highly correlated with 
several other plausible operationalizations of ideological behavior such as 
the proportion of money given to Republicans (.93) or ratings of the 
voting records of the candidates receiving contributions (.92). 

These two measures have been operationalized independently so that it 
would be possible to be high (or low) on both measures,® or high on one 
and low on the other. There is no necessary relationship between the two 
strategies; a company could pursue a range of other strategies. For ex- 
ample, a corporation could contribute to all the races held in districts 
where it had a factory, allowing the PAC contributors in that factory to 
determine which candidate received the donation. In practice, however, 
there is a correlation of —.90 between these strategies, as we have re- 
ported elsewhere (Clawson et al. 1986), and this strong negative relation 
holds for all combinations of the plausible operationalizations we men- 
tioned earlier. Therefore the variables that correlate with one orientation 
also correlate with the other; in the rest of the paper we focus on ideolog- 
ically conservative behavior. 


WHAT FACTORS EXPLAIN THESE DIFFERENCES? 


A variety of factors have been offered as explanations of these variations 
in corporate political behavior. Three different theoretical positions at- 
tempt to predict and explain corporate political differences: (1) class frac- 


8 To be high on both measures, a corporation would have contributed to incumbents 
who were supported by a substantial number of ideological PACs. This was a possible 
strategy, since there were 11 incumbents who received donations from six or more 
ideological PACs. The legal limit for contributions was $5,000 per election, and the 
average PAC in our sample contributed $55,899, so a corporation could have contrib- 
uted the average amount, with all of it going to incumbents who received donations 
from six or more conservative PACs. To be low on both, a corporation would contrib- 
ute to challengers or open-seat candidates who did not receive support from (or were 
actively opposed by) ideological PACs. 
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tions or corporate liberal theory, (2) explanations focusing on differential 
vulnerability to government power, and (3) interlock theory. 

Class fractions and corporate liberal theory differ in significant re- 
spects, but each argues that business’s political activity grows out of its 
relatively immediate self-interest. Corporations with similar economic 
positions share interests and thus engage in similar political behavior. 
Weinstein’s corporate liberal analysis (1968) argued the key distinction 
was between big and small businesses; the largest firms were better able 
to afford concessions and were more concerned with the long-run viabil- 
ity of the system, so they were prepared to accept, and indeed promote, 
Progressive Era reforms (see also Kolko 1963). Ferguson (1984) attempts 
to show that multinational capital intensive firms accepted New Deal 
reforms, while domestic and labor intensive firms opposed them. Others 
have argued that the differences are explained by geographic region, with 
Frostbelt Yankees opposed to Sunbelt cowboys, or by new versus old 
money (Oglesby 1977; Sale 1976; Davis 1981, 1986; Burris 1987). 

A second theoretical position stresses vulnerability to government pres- 
sure. Such a position could be based on a state-structure approach associ- 
ated with Theda Skocpol and others (Evans, Rueschemeyer, and Skocpol 
1985). Political scientists who study campaign contributions do not pose 
the issue in these terms, but it is the implicit reasoning behind their view 
of defense contractors and regulated industries as more likely to be prag- 
matic (Handler and Mulkern 1982; Gopian 1984; Maitland and Park 
1985). This reasoning is also embraced by many business-oriented schol- 
ars; implicitly or explicitly it is assumed that the “natural” position for 
business is free-market conservatism, with any other behavior a response 
to a wish for some kind of government handout. The political preferences 
of these companies are not necessarily different from those of others, but 
acting on their preferences would be more costly to these companies. 
Greater vulnerability to congressional action, not a difference in political 
preference, may account for the difference in political activity. ` 

A third theoretical perspective stresses the social and material forces 
that tie businesses together, arguing that those individuals who are part 
of the same networks will develop similar ways of understanding the 
issues and acting on the problems. Useem (1982, 1984) argues that those 
corporations with a large number of interlocks, that is, those who have 
several board members who are part of the “inner circle” of the capitalist 
class, will tend to adopt a classwide rational perspective because the 
members’ experience on the boards of directors of more than one corpora- 
tion will lead them to consider what is in the best interests of more than 
just a single business. Corporations without such connections, without 
members of the inner circle on their boards of directors, will tend to adopt 
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a company rational perspective because their experiences have not pro- 
vided any basis for looking beyond the interests of a particular company. 
The argument is that similarity of political behavior is based on shared 
social networks. While Useem’s formulation is the clearest and most eas- 
ily tested, similar conclusions could follow from analyses of club member- 
ships or interlock groupings (Domhoff 1970, 1978; Mintz and Schwartz 
1985; Stokman, Ziegler, and Scott 1985). 

In examining these three explanations, we estimated two multiple re- 
gression models. One dependent variable was the extent to which the 
corporation’s contributions were ideologically conservative (operational- 
ized as the extent to which the corporation contributed to the candidates 
favored by our set of 13 independent ideological PACs); the other was the 
proportion of its money a corporation contributed to incumbents. The 
independent variables we used are presented below: 


Explanatory Factor Operationalization 


Directorate interlocks (Useem 1984). Number of interlocks with the 200 
largest industrials and 50 largest 
financials by assets in 1976.° 


Dependence on defense contracts The dollar amount of 1980 defense 
(Handler and Mulkern 1982; Mait- contracts as a percentage of total 
land and Park 1985). sales. 

Size of the corporation: large versus Total 1980 sales in billions of dollars. 


small (Weinstein 1968; Kolko 1963; 
Andres 1985). 


“Multinational versus domestic mar- Total foreign sales as a percentage of 
ket orientation (Ferguson and total sales in 1980. 
Rogers 1981; Klare 1981; Frieden 
1980). 

Capital versus labor intensive pro- Assets per employee in 1980. 


duction operations (Ferguson 1983; 
Ferguson and Rogers 1981). ; 

Old versus new money (Davis 1981). A dummy variable in which 1955 
sales greater than $10 million indi- 
cates “old money.” 

Frostbelt versus Sunbelt location Headquarters location in 1980. 

(Sale 1976; Oglesby 1977; Phillips 
1982; Bluestone and Harrison 
1982; Burris 1987). 


? We use 1976 data because those were the best available to us. The data were 
generously made available to us by Beth Mintz. Discussion of the collection procedures 
and definitions can be found in Bearden and Mintz (1985) and in Stokman, Ziegler, 
and Scott (1985). Although we would prefer to have 1980 data, a study comparing 
1962 and 1966 data indicates the correlation is probably about .9 (Mariolis and Jones 
1982). 
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Industrial segment location of firm. The SIC code for the primary activ- 
Eight industries were defined: reg- ity of each corporation was used to 
ulated firms;?° oil; chemical and create eight dummy variables. 


drug; paper; high technology; 
metal processing; miscellaneous 
nonmanufacturing; and miscellane- 
ous manufacturing (Andres 1985; 
Eismeier and Pollock 1986; Miz- 
ruchi and Koenig 1986; Salamon 
and Siegfried 1977). 


The general form of the equation is: 


Y = BO + Bl(nterlocks) + B2(Defense) + B3(Sales) 
+ B4(Market Orientation) + B5(Capital Intensity) 
+ B6(Old/New Money) + B7(Frost/Sunbelt) 
+ B8(Regulated) + B9(Oil) + B10(Chemical) 
+ Bil(Paper) + B12(Hi-Tech) + B13(Metal) 
+ B14(Nonmanufacturing) + e. 


While multicollinearity posed a potential problem, our analysis indicates 
it was not important. For instance, the strongest bivariate correlation was 
.56 (interlocks and 1980 sales). Furthermore, multivariate tests, treating 
each independent variable in turn as a dependent variable regressed on 
the remaining independent variables, support our use of these measures 
and the estimated coefficients; none of the equations explained as much as 
50% of the variance. 

Table 1 shows the equation used in the analysis with the unstandar- 
dized coefficients and associated standard errors. Given that the two 
dependent variables are highly correlated with each other, we would 
expect the equations to have similar characteristics, and they do. Both 
equations are statistically significant (P < .001), one explaining 27% of 
the variance and the other 21%. In the equation explaining the percent- 
age of its money a PAC gave to incumbents, there is a statistically 
significant difference between those corporations with listed 1955 sales of 
$10 million or more (206 PACs) and those without such sales (37 PACs), + 


10 Government regulation of American business is complicated; a wide range of inter- 
pretation is possible about what constitutes regulation. While all business is subject to 
one form of regulation or another, our operationalization of regulated firms focuses on 
those firms that have been subject to an industry-specific regulatory body for a long 
time (since before 1945)—utilities, transportation companies, banks, insurance com- 
panies. Most of these industries are socialized in many European countries. We have 
termed these “old line” regulated. 

11 A corporation could fail to have listed 1955 sales of $10 million or more for at least 
three different reasons: it had not yet been formed (McDonald’s), its sales or those of its 
precursor companies were less than $10 million, or it was privately held and no data 
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TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF CORPORATE ECONOMIC AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
ON POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Percentage of Similarity to 
Money Contributed Ideologically 
to Incumbents Conservative PACs 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES B SE B B ' SE B 

Interlocks `... .603** 231 — .041* .019 
Percentage defense ............. Bea 183 — .045*** .013 
Regulated ....... 2... ccc eeeeeee 17.826*** 4.873 —1.516*** 404 
Total sales... — .067 143 .019 .012 
Percentage foreign sales ......... .018 -095 — .003 .008 
Capital intensity ............... — .004 .008 .000 .001 
Old money `... 9.522* 4.231 — .348 .350 
Sunbelt `... 1.058 3.407 .308 .282 
Lë EES — 7.013 5.694 .250 472 
Chemical Age sek E kes — 3.085 5.513 .439 457 
Paper ENNER AR oS ee eed 4.898 6.482 — .480 EEN 
Metals: 7 Aus tives waa dees 3.233 4.658 —.197 .386 
Beni, ebe SE Eër aN 5.478 5.702 — .381 472 
Hi-Tech: eer sec KE EE coke — 5.250 6.426 .160 .532 

Constant... 40.928*** 5.097 3.015 *** 422 

EE .268 .215 

NOoTE.—-N = 243. 

*P <05. 

“P< OL. 

“ee p < OOL. 


with the “old money” corporations contributing 9.5% more money to 
incumbents. This variable is not significant in the equation to explain the 
degree of a corporation’s conservatism; all other variables that are 
significant are so in both equations. In certain ways the most striking 
finding is the null results: other than the effect of old money discussed 
above, none of the predictions of corporate liberal or class fractions the- 
ory are upheld. At least for our 1980 data there is no statistically signifi- 
cant relation between our dependent variables and most of the indepen- 
dent variables: size, multinational orientation, capital intensity, location 
in the Frostbelt or Sunbelt, or presence in most industrial sectors. 


were reported in any available source (Coors, Broyhill, Reader’s Digest). Being pri- 
vately held is somewhat different from the other two reasons, but we believe the 
literature on new versus old money implicitly includes such a case; that is, such 
corporations had not entered the corporate mainstream. 
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Three variables are significant in both equations, tending to confirm 
the other two theories. !? Two of the three important factors—the percent- 
age of a corporation’s sales that came from defense contracts and presence 
in a regulated industry—essentially measure how dependent a company 
is on government action, with companies that are particularly dependent 
on the government demonstrating much more pragmatic, company ra- 
tional behavior. This relationship was previously known (Handler and 
" Mulkern 1982; Clawson, Kaufman, and Neustadtl 1985; Maitland and 
Park 1985); what is new here is our interpretation of these findings as 
related to a state-structure approach. 

The only other significant factor is the number of interlocks each corpo- 
ration has with the 200 largest industrials and 50 largest financials by 
assets. It remains significant even after introducing controls for a range of 
other factors. In particular, number of interlocks remains significant even 
after introducing a control for the size of a corporation. The more highly 
interlocked corporations had more moderate political behavior. Inter- 
locks presumably exercise their influence through social networks of com- 
munication. Recent work in sociology has stressed the importance of 
interlocks for understanding the organization of the business community, 
but no previous research has been able to show that interlocks influence 
political choices even after controlling for a range of other factors. 17 


22 We report results for only two dependent variables. However, we also ran the 
regressions for five other dependent variables: the percentage of a PAC’s money con- 
tributed to committee chairs, subcommittee chairs, and Republicans, as well as the 
average seniority of the candidates to which the corporation contributed and their 
average voting records. The results were generally very similar across all equations: 
defense contracts and presence in a regulated industry were significant in all equations, 
and interlocks were significant at the .05 level in six out of seven (and nearly achieved 
such significance in the seventh [P = .053]). The following variables were not 
significant in any of the seven equations: foreign sales, capital intensity, Frostbelt/ 
Sunbelt, or the industry dummy variables for metal, paper, service, or high technol- 
ogy. Absolute size of the corporation was significant in two equations, being in the oil 
industry was significant in one, and being in the chemical industry was significant in 
one (with higher scores on each of these three associated with more ideological behav- 
ior), 

13 Useem shows that corporations with large numbers of members of the inner circle 
are more likely to have PACs, and their PACs make substantially larger contributions 
(Useem 1984, p. 138). However, he reports no controls for other possible explanations, 
though it is at least plausible that these results simply indicate that large firms are more 
likely both to have PACs and to have high numbers of inner-circle directors. The size 
of the firm may be the crucial variable rather than inner-circle representation. More- 
over, even if the relationship remained after introducing appropriate controls, these 
data indicate only that inner-circle firms are more likely to be politically mobilized. 
There is no way of determining whether their political preferences and behavior differ 
from those of other firms. 
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Our results here differ somewhat from those reported by Burris (1987). 
Using 1982 data and a slightly different sample,'* Burris replicated our 
earlier study (Clawson, Kaufman, and Neustadt! 1985) with modifica- 
tions we had suggested (Clawson and Kaufman 1985; Neustadt! 1987). 
Confirming our earlier work and the results reported here, he finds that 
presence in a regulated industry or being a defense contractor signifi- 
cantly influences corporate political behavior. Burris differs with us in 
two important respects: he finds that corporations with headquarters in 
the Sunbelt are more conservative and that interlocks do not influence 
behavior after the introduction of appropriate controls. 

Two explanations for these differences may be offered. First, 1982 is 
different from 1980. Burris’s results may be correct for 1982 and ours for 
1980. For example, corporations gave only 17% of their Senate contribu- 
tions to Republican challengers in 1982, but 47% in 1980 (Malbin 1984, 
pp. A20 and A21). A central focus of our current and projected work 
(Clawson and Neustadtl 1987) is analysis of changes in corporate behav- 
ior over time. 

Second, the differences may be due to limitations in Burris’s study. For 
example, our interlock data cover the 250 largest corporations by assets, 
while Burris has data on 100 large corporations not selected by any 
similarly simple and specifiable criterion. His interlock data omit 8 of the 
25 largest industrials but include 9 industrials that were not in the top 
50.5 More important, Burris’s procedures are flawed in ways that predis- 
pose him to finding Sunbelt location to be significant. Burris has modified 
a measure we developed but in a way that biases the results. Our measure 
uses the donations of explicitly ideological conservative PACs to deter- 
mine the political importance of a race and is designed with a built-in 
control: donations to the liberal side of a race are in effect subtracted from 
donations to the conservative side of the race. Burris counts only dona- 
tions to the conservative side. Therefore, if the conservative candidates 
he identifies are concentrated in the Sunbelt, and if corporations tend to 
give to candidates in their geographic regions, Burris will find that Sun- 


14 Burris used all companies listed in Fortune magazine’s reports of top industrials, 
service companies, and privately held industrials. This procedure restricts the possible 
range of variation in corporate characteristics, a priori excluding small firms arid those 
that do not fit into any of the Fortune lists. In terms of our sample, this would mean 
omitting, e.g., large private companies that are not industrials (Cargill, Bechtel), 
“small” firms (Goldrus, sales $55 million), and farm companies (J. G. Boswell). Ex- 
cluded would be our most liberal firm (Goldrus) and some important conservatives 
(Cargill, Bechtel). 

15 On the basis of our analysis of data contained in U.S. Senate (1980, p. vii) and 
Fortune (1983), Burris’s sources for this analysis. 
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belt corporations are more conservative, even if there is no actual ideolog- 
ical difference in corporate preferences between the two regions. This is a 
probable cause of Burris’s results——74.6% of the “New Right” candidates 
he identifies are located in the Sunbelt, and only 25.4% in the Frostbelt. 
On average, Sunbelt corporations gave 7.76% more of their money to 
New Right candidates (Burris 1987, p. 738), but it is quite plausible that 
they also gave 7.76% more than Frostbelt corporations to the opponents 
of New Right candidates. 


~ e 


WAS CORPORATE LIBERALISM THE CLASSWIDE 
RATIONAL BEHAVIOR? 


Before interpreting the interlock findings, we introduce an additional 
argument. Our results to this point support Useem’s contention that inter- 
locks influence the degree to which a corporation is oriented toward its 
own particular advantage, which he terms company rationality, as op- 
posed to the best interests of business as a whole, which is termed class- 
wide rationality. Useem believes that the inner circle’s classwide rational- 
ity is distinguished by “an embracing of that complex of attitudes best 
termed ‘corporate liberalism’ ” (1984, p. 114). This is the normal view on 
the Left: the most class-conscious capitalists are those with the most 
moderate politics, those that understand the need to accept certain re- 
forms in order to strengthen their long-run control over the system. But 
on this issue we disagree with Useem, corporate liberalism, and this 
widely shared left perspective. We argue that in recent years conserva- 
tives have had the most class consciousness. 

There are at least two ways to approach this problem. One is to at- 
tempt a philosophical analysis of what is “really” in the best interests of 
capitalists. Implicitly, this is the position adopted by many academic 
analysts. They are convinced that the long-range interests of the capitalist 
class are best served by government planning and some form of corporat- 
ism. Therefore in their view the only class-conscious capitalist policies are 
those that involve some version of such a position. A strong argument can 
be made that American society would be better off with an effective 
industrial policy, full employment, strong social welfare, better educa- 
tion, and an attempt to use the skills of the American work force (Block 
1988; Bowles, Gordon, and Weiskopf 1983; Magaziner and Reich 1982; 
Reich 1983). It is even possible that such a policy would also be in the best 
interests of the capitalist class, though that is a separate question. We 
would argue that what is best for the capitalist class depends on the place 
of the country within the world system and the balance of class forces in 
the society; there is no ahistorically correct answer. If the approach is to 
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determine the best policy for the capitalist class and to call those who hold 
such views class conscious, then there is no easy way to adjudicate be- 
tween competing arguments on what is best at a particular moment. 

A second approach, the one we adopt here, does not try to determine 
the “true” interests of the capitalist class; rather it examines what the 
capitalist class itself thinks or does. We argue that, at least since the mid- 
1970s, it would be inaccurate to characterize major corporations or lead- 
ing business executives as supporting liberal, or even moderate, reforms. 
They have been key actors in pushing American politics to the Right. Nor 
have they simply responded to the increasing conservatism of the general 
population; they have been active agents leading the conservative shift in 
both policy and opinion. Public opinion has remained surprisingly pro- 
gressive in many ways, right down to the present; business made key 
gains in 1977 and 1978 even with a Democratic president and a strongly 
Democratic Congress (Clawson and Clawson 1987; Edsall 1984; Fergu- 
son and Rogers 1986; Himmelstein and Clawson 1985). 

Consider, for example, labor policy. Many analysts have emphasized 
that after a period of class struggle in the late 1940s, big business then 
reached a de facto “accord” with labor (Bowles 1982; Gordon, Edwards, 
and Reich 1982; Aronowitz 1973). Labor unions accepted capital’s “right 
to manage” (Harris 1982), and business stopped trying to destroy unions, 
recognizing that it was in business’s interest to work with unions, using 
them as a way to discipline the labor force. In many instances big busi- 
ness has essentially aided the union; for example, General Motors lent 
money to the United Auto Workers while the UAW was on strike against 
GM (Cochran 1977, p. 322). Increasingly in the 1970s, however, some 
businesses began to be much more aggressively anti-union, using every 
possible legal means to delay or frustrate worker and union rights, but 
also violating the law outright while accepting the minimal penalties 
involved (Fantasia 1988; Clawson, Johnson, and Schall 1982). The AFL- 
CIO attributed this behavior to union-busting consultants, apparently in 
the belief—real or feigned—that big business did not know what was 
happening in their own labor-management relations. Various members of 
the AFL-CIO thus reminded business that it should be happy with the 
moderate labor movement in America and not risk provoking a more 
class-conscious and militant American labor movement. In 1978, with a 
Democratic president and one of the most heavily Democratic Congresses 
of all time, with a labor movement that was the strongest source of both 
financial and organizational support for the Democratic party, labor’s top 
priority was a very-mild Labor Law Reform Bill. Essentially the bill did 
no more than provide meaningful penalties and enforcement procedures 
for labor laws that had been on the books for years. Labor assumed that 
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most of business would support the reform to discipline those businesses 
that were trying to gain special advantages for themselves through 
policies that involved serious long-run risks for business as a whole. 
Instead, almost without exception big business opposed labor law reform, 
fighting it with all the resources at its command. That is, the extreme 
conservatives had taken the lead and set policy for business as a whole 
(see Edsall 1984; Clawson and Clawson 1987; Ferguson and Rogers 
1981). 

The policy did not involve simply a legislative battle: following the lead 
of the most anti-union corporations, business is more and more willing to 
break strikes. As Meyer (1981, p. 70) wrote in a Fortune magazine article 
inspired by the PATCO strike, “The big news about labor-management 
warfare these days is not the new tactics of labor but the new, increas- 
ingly militant posture of management. Managers are discovering that 
strikes can be broken, that the cost of breaking them is often lower than 
the cost of taking them, and that strikebreaking (assuming it to be legal 
and nonviolent) doesn’t have to be a dirty word. In the long run, this new 
perception by business could turn out to be big news not only about labor 
relations but about the health of the U.S. economy.” It is also, we might 
add, the big news about the policies that business considers as promoting 
its long-range class interests. 

Anti-union sentiment and behavior are only one aspect of corporate 
conservative behavior. In the 1970s extreme conservatives founded the 
Heritage Foundation and a great many other right-wing think tanks, and 
they helped to rejuvenate existing conservative think tanks such as the 
American Enterprise Institute and the Hoover Institution. Some corpora- 
tions continued to support the moderates, but there was a major shift of 
funds toward conservative policy organizations. In 1965 and 1970, three 
key “corporate liberal” organizations (the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the Committee for Economic Development, and the Brookings Institu- 
tion) had three times as much money as three key conservative organiza- 
tions (the American Enterprise Institute, the Hoover Institution, and the 
Heritage Foundation? 18 By 1980 funding for these three conservative 
organizations was about one-third higher than that for these three “corpo- 
rate liberal” organizations (Clawson and Clawson 1987). Moreover, the 
organizations and think tanks associated with corporate liberalism, for 
example the Brookings Institution and the Council on Foreign Relations, 
shifted substantially to the Right (Peschek 1987; Kaufman, Marcus, and 


16 The Heritage Foundation was not founded until 1975; this is not an example of 
noncomparable data but an important part of the shift that was taking place. 
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Zacharias 1987). In 1964, Barry Goldwater’s quest for the presidency was 
supported by only a handful of big businesses; in 1980, Ronald Reagan 
had almost solid business support (Ferguson and Rogers 1981, 1986). In 
1978 Justin Dart circulated a memorandum within the business commu- 
nity calling on business to stop financing its enemies. He asked corpora- 
tions to support aggressively probusiness congressional candidates, even 
if doing so involved opposing moderates. By 1980, a large proportion of 
business was doing exactly that (Handler and Mulkern 1982; Malbin 
1980; Clawson, Kaufman, and Neustadtl 1985). Class-conscious liberal 
options have gone nowhere—Felix Rohatyn’s call for industrial policy 
(Rohatyn 1983) has received almost no business support, and even in the 
field of high technology and education, where one might expect a base for 
corporatist policies, what is remarkable is how little has actually been 
done (Levinson 1987). 

In each of these cases, conservatives led the way in defining the polit- 
ical agenda for business as a whole, taking the first actions that later 
became widespread policy. Moreover, their actions are clearly not an 
unthinking response to particular events. They proceed from a developed 
conception of what is in the best interests of business as a whole, and the 
conservative corporations often take risks to promote these policies, as for 
example when conservatives supported the opponents of powerful con- 
gressional incumbents or violated labor law in an attempt to bust unions. 

Others have developed analyses that explain the underlying bases of 
this shift to corporate conservatism (Bowles, Gordon, and Weiskopf 
1983; Clawson and Clawson 1987; Peschek 1987; Sklar 1980). Three 
factors seem to have been decisive in business’s shift to promotion of a 
thoroughgoing conservatism: (1) The decline of U.S. hegemony, as dem- 
onstrated by the U.S. defeat in Vietnam, the ability of OPEC to triple oil 
prices, and the inability of the United States to control events in Iran in 
1978-79. This made the world a less secure place for transnational capi- 
tal, simultaneously emphasizing the need to strengthen U.S. military 
capabilities and the potential need to restore the conditions for profitable 
production inside the United States. (2) The rise of economic competitors, 
especially in Western Europe and Japan, but increasingly from various 
parts of the Third World. Intercapitalist competition made it more 
difficult to adopt an accumulation strategy of minimizing conflicts 
through high wages and concessions, constraining companies to lower 
costs by reducing wages and welfare benefits while increasing pollution. 
(3) The strength of oppositional social movements, including the black, 
student, antiwar, women’s, environmental, and consumer movements. 
Business interpreted the successes of these movements in (roughly) the 
decade from 1964 to 1974 as a threat to its very existence. Though many 
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of the participants in these movements for social change were frustrated 
by the difficulties in gaining minimal changes, business felt that the tra- 
jectory of these changes would lead America to become a social democ- 
racy (Silk and Vogel 1976). Deregulation and a reduction in the role of the 
state seemed necessary in order to maintain business power (Huntington 
1975; Weidenbaum 1978; Peschek 1987; Edsall 1984; Dickson and Noble 
1981; Bowles 1982). 

We contend that in 1980 the policy business believed best promoted its 
long-range interests as a class was support for ideological conservatives. 
Corporate liberal theory argues that the class-conscious policy for busi- 
ness is support of moderates. Evidence about labor policy supports our 
contention, but it might be that this kind of qualitative evidence for a 
particular policy area could be counterbalanced with another example. 
Data on campaign contributions provide the basis for a systematic quan- 
titative test for the entire range of one type of political behavior. Presum- 
ably, the class conscious or classwide rational purpose of campaign con- 
tributions is to influence the outcome of elections, to provide money that 
can have an effect on determining the ideological character of the Con- 
gress. From a short-term or company rational perspective, this is not 
what matters; rather the purpose of contributions is to ensure access for a 
particular company so it will be able to promote its special interests. 
Therefore, classwide rationality should lead corporations to contribute 
their money primarily to close elections, and company rationality should 
lead corporations to contribute their money to sure winners. If corporate 
liberalism is correct, we would expect the moderate firms, or at least a 
substantial subset of them, to have contributed their money to moderate 
incumbents whose election was in doubt, in a class-conscious effort to 
preserve “the vital center.” If our position is correct for 1980, we would 
expect the corporations we have labeled ideological conservatives to have 
concentrated their money on close races in a class-conscious effort to 
change the ideological composition of Congress. What do the data actu- 
ally show? 

Giving in ways that could potentially influence the outcome of an 
election can be operationalized as the proportion of its money a corpora- 
tion gave to close races, that is, races where the election was decided by 
20 points or less (i.e., 60—40 or closer). The measure of conservatism we 
have been using is inappropriate here because the ideologically conserva- 
tive PACs that form the basis for our measure intentionally try to target 
their donations to close races. To correct for this, we use an alternative 
measure of conservatism, the proportion of its money a corporation con- 
tributed to Republicans. As reported earlier, this correlates .93 with the 
measure of conservatism we have been using—correspondence to the 
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behavior of conservative ideological PACs. In a two-party system, each 
Republican who was in a close race was opposed by a Democrat in a close 
race, so if moderate corporations are as likely as conservatives to pursue 
classwide rationality (by trying to influence elections), then there should 
be no correlation between giving to Republicans and giving to close races. 
If moderates are more likely to be class rational, there will be a negative 
correlation between proportion of money given to Republicans and pro- 
portion of money given to close elections. In fact, the correlation between 
these two variables is .74, indicating that conservative corporations were 
much more likely to target their money to close races. If we accept the 
extent to which a corporation attempts to influence the outcome of elec- 
tions as an indicator of its class-conscious behavior, then the extent of a 
corporation’s conservatism explains over half the variance in classwide 
rationality in the 1980 elections. 

We can supplement this overall correlation by examining the behavior 
of those corporations at one extreme or the other. Forty-seven corpora- 
tions gave their average donation to candidates with scores of plus four or 
more on our measure of ideological conservatism. We are arguing that in 
1980 these corporations were not just ideologically conservative; they 
were classwide rational, were making a class-conscious judgment about 
what was in the best interests of business as a whole. Fifty-four corpora- 
tions gave 80% or more of their money to incumbents. We interpret this 
to mean that these corporations were pursuing their own short-run inter- 
ests, were company rational. The average corporation we have labeled 
classwide rational gave 79.3% of its money to close races, while the 
average company rational corporation gave only 42.2% of its money to 
such races. Every one of the corporations we have labeled classwide 
rational gave more than 60% of its money to close races, while none of the 
corporations we have labeled company rational did so. Thus there are no 
class-conscious corporate liberal corporations, that is, none that contrib- 
uted money to the moderate candidates in close races. The corporations 
that contribute to moderates do so in order to gain access to incumbents, 
while the corporations that attempt to influence the outcomes of elections, 
that is, that demonstrate a classwide rationality, all support conserva- 
tives. 17 


Y Our data also refute the notion that corporations (at least in 1980 campaign contri- 
butions) are “liberal.” While 47 corporations gave their average donations to candi- 
dates with scores of (positive) four or more on our measure of conservative ideological 
PAC support, none gave their average donations to candidates with scores of minus 
four or less. No corporation had a score of even minus two, and only six had scores of 
minus one or less (Burlington Northern, Chrysler, Goldrus, LTV, Time Inc., and 
United Parcel Service). 
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DISCUSSION 


We are now in a position to return to our earlier question: How can we 
explain the tendency of more highly interlocked firms to be less conserva- 
tive in their 1980 PAC campaign contributions? If we were prepared to 
say that the classwide rational behavior was moderation, then our results 
would fit well with a large body of left literature. But we have argued 
that, at least in 1980, the position that business believed best promoted its 
class interests was conservatism. We are therefore arguing that the most 
highly interlocked firms demonstrated the least classwide rationality in 
their 1980 campaign contributions to candidates for Congress. This result 
runs counter to a large body of work indicating that highly interlocked 
firms demonstrate more classwide rationality (Useem 1982, 1983, 1984; 
Mintz and Schwartz 1985) and therefore requires some explanation or 
interpretation. 

We believe the explanation is that the most and the least interlocked 
firms have differing orientations toward electoral politics. The most inter- 
locked firms differ from the least interlocked because they have many 
channels of communication, many means of discussing and resolving 
disputes, and are the most likely to be members of various policy plan- 
ning organizations. In these ways, they are able to develop policy outside 
the realm of partisan political activity; the policies they develop become 
accepted by leading members of both parties (Domhoff 1970, 1978; Shoup 
and Minter 1977; Peschek 1987). This is so not because of the technical 
characteristics of the policy statements—though these statements are gen- 
erally well researched, developed through discussions involving many of 
the most powerful actors, and carefully thought through—but because of 
the hegemonic role of these corporations, organizations, and individuals 
in the U.S. economy and society (Mintz and Schwartz 1985). That is to 
say, their ideological positions and their classwide rationality are not 
developed in the realm of electoral politics and rarely need be defended by 
campaign contributions to contested partisan elections. If they enter the 
realm of campaign finance, therefore, they tend to do so in order to 
promote actions of particular benefit to their companies. This corre- 
sponds to the way many left analysts have understood the relationship 
between different kinds of capitalist class political activity: class- 
conscious policies are developed and promoted through policy planning 
organizations; Congress is the realm of the special interest process 
(Domhoff 1978). 

The firms that are less central to the interlock networks, however, have 
fewer channels of communication and limited access to policy planning 
organizations. Therefore, they have fewer means of developing their 
classwide rationality and fewer means of seeing that it becomes widely 
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accepted in U.S. society. As a result, their classwide vision cannot be 
implemented through “nonpolitical” or bipartisan approaches. If they 
wish to change the direction of U.S. society, they must attempt to in- 
fluence contested partisan elections. 18 

To test this interpretation, we determined whether any of a corpora- 
tiun’s officers or directors served on the boards of specified think tanks 
and policy organizations. We used three moderate (or “corporate liberal”) 
organizations (the Committee for Economic Development, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and the Business Roundtable) (Burch 1981) and three 
conservative ones (the American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research, the Heritage Foundation, and the Institute for Contemporary 
Studies). 

The evidence in table 2 supports our interpretation. The corporations 
with few (zero or one) interlocks have low levels of involvement with both 
conservative and moderate think tanks and policy organizations but are 
much more likely to give strong support to conservative candidates; over 
half of them (54.3%) did so. The corporations with many (10 +) interlocks 
are highly involved in both moderate and conservative think tanks and 
policy organizations but are much less likely to give strong support to 
conservative candidates in close races; only a quarter of them (26.0%) did 
so. The highly interlocked corporations are three times as likely to be 
involved with conservative or moderate policy organizations but only half 
as likely to make campaign contributions to conservative candidates. 

“Since the mid-1970s, we have witnessed a broad, pervasive, and coor- 
dinated political mobilization of the American capitalist class. This mo- 
bilization covers virtually all kinds of political activity; it embraces all 
fractions of capital; it involves a considerable degree of organization; and 
its thrust is clearly conservative” (Himmelstein and Clawson 1985, p. 1). 
Corporate liberal theory made a major contribution to political under- 
standing but also had significant problems (Block 1977). Whatever its 
contributions to understanding earlier periods, in the past decade corpo- 
rations have opted for a much more conservative set of policies, and it is a 
mistake to assume that corporations always adopt the same political strat- 
egy. Several analysts have made this point (Edsall 1984; Ferguson and 
Rogers 1981, 1986; Peschek 1987; Himmelstein and Clawson 1985; Claw- 
son and Clawson 1987; Kaufman et al. 1987; Vogel 1983); we have added 


8 In Domhoff’s terms, these corporations are less involved in the policy planning 
process, the single most important process in capitalist control of the state, and hence 
must rely instead on the election process. The need to use the election process also 
reduces conservative corporations’ reliance on the special interest process, since in 
order to change the character of Congress, they must forgo financial support of incum- 
bents, which limits, though does not eliminate, their ability to gain special interest 
favors. ` 
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to these narrative accounts some systematic quantitative data that docu- 
ment the extent of corporate conservatism and show that the degree of 
conservatism is not influenced by most of the factors identified by corpo- 
rate liberal theory. It is of course possible that 1980 was a highly unusual 
year, but in 1980 most corporations were quite conservative, and eco- 
nomic interests did not lead to differing political behaviors. 

The number of a corporation’s interlocks did influence its campaign 
contributions; for each additional interlock, a corporation gave about .6% 
more of its money to incumbents. We argue that this reflects not so much 
a difference in corporate preference as a differing orientation toward 
electoral politics. The highly interlocked corporations are heavily in- 
volved in think tanks and policy organizations of all kinds and pursue 
their class interests in this way. They are therefore able to use electoral 
politics to focus on their particular companies’ interests. 
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Shaw and McKay’s influential theory of community social disor- 
ganization has never been directly tested. To address this, a com- 
munity-level theory that builds on Shaw and McKay’s original 
model is formulated and tested. The general hypothesis is that low 
economic status, ethnic heterogeneity, residential mobility, and 
family disruption lead to community social disorganization, which, 
in turn, increases crime and delinquency rates. A community’s level 
of social organization is measured in terms of local friendship net- 
works, control of street-corner teenage peer groups, and prevalence 
of organizational participation. The model is first tested by analyz- 
ing data for 238 localities in Great Britain constructed from a 1982 
national survey of 10,905 residents. The model is then replicated on 
an independent national sample of 11,030 residents of 300 British 
localities in 1984. Results from both surveys support the theory and 
show that between-community variations in social disorganization 
transmit much of the effect of community structural characteristics 
on rates of both criminal victimization and criminal offending. 


One of the most fundamental sociological approaches to the study of 
crime and delinquency emanates from the Chicago-school research of 
Shaw and McKay. As Bursik (1984) and others (see, e.g., Morris 1970; 
Short 1969) have argued, few works in criminology have had more in- 
fluence than Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas (1942, 1969). In this 
classic work, Shaw and McKay argued that three structural factors—low 
economic status, ethnic heterogeneity, and residential mobility—-led to 
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reprints should be sent to Robert J. Sampson, Department of Sociology, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Mlinois 61801. 
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the disruption of community social organization, which, in turn, ac- 
counted for variations in crime and delinquency (see also Shaw et al. 
1929). However, while past researchers have examined Shaw and 
McKay’s predictions concerning community change and extralocal in- 
fluences on delinquency (Bursik and Webb 1982; Bursik 1986; Heitgerd 
and Bursik 1987), no one has directly tested their theory of social disor- 
ganization. 

First, most ecological researchers inspired by Shaw and McKay have 
examined the effects of such characteristics as median income, racial 
composition, and residential mobility on crime rates (see, e.g., the re- 
views in Kornhauser 1978; Bursik 1984; Byrne and Sampson 1986). 
While useful as a preliminary test, this strategy does little to verify and 
refine social-disorganization theory since it does not go beyond the steps 
already taken by Shaw and McKay. As Kornhauser (1978) argues, most 
delinquency theories begin with the same independent variables— 
especially socioeconomic status (SES). But the variables that intervene 
between community structure and delinquency are at issue here and to 
test the theory adequately “it is necessary to establish the relationship to 
delinquency of the interpretive variables it implies” (Kornhauser 1978, 
p. 82). 

To be sure, the lack of direct tests of the Shaw and McKay thesis does 
not stem from a lack of theoretical insight. On the contrary, the major 
problem has been a lack of relevant data. For example, Heitgerd and 
Bursik (1987) provide an important test of the ecological implications of 
social-disorganization theory but conclude that traditional ecological 
studies (including their own) are not well suited to an examination of the 
formal and informal networks hypothesized to link community social 
structure and crime. Such an examination requires extensive and prohibi- 
tively expensive data collection within each of the communities in the 
analysis (Heitgerd and Bursik 1987, p. 785). Similarly, Reiss (1986a, pp. 
26-27) notes that, since governments gather very little information on the 
collective properties of administrative units for which they routinely re- 
port information, “little causal information is available for those same 
units.” 

Thus, the crux of the problem is that previous macro-level research in 
crime and delinquency has relied primarily on census data that rarely 
provide measures for the variables hypothesized to mediate the relation- 
ship between community structure and crime. Ethnographic research 
(e.g., Suttles 1968) is an exception to this pattern in that it provides rich 
descriptive accounts of community processes central to theoretical con- 
cerns. But, as Reiss (19864, p. 27) argues, ethnographies provide limited 
tests of theories because they focus on a single community or, at most, on 
a cluster of neighborhoods in which community properties do not display 
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sufficient variation. And while some researchers have examined quanti- 
tative dimensions of informal social control (see, e.g., Maccoby, John- 
son, and Church 1958; Kapsis 1976; Simcha-Fagan and Schwartz 1986), 
their studies have been limited to a few select communities, precluding 
comprehensive multivariate analysis. Consequently, since Shaw and 
McKay’s macrosocial theory is primarily about between-community dif- 
ferences in social disorganization (Kornhauser 1978, p. 83), no one has 
_ undertaken crucial empirical tests of the community-level implications of 
the theory. 

The second reason that Shaw and McKay’s theory has not been tested 
directly is the overreliance on official crime rates in past research. The 
general criticisms of official data are well known and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the major issue with respect to community 
research concerns the extent to which official delinquency rates reflect 
ecological biases in official reaction to delinquent behavior (Hagan, Gillis, 
and Chan 1978; Smith 1986; Sampson 1986). For example, conflict theo- 
rists argue that lower-economic-status communities may have higher de- 
linquency rates in part because police concentration is greater there com- 
pared with higher-status areas. Further, the type of community in which 
police-citizen encounters occur may influence the actions taken by police 
(Hagan et al. 1978; Sampson 1986). In support of this idea, Smith (1986) 
demonstrated that the probability of arrest across communities declines 
substantially with increasing socioeconomic status—independent of 
crime type and other correlates of arrest decisions. 

The reliance on official data thus leaves open the question of whether 
Shaw and McKay’s findings, and the host of census-based studies follow- 
ing them, are in part artifactual. In the past 20 years or so, self-report and 
victimization data have been brought to bear on the validity of official 
statistics (see Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis 1981), but, to date, these 
alternative sources of crime measurement have had little effect on the 
question at issue. For their part, self-report studies have generally been 
either national in scope (e.g., Elliott and Ageton 1980) or specific to one 
locale (e.g., Hindelang et al. 1981); between-community estimates of 
crime rates based on self-reports are thus nonexistent across a representa- 
tive number of communities. Victimization rates, on the other hand, have 
been analyzed across 26 cities sampled in the National Crime Survey in 
the early 1970s (e.g., Decker, Shichor, and O’Brien 1982). But Shaw and 
McKay’s theory is about local community variations in crime rates, not 
large aggregates such as cities and SMSAs (Bursik 1984). More impor- 
tant, even users of victimization surveys have been forced to rely on 
census data to measure community structure (see also Sampson 1985). 

It is the goal of this article to address these two fundamental limitations 
of past research. To this end, we use recent data from a large national 
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survey of Great Britain to construct community-level measures of both 
exogenous structural factors and the mediating dimensions of social disor- 
ganization. Using self-reported data on both criminal offending and crim- 
inal victimization, we also construct crime and delinquency rates that are 
not dependent on the official reaction of the criminal-justice system. The 
unique design of the British Crime Survey (BCS) enables us to create 
measures of both social disorganization and crime rates for more than 200 
local communities and, therefore, to test directly basic hypotheses derived 
from Shaw and McKay’s community-level theory of crime and delin- 
quency. 


A COMMUNITY-LEVEL THEORY OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


In general terms, social disorganization refers to the inability of a commu- 
nity structure to realize the common values of its residents and maintain 
effective social controls (Kornhauser 1978, p. 120; Bursik 1984, p. 12).? 
Empirically, the structural dimensions of community social disorganiza- 
tion can be measured in terms of the prevalence and interdependence of 
social networks in a community—both informal (e.g., friendship ties) and 
formal (e.g., organizational participation)—and in the span of collective 
supervision that the community directs toward local problems (Thomas 
and Znaniecki 1920; Shaw and McKay 1942; Kornhauser 1978).? This 
approach is grounded in what Kasarda and Janowitz (1974, p. 329) term 
the systemic model, in which the local community is viewed as a complex 
system of friendship and kinship networks and formal and informal asso- 
ciational ties rooted in family life and ongoing socialization processes (see 
also Sampson 1988). As Bursik (1984, p. 31) notes, the correspondence of 
the systemic model with Shaw and McKay’s social-disorganization model 
lies in their shared assumption that structural barriers impede develop- 
ment of the formal and informal ties that promote the ability to solve 
common problems. Social organization and social disorganization are 
thus seen as different ends of the same continuum with respect to systemic 
networks of community social control. When formulated in such a way, 


2 As Janowitz (1975) emphasizes, social control should not be equated with social 
repression but rather with the collective pursuit of shared values that are rewarding 
and meaningful. In this regard, we assume that residents of an area value a relatively 
crime-free existence (Bursik 1984, p. 12). Given the consistent findings on public 
rankings of the seriousness of crime, this does not seem problematic (see Kornhauser 
1978, pp. 214-18). 

2 Because of data and space constraints, our focus in this paper is on the structural 
dimensions of social disorganization. For an extensive discussion of the cultural com- 
ponents of social disorganization and the cultural-deviance portion of Shaw and 
McKay’s “mixed model” of delinquency, see Kornhauser (1978, pp. 62—78). 
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the notion of social disorganization is clearly separable not only from the 
processes that may lead to it (e.g., poverty and mobility), but also from 
the degree of delinquent behavior that may result from it (see Bursik 
1984, p. 14). 


Intervening Dimensions of Social Disorganization 


The first and most important intervening construct in Shaw and McKay’s 
disorganization model was the ability of a community to supervise and 
control teenage peer groups (e.g., gangs). It has been well documented 
that delinquency is primarily a group phenomenon (Thrasher 1963; Shaw 
and McKay 1942; Short and Strodtbeck 1965; Reiss 19866), and hence, 
according to Shaw and McKay, the capacity of the community to control 
group-level dynamics is a key mechanism linking community character- 
istics with delinquency. Indeed, a central fact underlying Shaw and 
McKay’s research was that most gangs developed from unsupervised, 
spontaneous play groups (Thrasher 1963, p. 25; Bordua 1961, p. 120). 
Shaw and McKay (1969) thus argued that residents of cohesive com- 
munities were better able to control the teenage behaviors that set the 
context for group-related delinquency (Thrasher 1963, pp. 26—27; Short 
1963, p. xxiv; Short and Strodtbeck 1965). Examples of such controls 
include supervision of leisure-time youth activities, intervention in street- 
corner congregating (Thrasher 1963, p. 339; Maccoby et al. 1958; Shaw 
and McKay 1969, pp. 176-85; Bordua 1961), and challenging youth 
“who seem to be up to no good” (Skogan 1986, p. 217). Theoretically, 
then, the suggestion is that communities that are unable to control street- 
corner teenage groups will experience higher rates of delinquency than 
those in which peer groups are held in check through collective social 
control. 

Socially disorganized communities with extensive street-corner peer 
groups are also expected to have higher rates of adult crime, especially 
among younger adults who still have ties to youth gangs. As Thrasher 
(1963, p. 281) argued: “There is no hard and fast dividing line between 
predatory gangs of boys and criminal groups of younger and older adults. 
They merge into each other by imperceptible gradations, and the latter 
have their real explanation, for the most part, in the former.” Similarly, 
Shaw and McKay pointed to the link between juvenile delinquency and 
adult criminality, reporting a correlation of .90 between delinquency 
rates of juveniles aged 10—16 and referral rates of young adults aged 17— 
20 (1969, p. 95). They further noted the “striking” fact that over 70% of 
the juveniles in high-gang-delinquency areas were arrested as adults 
(Shaw and McKay 1969, p. 134). Therefore, the general hypothesis 
derived from the basic Shaw and McKay model is that street-corner 
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teenage peer groups will have a positive effect on both crime and delin- 
quency rates. 

A second dimension of community social organization is informal local 
friendship networks. Systemic theory holds that locality-based social net- 
works constitute the core social fabric of human ecological communities 
(Hunter 1974; Kasarda and Janowitz 1974). When residents form local 
social ties, their capacity for community social control is increased be- 
cause they are better able to recognize strangers and more apt to engage in 
guardianship behavior against victimization (Skogan 1986, p. 216). 

Relatedly, Krohn (1986) has examined the theoretical consequences of 
social-network theory for delinquency causation. Network density refers 
to the extent to which all actors in a social network are connected by 
direct relations. When network density is high, the ability to control 
delinquency is increased because the behavior of participants in such a 
network is potentially subject to the reactions of all network members. 
Hence, the greater the density of networks among persons in a commu- 
nity, the greater the constraint on deviant behavior within the purview of 
the social network (Krohn 1986, p. 84). 

But, as both Krohn (1986) and Freudenberg (1986) point out, the net- 
work density of acquaintances and friendships has been largely ignored in 
past research. To correct for this, we conceptualize local friendship net- 
works as a community-level structural characteristic. On the basis of 
systemic theory, we expect that local friendship networks will (a) increase 
the capacity of community residents to recognize strangers, thereby en- 
abling them to engage in guardianship behavior against predatory vic- 
timization and (b) exert structural constraints on the deviant behavior of 
residents within the community. Hence, local friendship networks are 
hypothesized to reduce both predatory victimization rates and local crime 
and delinquency offender rates. 

A third component of social organization is the rate of local participa- 
tion in formal and voluntary organizations. Community organizations 
reflect the structural embodiment of local community solidarity (Hunter 
1974, p. 191), and, with this in: mind, Kornhauser (1978, p. 79) argues 
that institutional instability and the isolation of community institutions 
are key factors underlying the structural dimension of social disorganiza- 
tion. Her argument, in short, is that when links between community 
institutions are weak, the capacity of a community to defend its local 
interests is weakened. Shaw and McKay (1969, pp. 184-85), and more 
recently Simcha-Fagan and Schwartz (1986, p. 688), have also argued 
that a weak community organizational base serves to attenuate local 
social-control functions regarding youth. _ 

Taken together, these theorists suggest that efforts to solve c comton s> g 


problems (e.g., predatory victimization) and socialize youth, dga PSPTN, 
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quency are to a large degree dependent on a community’s organizational 
base. The key to the success of these efforts hinges on the community’s 
ability to encourage high rates of participation in both formal groups and 
voluntary associations (Shaw and McKay 1969, pp. 322—26; Kornhauser 
1978, p. 81; Simcha-Fagan and Schwartz 1986, p. 688). Consequently, 
we hypothesize that communities with high rates of participation in com- 
mittees, clubs, local institutions, and other organizations will have lower 
rates of victimization and delinquency than communities in which such 
participation is low. 


Exogenous Sources of Social Disorganization 


According to Kornhauser’s (1978, p. 83) theoretical interpretation of 
Shaw and McKay, “economic level, mobility, and heterogeneity are, in 
that order, the variables assumed to account for variations in the capacity 
of subcommunities within a city to generate an effective system of con- 
trols.” Socioeconomic status (SES) has long been a mainstay ecological 
correlate of crime and delinquency (Kornhauser 1978; Bursik 1984; Byrne 
and Sampson 1986), and Shaw and McKay placed a heavy emphasis on 
how community social disorganization mediated the effects of SES on 
delinquency. By definition, they argued, communities of low economic 
status lack adequate money and resources. In conjunction with the well- 
established positive correlation between SES and participation in formal 
and voluntary organizations (Tomeh 1973, p. 97), the model suggests that 
low-socioeconomic-status communities will suffer from a weaker organi- 
zational base than higher-status communities. The effects of SES on 
crime and delinquency rates are thus hypothesized to operate primarily 
through formal and informal controls as reflected in organizational par- 
ticipation and community supervision of local youth. Most previous 
ecological research has attempted to establish direct effects of SES on 
crime (see Kornhauser 1978; Byrne and Sampson 1986) and has conse- 
quently failed to measure the hypothesized mediating links necessary to 
corroborate social-disorganization theory. 

In Shaw and McKay’s (1942) original model, residential mobility was 
hypothesized to disrupt a community’s network of social relations (Korn- 
hauser 1978). In a similar vein, Kasarda and Janowitz (1974, p. 330) 
argue that, since assimilation of newcomers into the social fabric of local 
communities is necessarily a temporal process, residential mobility oper- 
ates as a barrier to the development of extensive friendship networks, 
kinship bonds, and local associational ties. In this study, we examine a 
macrosocial conceptualization of systemic theory by focusing on the con- 
sequences of residential stability for community organization. The spe- 
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cific hypothesis is that community residential stability has direct positive 
effects on local friendship networks, which, in turn, reduce crime. 

The third source of social disorganization in the Shaw and McKay 
model was racial and ethnic heterogeneity, which was thought to thwart 
the ability of slum residents to achieve consensus. In Suttles’s (1968) 
account, fear and mistrust accompany heterogeneity, pushing residents 
into associations selected on the basis of personalistic criteria (e.g., age 
and sex). As a result of these defensive associations, the social order of the 
slum becomes segmented, provincial, and personalistic. Hence, while 
various ethnic groups may share conventional values (e.g., reducing 
crime), heterogeneity impedes communication and patterns of inter- 
action. 

Again, like mobility and SES, heterogeneity has usually been assessed 
only in terms of its direct effects on crime. In contrast, we test the basic 
disorganization postulate by hypothesizing that variations in ethnic 
heterogeneity will also increase delinquency by weakening the mediating 
components of social organization—especially control of disorderly peer 
groups. 

Family disruption.—In a recent contribution to this Journal, Sampson 
(1987) argued that marital and family disruption may decrease informal 
social controls at the community level. The basic thesis was that two- 
parent households provide increased supervision and guardianship not 
only for their own children and household property (Cohen and Felson 
1979), but also for general activities in the community. From this perspec- 
tive, the supervision of peer-group and gang activity is not simply depen- 
dent on one child’s family, but on a network of collective family control 
(Thrasher 1963, pp. 26, 65, 339; Reiss 1986a). In support of this theoreti- 
cal model, Sampson (1987) showed that macro-level family disruption 
had large direct effects on rates of juvenile crime by both whites and 
blacks. However, the analysis was based on city-level rather than local 
community data, and empirical measures of hypothesized intervening 
constructs (e.g., informal community supervision of peer groups) were 
not available. Sampson (1987, p. 376) thus emphasized that “definitive 
resolution of the mechanisms linking family disruption with crime rates 
must await further research.” 

The present study addresses this limitation by examining the mediating 
effects of community social organization on crime. In particular, we hy- 
pothesize that community-level family disruption has a direct positive 
effect on the prevalence of street-corner teenage peer groups, which, in 
turn, increases rates of crime and delinquency. 

Urbanization.—The fifth and final exogenous variable to be examined 
is level of urbanization. Although Shaw and McKay (1942) were primar- 
ily concerned with intracity patterns of delinquency, their theoretical 
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framework is consistent with the idea that urban communities have a 
decreased capacity for social control, compared with suburban and rural 
areas. In particular, urbanization may weaken local kinship and friend- 
ship networks and impede social participation in local affairs (see, e.g., 
Fischer 1982). To provide a strict test of our hypothesized effects of 
community structure on crime, we thus control for between-community 
variations in urbanization. 

In sum, our extended model of Shaw and McKay relies on the theoreti- 
cal explication of Kornhauser (1978), recent contributions of systemic and 
social-network theory (Kasarda and Janowitz 1974; Krohn 1986), and a 
macrosocial conceptualization of family disruption and crime (Sampson 
1987). The general causal structure of the direct and indirect effects of 
community theoretical constructs is represented in figure 1.+ 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


The main data analyzed in this study come from the first British Crime 
Survey (BCS), a nationwide survey of England and Wales conducted in 
1982 under the auspices of the Research and Planning Unit of the Home 
Office. The unique advantage of the BCS for present purposes is that, 
unlike most survey research, it facilitates macro-level community analy- 
sis. The reason for this is that sampling procedures resulted in the propor- 
tionate selection of 60 addresses in each of 238 ecological areas in Great 
Britain.5 A favorable 80% response rate from persons 16 and older ran- 
domly selected from 13,702 nonempty households generated the final 
sample (NV = 10,905), distributed across the 238 localities. The sample 


+ Before we test fig. 1, we should emphasize that Shaw and McKay’s theory was 
primarily about indigenous community social control. It is quite possible that weak 
local ties among residents are counterbalanced by strong ties to external institutions 
and larger (e.g., national) friendship networks (see Granovetter 1973). But while 
extralocal ties among many urbanites may be strong (Fischer 1982), they do not 
necessarily bear on local social control (see Shaw and McKay 1969, p. 185). 


5 Specifically, in the first stage of enumeration, 238 of the 552 parliamentary con- 
stituencies in England and Wales (including London) were selected with probability 
proportional to the electorate (Hough and Mayhew 1983, p. 38). Then, in 119 of the 
constituencies, 119 electoral wards were sampled with probability proportional to the 
electorate. In the other 119 areas, two polling districts were selected, also with proba- 
bility proportional to the electorate. Finally, within each sampling unit, addresses 
were chosen with probability proportional to the number of electors listed there (60 in 
each ward, 30 in each of the two polling districts). Preliminary analysis showed no 
meaningful design effects of wards vs. polling districts on the substantive results, and 
we therefore examine all 238 areas. 
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Fic. 1.—Causal model of extended version of Shaw and McKay’s theory of 
community systemic structure and rates of crime and delinquency. 


drawn from each geographical unit is representative of a relatively small 
locality that reasonably approximates the concept of “local community.”® 

Most national samples include too few persons in any one geographic 
area for the construction of community-level variables (Reiss 1986a). In 
contrast, the within-area BCS samples are large enough (average = 46), 
and the survey instrument so comprehensive, that one can construct 
theoretically relevant and reliable community variables that are not de- 
pendent on census data. Therefore, using the geographical area identifiers 
for each household, we aggregated responses to selected survey questions 
within each of the 238 areas and constructed structural variables (e.g., 
means and percentages). 

On the basis of the theoretical model developed above, we constructed 
empirical measures of the three endogenous dimensions of community 
social organization. The indicator of local friendship networks is derived 
from a question in which respondents were asked how many of their 
friends (on a five-point scale ranging from none to all) resided in the local 
community, which was defined as the area within a 15-minute walk of the 


D The average size of wards in England and Wales is just over 5,000 (see Office of 
Population Censuses and Surveys 1984, pp. xi, 2). While areal boundaries were ad- 
ministratively defined, we believe that the geographical size of sampling units, in 
conjunction with the sampling procedures, justifies using the 238 ecological areas to 
approximate local communities. 
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respondent’s home. Note that the “15-minute walk” survey definition 
meshes well with the relatively compact geographical size of each sam- 
pled area. Our community indicator is empirically defined as the mean 
level of local friendships and is intended to reflect the extent of local ties 
and friendship networks among community residents. 

The macro-level indicator of organizational participation was created 
from a question in which respondents were asked about their social and 
leisure activities for each night of the week, broken down by type of 
activity. One of the categories was attendance at the meetings of commit- 
tees and clubs. The resulting structural measure refers to the percentage 
of residents who participated in such meetings in the week before the 
interview. Although a more detailed measure is unavailable, we believe 
that variations across communities in attendance at committee, club, and 
other organizational activities provide a reasonable indicator of mobiliza- 
tion capacity and organizational base (see Kornhauser 1978, pp. 79—80). 

A direct indicator of the social control and supervision of youth peer 
groups is typically hard to come by in macro-level data. However, the 
BCS provides a fairly straightforward indicator of youth-supervision pat- 
terns that is conceptually and empirically independent of crime itself. 
Specifically, each respondent was asked how common it was (on a four- 
point scale) for groups of teenagers to hang out in public in the neighbor- 
hood and make nuisances of themselves. Separate questions were asked 
regarding crime—including common youth crimes such as vandalism. 
The problem of disorderly teenage youth hanging about in groups in 
public thus has face validity as an indicator of the extent to which the 
community is unable to control peer-group dynamics (see Maccoby et al. 
1958; Bordua 1961; Thrasher 1963). We therefore aggregated the individ- 
ual responses in each area and computed the percentage of residents who 
reported that disorderly teenage peer groups were a “very common” 
neighborhood problem. 

The three exogenous community characteristics from the original Shaw 
and McKay model are SES, residential stability, and ethnic heterogene- 
ity. To measure SES, we constructed a scale by summing z-scores of the 
major dimensions of social class—education (percentage. college edu- 
cated), occupation (percentage in professional and managerial positions), 
and income (percentage with high incomes). Residential stability is 
defined as the percentage of residents brought up in the area within a 15- 
minute walk from home. Race/ethnicity in the BCS sample is distributed 
across five categories: white, West Indian or African black, Pakistani or 
Bangladeshi Indian, other nonwhite, and mixed. To capture fully the 
range of heterogeneity, we use an index employed in recent research on 
intergroup relations (Blau 1977, p. 78). The index is (1 — © p3, where p; 
is the fraction of the population in a given group. Note that the measure 
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takes into account both the relative size and number of groups in the 
population, with a score of one reflecting maximum heterogeneity. 

On the basis of our theoretical extension of Shaw and McKay derived 
from Sampson (1987), family disruption is included as a fourth exogenous 
community characteristic. Family disruption is measured by summing 
z-scores of two related dimensions—the proportion of divorced and sepa- 
rated adults among those who had ever married and the percentage of 
households with single parents with children. And the final exogenous 
variable, urbanization, is controlled for by our assigning all communities 
located in central-city locations a dummy variable of one and all others a 
zero (see Hough and Mayhew 1983).’ 

The most general test of social-disorganization theory concerns its abil- 
ity to explain total crime rates. Accordingly, to serve as an overall in- 
dicator of crime, we constructed the total victimization rate. To re- 
fiect between-community variations in serious predatory crimes against 
persons, we also constructed measures of mugging/street robbery and 
stranger violence (assault and rape). The mugging/robbery variable was 
derived from aggregation of the responses to a question in which respon- 
dents were asked how prevalent such crimes were in their local commu- 
nity. Knowledge of criminal victimization of other than respondents is 
thus reflected in the measure (see Skogan 1986). Conversely, both the 
stranger violence and total victimization rates were constructed from re- 
spondents’ reports of their victimization experiences during the previous 
year, aggregated to the community level. Specifically, each victim of 
assaultive violence (rape or assault) was asked if the offender(s) was a 
stranger or acquaintance. The resulting rate of stranger violence reflects 
the prevalence of predatory attacks by stranger(s). Total victimization 
refers to the prevalence of all personal and household crimes.. To the 
extent that these indicators of victimization measured in different ways 
yield similar patterns, they give us more confidence in the validity of 
results. 

To measure property and household victimization, we constructed 
three measures from victim reports—burglary, motor vehicle theft, and 
vandalism to home or property. Note that juveniles are involved in prop- 
erty crimes much more than in violent crimes (Flanagan and McLeod 
1983, p. 402). Vandalism, in particular, may be seen as a general proxy - 
for juvenile delinquency. 

The theory of social disorganization speaks not only to the ability of a 
community to achieve common values (e.g., to defend itself against pred- 


7 At the aggregate level, the dummy variable for urbanization also serves to control for 
the overrepresentation of inner-city communities in the sample (see Hough and May- 
hew 1983, p. 38). 
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atory victimization), but also to community processes that produce of- 
fenders. Indeed, Shaw and McKay’s (1942, 1969) analyses focused mostly 
on rates of delinquent offending (e.g., court referral rates per 1,000 local 
youth). We also examine offending rates, but to counteract official reac- 
tion biases, we derived rates of offending from self-reported data. Using 
show-card methods, the interviewer asked each respondent to report his 
or her involvement in various deviant and illegal activities. Many of these 
acts are not germane to the present study (e.g., drunk driving and occu- 
pational theft) and many serious crimes occurred too infrequently to study 
reliably (e.g., major theft and burglary). We thus constructed two mea- 
sures tapping behaviors that are directly relevant to this study and that 
permit reliable analysis. Specifically, measures of self-reported personal 
violence (e.g., started a fight with someone outside the family, deliber- 
ately injured someone outside the family, or carried a weapon in a fight) 
and property theft/vandalism (e.g., defaced wall, did deliberate property 
damages to car, house, phone booth; took things from shops, stores, etc. 
without paying for them) were created for each person. Because even 
these offenses were relatively infrequent, the resulting rates represent 
between-community variations in the prevalence of self-reported offend- 
ing against persons and property.® 


FINDINGS 


The most notable feature of the descriptive statistics displayed in table 1 
is that communities do vary significantly along theoretically relevant di- 
mensions. For example, although a third of residents were brought up in 
the community, residential stability varies from a low of zero to almost 
75%. The variables tapping the three intervening community factors also 
vary widely: for example, the prevalence of unsupervised peer groups in a 


8 Preliminary inspection of descriptive data revealed that rates of the most serious 
crimes (e.g., robbery, stranger violence, burglary) were highly skewed. For example, 
in raw form, the rate of stranger violence had skewness and kurtosis values of 2.4 and 
10.1, respectively. To induce normality, we took the natural logarithms (+ 1) of vic- 
timization rates that had skewness and kurtosis values greater than one. Self-reported 
offending rates were also skewed, and, hence, they too were logged. Further, it should 
be noted that the six self-reported delinquency items, along with the two questions 
about local friendships and organizational participation, were asked in a follow-up 
interview of all victims and a random selection (40%) of nonvictims (V = 6,329). 
Hence, the structural variables referring to friendship networks, organizational par- 
ticipation, and the two offending rates are based on an average within-area sample size 
of 27. Because victims were oversampled in the follow-up (see Hough and Mayhew 
1983, pp. 39-40), the individual-level responses were weighted to restore representa- 
tiveness before community variables were constructed. All other aggregate measures 
were constructed from the full sample of 10,905 persons. 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR MAJOR VARIABLES, 238 BRITISH 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES (1982) 


Variable Mean SD Min. Max. 

Exogenous: 

Socioeconomic status* `... .00 2.48 — 4,02 9.69 

Ethnic heterogeneity ...................-. .08 .14 .00 65 

Residential stability `... 32.99 15.06 .00 72.50 

Family disruption* ....................08. .00 1,72 — 2.09 6.66 

Urbanization ............ 0.0. cc cece ees .20 .40 .00 1.00 
Intervening: 

Local friendship networks ................ 2.52 A8 1.56 3.73 

Unsupervised peer groups ................. 37.38 14.44 .00 76.40 

Organizational participation ............... 8.66 6.94 .00 34.60 
Victimization rates: 

Mugging/street robberyf .................. 2.13 1.35 .00 4.48 

Stranger violence? ...............0.00000- .96 29 .00 3.07 

Total crime `... 41.99 16.55 9.10 93.30 

Burglary} `... 1.54 .87 .00 3.39 

Motor-vehicle theftł `... 1.18 1.02 .00 3.32 

Vandalism eg Zeg E eens 7.03 5.48 00 28.60 
Offending rates: 

Personal violencet ..............0ceceeuee 1.31 .96 .00 3.08 


Theft/vandalismT `... 42 79 .00 2.59 


* Scale based on z-scores. 
+ Natural log transformation. 


community ranges from zero to over 75%, while organizational participa- 
tion of community residents ranges from none to over a third. We now 
address the nature of these variations with respect to the theory. 

The first two columns in table 2 reveal clear support for our linkage of 
Shaw and McKay’s (1942) social-disorganization theory with Kasarda 
and Janowitz’s (1974) systemic model of community attachment.’ Net of 
urbanization, SES, heterogeneity, and family disruption, residential sta- 
bility has a large direct effect (B = .42) on local friendship networks. 
Urbanization also has a negative effect on friendship networks, as ex- 
pected, but its magnitude is considerably smaller than residential sta- 
bility. 


9 Because the number of individual cases used to create the aggregate measures varied 
slightly by community, the variance of the residuals is not constant. Therefore, 
weighted-least-squares (WLS) regression is used to induce homoscedasticity of error 
variances: each case is weighted by the square root of the unweighted sample size 
(Hanushek and Jackson 1977, pp. 143, 152). 
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TABLE 2 


WLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE ON 
DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION IN 238 BRITISH LOCAL COMMUNITIES (1982) 


LocaL FRIENDSHIP UNSUPERVISED ORGANIZATIONAL 


NETWORKS PEER GROUPS PARTICIPATION 
B t-ratio B t-ratio B tratio 
Socioeconomic status ........ —.06 —-.91 — A4 —5.31** 17 2.33** 
Ethnic heterogeneity ......... 02 34 13 2.04** —.06 —.83 
Residential stability ......... 42 6.35** 12 1.90%  —.09 —1.26 
Family disruption ........... —.03 —.45 ER 3.73** —.02 —.28 
Urbanization `... —.27 —3.91** 1S 2.21** —.10 —1.32 
EE 26 20 07 
a P < .01 for these values. 
* P< 10. 
6 P< OS. 


The data in columns 3 and 4 provide support for the most crucial 
mediating variable in the social-disorganization model. As hypothesized 
by Shaw and McKay, lower-class communities with fewer resources are 
apparently unable to control or supervise youths’ congregating to the 
extent that upper-class communities can. Note that the standardized di- 
rect effect of SES is substantial (— .34). And in support of the macro-level 
social-control model proposed by Sampson (1987), communities with ele- 
vated levels of family disruption experience higher levels of disorderly 
peer-group behavior by teenagers than communities with lower levels of 
family disruption. Also in consistency with the Shaw and McKay model, 
urbanization and ethnic heterogeneity have significant positive effects on 
the inability of a community to control its youth. The only unexpected 
finding is the marginally significant positive effect of residential stability. 

The results for organizational participation (cols. 5 and 6) indicate 
weaker predictive power of community structural context, but the pat- 
tern of effects is still consistent with the theory. As Shaw and McKay 
hypothesized, community-level SES is the strongest determinant of or- 
ganizational participation (B = .17; P < .05). Overall, the data support 
the model and, in the process, the construct validity of key endogenous 
' dimensions of community social disorganization. 


Rates of Personal Violence and Total Victimization 


The structural-equation results in table 3 indicate that the level of un- 
supervised teenage peer groups has the largest independent effect on all 
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TABLE 3 


WLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION ON RATES OF PERSONAL VIOLENCE AND TOTAL VICTIMIZATION 
IN 238 BRITISH LOCAL COMMUNITIES (1982) 


PERSONAL VIOLENCE AND TOTAL VICTIMIZATION 


Mugging/Street Stranger Total 
Robbery Violence Victimization 
B t-ratio B ‘ratio B t-ratio 
Socioeconomic status ........ — DI — 20 .10 1.30 —.03 —.48 
Ethnic heterogeneity ......... 29 5.79** .02 26 .08 1.23 
Residential stability ......... 08 1.53 —.09 —1.11 .03 53 
Family disruption ........... .08 1.78* .14 2.02** 20 3.61** 
Urbanization ............... 26 5.01** Al 1.36 21 3.26** 
Local friendship networks .... —.19 —4.01** -—.03  —.48 —.12 ~2.12** 
Unsupervised peer groups .... A8 7.01** 19 2.60** A4 5.58** 
- Organizational participation .. —.07 —1.70% —.14 —2.11** ~.11 —2.00** 
E .61 15 42 
* P < .01 for these values. 
*P<.10. 
** p< 05, 


three forms of victimization. Specifically, net of all other community 
characteristics, the indicator of unsupervised peer groups is substantially 
related to mugging and robbery (.35), stranger violence (.19), and the 
total victimization rate (.34). Furthermore, community SES has insignifi- 
cant effects on all three types of victimization. These data thus provide an 
illustration of the misleading inferences that could be drawn from an 
attempt to identify only direct effects of social-stratification factors, such 
as SES. Indeed, 80% of the total effect of SES on mugging and street 
robbery is mediated by the indicator of unsupervised teenage youth. Simi- 
larly, 34% and 68% of the total effect of community SES on stranger 
violence and total victimization, respectively, is mediated by level of 
unsupervised peer groupe 17 And while ethnic heterogeneity has a fairly 
large direct effect on mugging/robbery (.29), the indicator of unsupervised 
peer groups transmits 47% of the effect of heterogeneity on stranger 
violence and 33% of its effect on total-victimization rates. 


10 Space limitations preclude the tabular presentation of reduced-form results and 
indirect effects in the structural equations for all eight crime rates. For simplicity, we 
present the direct effects in tables and discuss in the text the indirect-effect estimates 
and the proportion of the absolute value of total effects (see Alwin and Hauser 1981, 
p. 140) mediated by the intervening variables, as specified in the theoretical model. 
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The extent of community friendship ties is inversely related to both 
street robbery (— .19) and total victimization (—.12). The direct effect of 
residential stability on victimization is insignificant, and when we com- 
bine that result with the results in table 2, we conclude that the total 
effect of such stability on crime is accounted for in large part by local 
social networks. This conclusion confirms a key hypothesis linking the 
disorganization framework with recent developments in social-network 
theory (Krohn 1986). More precisely, we find that 39% of the total effect 
of community stability on mugging is mediated through local friendship 
networks, while the corresponding figure for total victimization is 38%. 

Although modest in magnitude, the pattern of results for organiza- 
tional participation also supports theoretical predictions. For example, 
organizational participation has significant (P < .05) negative effects on 
stranger violence and total personal crime and a marginally significant 
negative effect (P < .10) on rates of street mugging. Of the total effect of 
community socioeconomic status on stranger violence and total crime, 
organizational participation mediates about 12%. 

Family disruption has indirect effects on all three types of victimization 
through its effect on disorderly teenage peer groups. The proportion of 
the total effects of family disruption accounted for by unsupervised youth 
is 50%, 23%, and 27% for mugging, stranger violence, and total victimi- 
zation, respectively. Family disruption also has fairly substantial direct 
effects on the last two rates, a finding consistent with the argument that 
single-adult households provide increased opportunities for crime (Cohen 
and Felson 1979; Sampson 1987). 


Rates of Household and Property Victimization 


Columns 1 and 2 in table 4 reveal that all three mediating dimensions of 
community social organization have independent effects on burglary. In 
particular, the data suggest that communities characterized by extensive 
friendship networks, high organizational participation, and effective con- 
trol of teenage peer groups have lower than average rates of burglary. It is 
especially interesting to note the important role of friendship networks, 
the variable with the second largest effect (—.20) on burglary. In con- 
junction with the fact that residential stability has an insignificant direct 
effect on burglary, the results again establish empirical support for the 
systemic, social-organizational approach. Specifically, one-half of the ef- 
fect of community residential stability on burglary rates is mediated by 
friendship ties among local residents. 

The indicator of disorderly peer groups has a significant positive effect 
on burglary (.18), motor-vehicle theft (.26), and vandalism (.38). The 
large effect on vandalism is particularly supportive of the theory since it is 
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TABLE 4 


WLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 
AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION ON RATES OF HOUSEHOLD AND PROPERTY 
VICTIMIZATION IN 238 BRITISH LOCAL COMMUNITIES (1982) 


HOUSEHOLD AND PROPERTY VICTIMIZATION 


Burglary Auto Theft Vandalism 
B t-ratio B ratio B tratio 

Socioeconomic status ......... St 1.87% —.13 ~—1.87* —.16 ~2.20** 
Ethnic heterogeneity ......... 21 3.35** 03 ER — ID ~—1.44 
Residential stability .......... -05 24 —.13 —1.83* —.15 —1.96** 
Family disruption ............ 15 2.68** Lä 2.14** .09 1,35 
Urbanization ................ 19 2.78** 19 2.62** —.00 —.03 
Local friendship networks ..... — A0 —3.35** —.03 ~—.53 —.07 -.97 
Unsupervised peer groups ..... 18 2.82** 26 3.92** A8 5.32** 
Organizational participation ...  —.15 —2.85** —.18 —3.19** —.04 —.65 
RIS EE hae eee aia eS .39 20 EA 

2 P < .01 for these values. 

* P<. 

** P< o. 


one of the most typical juvenile offenses and is usually committed in 
groups (Thrasher 1963; Shaw and McKay 1942). Note also that, if only 
direct effects were considered, we would conclude that community SES 
increases burglary—not an unreasonable finding since wealthier com- 
munities offer more to steal than poorer ones. But almost a third (28%) of 
the total effect of SES on burglary is mediated by disorderly peer groups; 
that is, SES reduces burglary indirectly through its effects on local control 
of teenage peer groups. 

Organizational participation has a relatively strong negative effect on 
two out of the three property crimes: burglary (—.15) and motor-vehicle 
theft (~.18). This indicator of the structural embodiment of community 
social control also mediates a small part of the effect of community SES 
(approximately 12%). Only vandalism is unaffected by either friendship 
networks or organizational participation. 

In short, our analyses support the view that community social disor- 
ganization accounts for much of the effect of community-level SES, resi- 
dential stability, family disruption, and heterogeneity on rates of both 
personal and property victimization. Indeed, taken together, the three 
dimensions of community social disorganization mediate over one-half of 
the effects of Shaw and McKay’s three structural factors (SES, mobility, 
heterogeneity) on the most general indicator of crime (Ge, total victimiza- 
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tion rate) in the predicted manner. And while family disruption has direct 
effects on every crime but vandalism, on average, one-third of its effects 
on victimization are transmitted by teenage peer groups. 


Rates of Offending 


Thus far we have examined rates of survey-reported victimization that 
are independent of the selection mechanisms of the criminal-justice sys- 
tem. We now turn to an alternative window that is also free of criminal- 
justice distortions in order to view the criminal process—estimates of the 
rate of offending in each area for common crimes against persons (e.g., 
fighting and assault) and property (e.g., vandalism and larceny) gener- 
ated from self-reported survey data. 

As shown in table 5, the pattern of relative effects provides support for 
the major hypothesis concerning variations in macro-level social control. 
Namely, the level of unsupervised peer groups has direct positive effects 
on rates of both violent (.17) and property (.16) offending. Moreover, 
none of the three exogenous factors in Shaw and McKay’s original model 
(SES, heterogeneity, and residential stability) have significant (P < .05) 
direct effects on offending rates. Rather, as predicted by the theory, their 
effects are largely mediated by unsupervised teenage peer groups.!? For 
example, of the total effect of SES on rates of personal violence and 
property theft/vandalism, a substantial portion (64% and 46%, respec- 
tively) is mediated by unsupervised teenage peer groups. Further, some 
97% of the total effect of family disruption on violent offending is 
mediated by unsupervised peer groups. Note, however, that family dis- 
ruption has the largest direct effect on involvement in property offending. 
Areas with cohesive family structures appear able to control crimes such 
as vandalism through means other than supervision of youth (e.g., in- 
creased guardianship of property). 

Of the other two intervening factors, the density of local friendship 
networks has a significant negative effect on rates of property offending 
(B = —.17). The lack of an effect of organizational participation on 
either property or violent offending rates is somewhat surprising, given 


11 As noted earlier, the link between gang delinquency and adult criminal careers in 
socially disorganized areas was suggested by both Thrasher (1963) and Shaw and 
McKay (1942, 1969). Nonetheless, the effect of unsupervised teenage peer groups 
should be stronger on juvenile delinquency than on adult crime (Thrasher 1963, 
p. 281). This expectation appears supported by the data in that the indicator of 
unsupervised peer groups has stronger effects on victimization rates—which include a 
substantial proportion of offenses by juveniles—than on rates of self-reported offend- 
ing by respondents, most of whom are adults. 
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TABLE 5 


WLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 
AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION ON SELF-REPORTED OFFENDING RATES 
IN 238 BRITISH LOCAL COMMUNITIES (1982) 


OFFENDING RATES 


Personal Property 
Violence Theft/Vandalism 
B t-ratio B t-ratio , 

Socioeconomic status `... — .03 —.40 04 54 
Ethnic heterogeneity .................- 14 1.79* —.10 —1.27 
Residential stability ................... —.02 — A0 .10 1.24 
Family disruption `... —.00 —.08 .18 2.56** 
Urbanization `... — .00 —.11 — 10 —1.23 
Local friendship networks .............. .02 .20 —.17 —2.26** 
Unsupervised peer groups .............. 17 2.20** BIEL Ae 
Organizational participation ............ 01 .16 .08 1.27: 
Re ei Feces ege ENT Dës .09° 


a P < .07 for this value. 
b P < .01 for this value. 
* P <.10. 

** P< 05. 


its significant negative effect on victimization rates (tables 3 and 4). This 
suggests that well-organized communities (or communities with high 
mobilization capacities) may be effective in countering threats to personal 
safety by neighborhood victimization, but that such efforts do not neces- 
sarily reduce the propensity to offend among community residents. In this 
vein, note that offenders may be committing crimes outside the commu- 
nity. 17 


Consistency Tests and Verification 


We performed a series of tests to detect possible influential observations, 
multicollinearity, and misspecification error. First, all regression models 
in tables 2—5 were examined for influential observations through inspec- 
tion of residuals and the statistic Cook’s D (see Cook and Weisberg 1982). 


12 The lower overall explained variance in table 5, as opposed to tables 3 and 4, 
suggests that there may be more measurement error in self-reported offending rates 
than victimization rates. If true, this is probably due to greater unreliability in measur- 
ing offending than victimization and also to the overall infrequent nature of offending 
among adults in the BCS sample. 
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In all models, no one community in Great Britain had a disproportionate 
influence on the parameter estimates. In fact, the largest Cook’s D value 
was .10, well below traditional levels of concern (typically 1.0). Second, 
we examined empirically the issue of multicollinearity. The correlations 
among independent variables were moderate—out of 28, only four were 
greater than .30, and, of these, the largest was .51. Variance-inflation 
factors were thus much below levels of concern (less than 2.0). 

Third, we explored the possibility of whether our measure of unsuper- 
vised peer groups was confounded with age structure. It is possible that 
both high concentrations of unsupervised peer groups and high crime 
rates could be the result of there being many youths in the community. To 
assess this, we re-ran all models with a control for the proportion of 
households with juveniles. This control for age structure did not alter the 
major findings: the effect of unsupervised peer groups on rates of robbery, 
stranger violence, total victimization, burglary, auto theft, vandalism, 
self-reported (SR) violence and SR theft/vandalism was .36, .19, .33, .17, 
.26, .38, .15, and .16, respectively (cf. tables 3 and 4). 

Fourth, we reestimated each regression model by (a) deleting insignifi- 
cant predictors from tables 2—5 and (b) entering a new vector of four other 
potentially confounding characteristics. These included two traditional 
factors—percentage of unemployed and percentage of homeowners—and 
an alternative indicator of urbanization (building density). For the crime 
regressions, we also entered a variable tapping the “routine activity” 
patterns of community residents (Cohen and Felson 1979), defined as the 
mean number of nights spent outside the home for leisure activities. 
However, these new specifications did not change the major substantive 
results, thus increasing confidence in the validity and robustness of the 
original models. 

Finally, it is possible that, in communities where crime rates are high, 
residents are afraid to venture outside their homes. In particular, fear of 
crime may inhibit the formation of local friendship groups and participa- 
tion in community organizations (Skogan 1986; Sampson 1988). If this 
were true, it would confound the effects of friendship ties and organiza- 
tional participation on crime with the consequences of fear of crime. To 
assess this, we re-ran the models and controlled for the extent to which ` 
residents felt unsafe walking in their neighborhoods at night. This is a 
strict test of the independent effects of theoretical measures because crime 
rates and fear overlap, both conceptually and empirically (.52). Never- 
theless, the results were consistent with those presented above. It is im- 
portant that the effects of local friendship networks and organizational 
participation on total victimization remained unchanged (B = —.12 and 
~ .11, respectively; P < .05). 
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REPLICATION AND EXTERNAL VALIDATION b 


Despite the supportive empirical results thus far, there are two specific 
limitations to the 1982 BCS data that bear on major theoretical concerns. 
The first relates to the key indicator of unsupervised teenage peer groups. 
Recall that respondents were asked about groups of teenagers who made 
nuisances of themselves in the community. Although most of the victimi- 
zation rates referred to quite serious crimes (e.g., robbery, stranger vio- 
lence, burglary), it is nonetheless possible that respondents used these 
crimes as the criterion for defining nuisance behavior by teens. Were this 
the case, our measure of unsupervised peer groups may be in part defini- 
tionally confounded with crime itself. 

The second issue pertains to the macro-level indicator of local friend- 
ship networks. Given that the survey question asked how many of the 
respondent’s personal friends resided in the area (from none to all), a 
respondent with only one friend could be viewed as having strong local 
ties if his or her only friend lived in the community. On the other hand, 
those with an unusually large number of friends could be defined as 
having weak local ties even if they had several friends in the community. 
The question thus partly confounds variation in the number of friends 
each respondent has with their location. 

While we do not believe that these two limitations pose a significant 
threat to the validity of findings, they do raise questions that merit empir- 
ical answers.!* An answer is therefore provided through replication on a 
separate study that specifically addresses the two measurement issues— 
the second British Crime Survey. Conducted in 1984, the second BCS 
was not a follow-up but rather an independent nationally representative 
sample of 11,030 British residents. Approximately 37 randomly selected 
household respondents aged 16 and over were interviewed in each of 300 
political constituencies of England and Wales, thus permitting the con- 
struction of macro-level measures in a fashion analogous to that in 1982.4 


13 We thank an anonymous AJS reviewer for raising these issues, spurring the idea of 
external validation. 

14 Within the 300 selected constituencies, further clustering of the sample was re- 
quired, leading to the selection of two wards. The final sampling unit from which | 
names and addresses were drawn was a polling district within each ward. In this 
design, there were only 18 interviews conducted in each polling district for the main 
questionnaire and 11 for the follow-up. With fewer than 20 respondents per area, 
community-level measures may be unreliable. Therefore, the decision was made to 
base the main replication on macro-level measures for the 300 political constituencies. 
Although larger than polling districts, the samples within constituencies are represen- 
tative of the population and they are sufficient in number—the average number of 
completed main interviews per area is 37 (22 for follow-up). For complete details of the 
1984 BCS design and interview format, see Hough and Mayhew (1985, app. B). 
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Despite similarities in design, the 1984 BCS is not as germane as the 
1982 BCS for community-level analysis. First, political constituencies 
reflect ecological units that are much larger and more heterogeneous than 
those used for 1982. Second, because more areas were sampled, there are 
about 10 fewer respondents per area; consequently, aggregated commu- 
nity measures are less reliable. Third, the detailed activity question that 
served as the basis for our measure of organizational participation 
was not asked, and none of the relevant self-reported offending items 
(e.g., personal violence, theft, and vandalism) in the 1982 BCS were 
repeated. Accordingly, the 1984 BCS cannot be used to replicate the 
offending-rate results or the organizational-participation results, nor are 
the sampling units as valid as those from 1982 for approximating local 
communities. 

Fortunately, however, the strengths of the 1984 BCS directly address 
the weaknesses in the 1982 BCS for our two main indicators of social 
disorganization. First, the wording of the peer-group question was 
changed to ask about “teenagers hanging around on the streets.” No 
mention was made of nuisance behavior, and, unlike the 1982 BCS, the 
question specifically taps the dimension of group-oriented street-corner 
behavior. This is directly relevant to the ideas of both Shaw and McKay 
(1969) and Thrasher (1963) concerning teenagers “hanging out” on the 
street in groups. The new measure is defined as the proportion of resi- 
dents who said that local street-corner teens were common. 

Second, the friendship question was changed to restrict the respon- 
dent’s universe of friends to the immediate area. Each resident was 
asked, “Thinking of the people who live in this area, how many would 
_ you regard as friends or acquaintances?” (ranging from none to most). 
Hence, instead of confounding the number of total friends, this question 
‘measures only the ties among local residents (e.g., a person with only one 
friend in the area would score low on this dimension). Note also that the 
question asks about acquaintances—thus merging friendships with the 
idea of density of acquaintanceship to form a more general measure tap- 
ping local associational ties and networks (see Freudenberg 1986). The 
community-level measure is defined as the proportion of residents who 
reported that most of the people in the area were either friends or ac- 
quaintances. 

In short, the 1984 BCS allows us to replicate the fundamental portion 
of our social-disorganization model. Where the 1982 BCS is weak, the 
1984 BCS is strong, and vice versa. Therefore, if the results converge in 
light of these divergent limitations, we will have strong empirical support 
for the theory in the form of external validation (see Selltiz, Wrightsman, 
and Cook 1976, p. 577). 
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1984 BCS Results 


Table 6 presents the WLS regression model. 17 In panel A we observe that 
the exogenous community characteristics predict the endogenous dimen- 
sions of social disorganization in much the same manner as in 1982. For - 
example, SES has a significant negative effect on teenage street-corner 
groups, while heterogeneity and, especially, family disruption have sig- 
nificant positive effects. The pattern of results for local informal networks 
is also congruent with that in 1982, in that the strongest predictor of the 
density of friendships/acquaintanceships is residential stability. In fact, 
the effect of residential stability (.32) is more than double that of any other 
variable. Panel A thus replicates on an independent sample our extended 
version of Shaw and McKay’s model of the structural sources of commu- 
nity social disorganization. 

Panel B of table 6 turns to the estimates of the full theoretical model. 
The primary question is whether the newly defined street-corner peer 
group and local network variables have the predicted effects on victimi- 
zation rates. The answer is clear: the indicator of street-corner teenage 
peer groups has a significant effect on all four victimization rates. In fact, 
of all the variables in the model, the level of street-corner youth has by far 
the largest effect on vandalism and assault. In conjunction with the 1982 
results, the large effect on vandalism underscores the connection between 
“hanging out” (Thrasher 1963) and delinquent acts. It thus appears that 
poor heterogeneous communities with pronounced family disruption fos- 
ter street-corner teenage groups, which, in turn, leads to increased delin- 
quency and ultimately to a pattern of adult crime. 

The results for friendship networks are similarly supportive. The den- 
sity of friendships/acquaintanceships has significant inverse effects on 
three out of four crimes, despite controls for six important community 
characteristics. It is particularly noteworthy that informal associational 
ties have the second largest effect on robbery. It seems that communities 
with sparse ties among friends and neighbors generate a weakened system 
of social control, which, in turn, facilitates predatory crime. 

In brief, macro-level empirical analysis of the 1984 BCS replicates 
almost fully the theoretical picture painted in the 1982 BCS. Replication 


15 To achieve replication, we constructed indicators of SES, heterogeneity, residential 
stability, family disruption, and urbanization parallel to those in 1982. And while 
parallel self-reported offending rates were unavailable for analysis, we were able to 
construct four victimization rates similar to 1982—-two personal (robbery and assault) 
and two property (burglary and vandalism). As in 1982, we included not only retro- 
spective reports of victimization but, where possible, ratings of the crime problem in 
the local area (burglary, vandalism, and robbery). Also, parallel to 1982, the WLS 
regression models are weighted by the differential sample sizes across communities. 
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Crime 


in this case is especially compelling because of the differing nature of 
limitations associated with each survey.'® Our confidence is therefore 
increased that the indicators of unsupervised peer groups and local 
friendship networks in both surveys are tapping important and distinct 
dimensions of community levels of social disorganization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Relying on recent insights from social-network theory and a macro-level 
conceptualization of family structure and crime, we have presented evi- 
dence from two large national surveys of England and Wales that rep- 
licate and significantly extend Shaw and McKay’s systemic model of 
community social disorganization. Specifically, our empirical analysis 
established that communities characterized by sparse friendship net- 
works, unsupervised teenage peer groups, and low organizational partici- 
pation had disproportionately high rates of crime and delinquency. More- 
over, variations in these dimensions of community social disorganization 
were shown to mediate in large part the effects of community structural 
characteristics (i.e., low socioeconomic status, residential mobility, ethnic 
heterogeneity, and family disruption) in the manner predicted by our 
theoretical model. We have thus demonstrated that social-disorganization 
theory has vitality and renewed relevance for explaining macro-level 
variations in crime rates (see also Bursik 1984, 1986). In particular, the 
fact that Shaw and McKay’s model explains crime and delinquency rates 
in a culture other than the United States (cf. Clinard and Abbott 1976, 
p. 201) is testimony to its power and generalizability (see Kohn 1987). 
Nevertheless, our analysis does not constitute a definitive test of social- 
disorganization theory. First, the proportion of variance explained in 
crime and delinquency was, at times, quite modest. Second, only three 
dimensions of community organization were examined, and these were, 
of necessity, measured with single items. In this regard, note that while 
local friendship networks, organizational participation, and control of 
teenage peer groups are all dimensions of a systemic concept of social 


16 Further analysis revealed that the major findings in table 6 were not affected by 
influential observations, multicollinearity, or alternative model specifications. And as 
a final check on the results, we repeated the entire 1984 BCS analysis on equivalent 
measures constructed for each of 599 polling districts. The results showed that the 
proportion of variance explained was generally lower for the polling districts, most 
likely because of increased measurement error associated with the smaller sample sizes 
used to construct aggregate measures (see n. 14). However, the structural-parameter 
estimates were almost equivalent. In particular, the direct effect of the major theoreti- 
cal variable—street-corner peer groups—was .12, .34, .16, and .23 (all P < .01) on 
rates of burglary, vandalism, robbery, and assault, respectively (cf. table 6). These 
convergent results solidify the substantive conclusions based on the 1984 data. 
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organization, they are conceptually distinct and hence not different mea- 
sures of the same variable. Consequently, we were unable to model mea- 
surement error with unobservable-variable methods. Third, the organi- 
zational-participation variable was imprecise—for example, we do not 
know which organizations respondents were involved with, and in fact 
we cannot guarantee that they were located in the community. Finally, 
better measures of both friendship networks (see, e.g., Fischer 1982; 
Freudenberg 1986) and street-corner gangs (see, e.g., Short and Strodt- 
beck 1965) are needed at the community level. 

But despite these limitations, the overall empirical results were theoret- 
ically consistent and robust for a variety of model specifications. Indeed, 
12 different victimization and offending rates were analyzed across a 
large number of local communities (238, 300, and 599) for two indepen- 
dent samples at different time periods, all with convergent results. And 
most important, we believe that the ability to measure dimensions of 
social disorganization at the community level represents an essential first 
step in directly testing macrosocial control theory. Without such empir- 
ical identification of mediating links, the theory is open to charges that it 
is conceptually redundant with crime itself and, what is perhaps more 
crucial, that traditional ecological studies are compatible with almost any 
theoretical speculation. We therefore hope that future research will im- 
prove on the present effort by directing attention toward more precise 
measures of the salient dimensions of community social disorganization. 
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This paper examines the age/crime distribution to determine 
whether there is a single pattern that is constant over time and 
across crime categories. Using arrest data of the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reports for the periods of 1940, 1960, and 1980, the article 
compares parameters including age of maximum criminality, over- 
all shape of the age-crime curve, and rate of decline from the peak 
age. Not only is there variation by crime type when the age-crime 
statistics for 1980 are examined; there is considerable change be- 
tween 1940 and 1980. The most significant change has been the 
progressive concentration of offending among the young; this sug- 
gests increasing discontinuity in the transition from adolescence to 
adulthood in modern times. Variations found in the age distribution 
for different crime types support the traditional sociological view 
that, although crime rates typically decline throughout life after the 
initial rise in adolescence, certain crimes peak later, or decline more 
slowly, or both. 


The proposition that involvement in crime diminishes with age is one of 
the oldest and most widely accepted in criminology (Quetelet 1831; Par- 
melee 1918). But there is disagreement about the strength and the univer- 
sality of the age-crime relation. The traditional sociological view is that 
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crime tends to peak in adolescence or early adulthood and then generally 
declines with age. However, while a decline in criminality is common to 
all age-crime distributions over time or across localities, the parameters of 
the distributions may be quite different (Mannheim 1965). 

The traditional sociological explanation of the tendency for crime to 
decline with age (whether sharply for some crimes or slowly for others) 
rests on the Hobbesian assumption that human behavior is not inherently 
conforming and that the “problem of social order” facing any society is a 
recurring one. Any society capable of survival must have an institutional 
structure that motivates its youth to assume adult roles and respon- 
sibilities. As Ryder (1965, p. 845) observes, “Society at large is faced 
perennially with an invasion of barbarians . . . [and] every adult genera- 
tion is faced with the task of civilizing those barbarians.” This “civiliz- 
ing,” or pressure toward conformity, is achieved through age-related pro- 
cesses of socialization, social integration, and social control that raise the 
costs of crime and reduce its benefits. 

Recently, Hirschi and Gottfredson (1983; Gottfredson and Hirschi 
1986) have disputed the traditional sociological view of the age-crime 
relationship, arguing instead that the age distribution of crime is essen- 
tially invariant across time and space, regardless of offense. They further 
argue that existing explanations for the relationship between age and 
crime are erroneous and that the age distribution of crime cannot be 
explained by sociological theories currently utilized by criminologists 
(such as strain, differential association, or social control) because the 
causal variables employed in these theories are supposed to vary across 
_ time and space. In addition, Hirschi and Gottfredson contend that the 
identification of the causes of crime at any age will suffice to identify them 
at other ages as well. Thus, cohort and other types of longitudinal re- 
search designs are not necessary in studying crime causation, 

We agree with other critics (e.g., Greenberg 1985; Farrington 1986) 
that Hirschi and Gottfredson’s contentions are overstated and mislead- 
ing. First, the evidence offered by Hirschi and Gottfredson on the age- 
crime relation over time and across offenses is sparse. Comparisons across 
offense type are limited to plots displaying the age distribution for com- 
mon crimes of theft and interpersonal violence. The comparison over 
time is limited to plots showing three age distributions: one on total 
indicted persons from England and Wales in 1842—44, another on total 
convictions from England in 1913, and another on total arrests from the 
United States in 1979 as reported in the Uniform Crime Reports. “The 
shape or form of the distribution,” Hirschi and Gottfredson (1983, p. 55) 
conclude, “has remained virtually unchanged for about 150 years.” Un- 
fortunately, Hirschi and Gottfredson do not provide any statistical tests, 
and their age-crime plots are so compressed that it is difficult, if not 
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impossible, to discern whether, in fact, any differences in age distribution 
do exist. 

Second, although few in number, the studies examining the age-crime 
relationship have had modest success in identifying social causes, despite 
Hirschi and Gottfredson’s claim to the contrary. For example, Rowe and 
Tittle conclude that social processes do explain much of the age-crime 
relationship when the sociological variables (social integration, moral 
commitment, fear of sanctions, and utility of crime) are considered simul- 
taneously in an additive model. Also, in a reanalysis of the Tittle data set 
aimed at overcoming statistical flaws in the original investigation (e.g., 
inappropriate use of y and the introduction of control variables only one 
or two at a time rather than simultaneously), Kercher (1987) concludes 
that the Tittle data provide strong evidence that age affects crime indi- 
rectly through intervening sociological variables such as moral commit- 
ment and criminal associates. Several other studies have also supported 
the ability of sociological factors to explain the age-crime relationship, 
including Jensen’s (1977) study of rule breaking among women in prison, 
Hollinger and Clark’s (1983) self-report study of employee pilferage, and 
Meier and Johnson’s (1977) study of marijuana smoking among adults 
aged 18 and older. The role of sociological factors in explaining the age- 
crime relationship is further supported by reasonably reliable, though 
fragmentary, data on factors influencing cessation of criminal careers 
(e.g., Shover 1985; Steffensmeier 1986; McCord and Sanchez 1983; Tras- 
ler 1979; Farrington 1986). 

Furthermore, even if it were an incontrovertible fact that the age distri- 
bution generally holds across time, place, and demographic subgroup, it 
would not follow that age-crime distributions are not generated by social 
processes. One would not argue that social factors are not involved in the 
cultural universal that males have higher status than females in every 
culture. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the criminological literature as yet 
contains no systematic study of the age-crime distribution over time and 
by offense type, so this paper fills a large gap. First, it provides an 
analysis of recent UCR age-specific arrest data for over 25 types of of- 
fenses for purposes of determining the homogeneity of the age curve 
across offense types. Second, it compares the contemporary age-crime 
pattern with patterns of 20 and 40 years ago for purposes of determining 
the stability (invariance) of the age-crime distribution over time. 

Age-specific arrest data of the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) 
covering the past half-century provide the best opportunity to test the 
invariance hypothesis. The UCR data provide fairly refined breakdowns 
as to offense and age grouping; yet no one has systematically analyzed the 
arrest data for all offense types or over the entire period for which 
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age-specific UCR arrest data are available. Furthermore, Hirschi and 
Gottfredson explicitly claim (but do not document) that these data sup- 
port their position. 

Several features of our analysis constitute advances over previous stud- 
ies or correct the shortcomings in earlier work on the age-crime relation- 
ship. (1) Comparisons are made across three separate periods spanning 
the entire range available from the UCR, rather than using only a single 
period. (2) Age curves are examined for all offenses for which arrest data 
are available for all three periods, rather than (a) using only a summary 
index that may be heavily weighted by a very large number of arrests for 
a single offense or (b) comparing a limited selection of offenses, which 
yields an incomplete picture of the age-crime relation (Hirschi and 
Gottfredson 1983; Cohen and Land 1987). (3) Equivalent rather than 
nonequivalent age groups are used for all three periods (Cline 1980); at 
the same time, the most refined age breakdown that is possible is retained 
in place of age categories that are too broad to reveal any but the most 
extreme differences in the peak ages of different offenses (e.g., Rowe and 
Tittle [1977] use 15—24, 25-44, 45-64, 65+). (4) The age statistics on 
arrests are adjusted for the age composition of the population as a whole 
rather than presented as age ratios or proportions that do not take into 
account differences in the relative sizes of the young, the middle-aged, 
and the elderly populations (Mannheim 1965; Sutherland and Cressey 
1978; Cline 1980). (5) In order to provide a more convincing test of the in- 
variance hypothesis, we evaluate the age distribution on a variety of 
statistical measures rather than simply plotting age curves for this or that 
offense (Hirschi and Gottfredson 1983; Greenberg 1985; Cohen and Land 
1987). 


EXPECTATIONS 


Traditional research and theory on the age-crime relationship suggest 
some of the patterns that may be expected: (1) most crimes peak in adoles- 
cence or early adulthood, then decline fairly steadily; (2) crime types vary 
in peak ages of criminality and in rates of decline from the peak; (3) 
because of the effect of industrialization, peak ages have become younger 
over the past four decades, and the descent of the age curve from the peak 
has become steeper. Tittle (1988) points out that both labeling theory and 
social-control theory can contribute to an understanding of these general 
patterns, while Greenberg (1977) has argued the relevance of strain the- 
ory. We believe that opportunity theory and differential association/ 
reinforcement can also help explain age-crime patterns. 

For example, the general rise in rates of offending among teenagers and 
the peaking of rates in adolescence or young adulthood reflect the in- 
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creased sources of criminogenic reinforcement experienced by young peo- 
ple, whereas the decline in rates of older persons reflects the powerful 
institutional pressures for conformity that accompany adulthood. Juve- 
niles have not as yet developed either a well-defined sense of self or strong 
stakes in conformity. At the same time, they are barred from many 
legitimate avenues for achieving socially valued goals; their dependent 
status insulates them from many of the social and legal costs of illegiti- 
mate activities; and their stage of cognitive development limits prudence 
concerning the consequences of their behavior (Elliott, Ageton, and 
Canter 1979; Friday and Hage 1976; Greenberg 1977; Wilcox 1979; Kohl- 
berg 1983). Juveniles trying to establish and test their self-identities are 
experimenting with many different kinds of behavior and are thus likely 
to find themselves responding to short-term, situationally induced desires 
to obtain valued goods, portray courage or loyalty in the presence of 
peers, strike out at someone who is disliked, or simply “get kicks” (Gold 
1970; Briar and Piliavin 1965). 

It is also expected that there will be clear differences across offense . 
types in the age distribution of arrests. In comparison with adults, 
juveniles have more sources of reinforcement for involvement in low- 
yield, high-risk types of behavior represented by such offenses as bur- 
glary, robbery, and vandalism. These crimes tend to be committed in 
peer groups and to be relatively unsophisticated in that the perpetrators 
rely more on physical strength, mobility, and daring than on skills and 
contacts. For most juveniles, they are also “low-yield” or exploratory 
offenses that, like the drug and alcohol offense categories, provide 
“thrills” and peer acceptance as much as or more than real financial gain 
(Lemert 1951; Matza 1964; McGahey 1986; Giordano, Cernkovich, and 
Pugh 1986; for a treatment of how most burglaries and thefts are “low- 
yield,” see Steffensmeier 1986). The age distribution for such crimes will 
peak at an early age and decline rapidly among older age groups. 

Because such crimes are low yield and high risk, their age-specific rates 
will peak at an early age and drop off quickly during the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood. With increased maturity, young adults shift 
from self-absorption to concern for others and for the broader community 
and rapidly come to see delinquent behaviors as childish or foolish. They 
also begin to lose some of the strength and agility required for certain 
delinquent acts. Those who remain unscathed by negative labels will 
have noncriminal identities confirmed at the same time as their stakes in 
conformity are increasing (Tittle 1988). Leaving school, entering employ- 
ment, going to college, enlisting in the military, and getting married not 
only increase social integration and orientation to conventional society; 
they also diminish the opportunities for committing these offenses and 
increase the potential costs of legal and social sanctions—at the same time 
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that those legal sanctions increase substantially (Zimring 1981; Elliott et 
al. 1979; Empey 1978). 

But, since the motivation and the opportunity for different kinds of 
crime are age related, it is not plausible to expect every offense category to 
follow a pattern of early peak age and rapid decline. For example, a 
number of property-crime categories like embezzlement and fraud pro- 
vide the possibility of greater gains and lower risk, so that the rates of 
offending should not peak as early or drop as fast (Coleman 1987). Vari- 
ous public-order offense categories (e.g., public drunkenness and pros- 
titution) and offenses against persons (e.g., homicide and assault) have a 
more expressive character that is less susceptible to rational withdrawal 
and have greater cultural supports; such categories should therefore have 
“older” age curves that show continued high rates of offending into the 
adult years (Lemert 1951; Gibbons 1987; Steffensmeier 1987). In other 
words, the effects of social contingencies may vary for different crimes 
and age groups; if so, criminological theory must address these variations, 
and a single “global” explanation of the age-crime relationship may be 
unrealistic. 

Given the massive social changes of the past half-century, traditional 
views suggest that, between 1940 and 1980, we may expect to find a trend 
toward an increased proportion of youthful offenders because of height- 
ened status anxiety among contemporary adolescents (Friday and Hage 
1976; Greenberg 1977; Glaser 1978). Although present since colonial 
times, the discontinuity in transition from adolescence to adulthood has 
accelerated in the post-World War II period with major changes in the 
family, education, the labor force, the military, and in adolescence more 
generally (Clausen 1986). In modern societies, it has become more diffi- 
cult to achieve the events marking the transition to adulthood in a norma- 
tively prescribed order (Hogan 1980). The role of industrialization in 
changing the age-crime relation is supported by comparisons of the age- 
crime distribution between advanced and less industrialized nations, 
which reveal that the relative magnitude of youth involvement in re- 
ported crime is considerably smaller in developing nations than in ad- 
vanced ones (Christie 1974; Greenberg 1977; Mannheim 1965). 


DATA AND METHODS 


Published by the FBI, the arrest statistics of the Uniform Crime Reports 
are virtually the only source of information on long-term trends in age 
variations in reported crime in the United States. The UCR presents data 
in tables showing the number of arrests in a given year, the offenses for 
which suspects have been arrested, and the ages of the suspects. The 
statistics are available from the mid-1930s, but comparisons of UCR data 
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over time are complicated by revisions in how UCR arrest statistics are 
collected. First, the way arrests are reported to the FBI has changed: 
fingerprint cards were used from the 1930s to 1951, arrest reports from 
1952 to the present. Second, the classification of offenses has changed: 
some categories have been dropped, new ones added, and others com- 
bined or subdivided. Our analysis of trends in the age-crime relationship, 
therefore, is limited to those offense categories for which arrest data have 
been collected continuously (see Steffensmeier and Cobb 1981 for a re- 
view of changes over time in the UCR reporting program). Finally, there 
have been slight changes in the definition of age groups. To make the 
summary statistics consistent over the three periods, unless otherwise 
specified, we use only those age categories that are available for all three 
periods, namely, single-year groups for ages 15—24 (15, 16, 17, etc.) and 
five-year groups for the remaining ages from 10 to 49 (e.g., 10—14, 25—29, 
30—34, etc.). 

Two types of computations have been performed on the arrest tabula- 
tions. First, age-specific arrest rates were calculated, following the proce- 
dure outlined in the 1969 Report of the National Commission on the 
Causes of Violence. To add stability to the arrest figures, year-specific 
rates were calculated using the appropriate population estimates for each 
year, and then the rates were averaged for the years 1939—40, 1960-61, 
and 1980-81 (Steffensmeier and Harer 1987). 

A second type of calculation, designated as PAI (percent age involve- 
ment), is based on the age-specific rates and measures the timing of crime 
across the life span. Representing the percentage of total arrests that is 
accounted for by each age group, PAI is an easily interpreted and demo- 
graphically sensitive measure that provides a robust comparison of crime 
levels across age groups as well as easy identification of shifts in the age- 
crime distribution across offenses or over time. 

The concept of PAI has a number of advantages. By reducing rates to 
a common metric varying from zero to 100, the PAI facilitates compari- 
son of curves based on widely varying rates. Since the PAI is based on 
rates that control for the age composition of a population, it also makes 
possible comparison of age curves across periods of time with very differ- 
ent age distributions. The PAI is also used to calculate the index of 
dissimilarity and summary measures of the age-crime distribution, in- 
cluding measures of central tendency, measures of dispersion, and mea- 
sures to summarize the shape of the age-crime distribution (e.g., skewness 
and kurtosis). 

The formula for calculating the PAT is: 

D 


PAL; = s x 100, (1) 
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where r = age-specific arrest rate, i = age category, and j = offense 
category. 

To provide a basis for testing the invariance hypothesis between age- 
crime distributions across offenses, we use burglary as a standard, or 
“norm.” Burglary is one of several common theft crimes (e.g., larceny and 
robbery) that “peak in the middle to late teens and then decline rapidly 
throughout life” (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1986, p. 219) and that are 
singled out by Hirschi and Gottfredson as representative of the age-crime 
relation more generally. 

Using burglary as the norm, we employ two statistical procedures to 
test the invariance assertion. First, we use the index of dissimilarity 
(Shryock and Siegel 1976; Lichter 1985) as a summary measure of differ- 
ences between age-crime distributions across offense categories. We se- 
lected D because of its widespread acceptance as a measure of similarity/ 
difference and its clear interpretability. We calculate D, using the PAI, 
and interpret it as the percentage of arrests that would have to be redis- 
tributed among age groups in order to achieve perfect congruence be- 
tween two age curves. Where burglary is used as the criterion, D is 
calculated as follows: 


D = “rIb; — Oijel, (2) 


where b = percentage of burglary arrests falling in age category 7 in 1980 
and o = percentage of arrests for “other” offense-type j falling in age 
category i at time t. 

The D is also used to determine the uniformity of the age distribution of 
the same offense type for the time periods, 1960—80, 1940—60, and 1940- 
80.7 

In a second test of similarities/differences in age-crime distributions, we 
applied a x? test of independence to the data. For the comparisons across 
offense, we analyzed a series of offense-by-age cross-classification tables, 
where the cell frequencies represented arrests. With burglary as the 
norm, each table compares the age distribution of arrests for burglary 
with that of one other offense. For the comparisons over time, we ana- 
lyzed a series of age-by-year cross-classification tables where, for each 
offense, we compared the age distribution of arrests for 1940 with that for 
1960, 1960-80, and 1940-80. 


2 For comparisons of the same offense type for two different time periods, the index of 
dissimilarity formula is: 
D = lojn — Ojal, (3) 


where gou = percentage of arrests for age group ? for offense f at time 1, and oj2 = 
percentage of arrests for the same age group and offense at time 2. 
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Because of the sensitivity of the x? values to cell frequency, and be- 
cause of the tremendous variation in volume of arrests across offense 
categories, it was necessary to employ a standard base of arrests for each 
offense in order to obtain consistency in the results. Each offense was 
assigned 500 arrests, and then age categories were assigned arrest fre- 
quencies according to their proportionate involvement in arrests for that 
offense (e.g., if 20-year-olds contribute 10% of arrests for an offense, the 
cell frequency for that age group is 50). This procedure maintained the 
original age distribution of arrests while avoiding large variations in cell 
frequencies across the individual x? tests. Of course, because constraining 
the volume frequencies (N) in this way may introduce bias into the result- 
ing probability values, the procedure does not provide a straightforward 
test of significance. Nevertheless, in conjunction with D, it has heuristic 
value as a complementary measure of similarities/differences in the age 
distribution of arrests. Since neither D nor the x? test can be used as a 
unique test of significance, we combined the two measures to develop a 
rule of thumb test: homogeneity of two different distributions is rejected 
only when a given comparison produces both a x? statistic with a proba- 
bility value of .05 or less and a D-value of 15 or greater (in related areas of 
research, a D of 15 or more is considered a rather large difference). The 
use of two criteria provides a conservative test for homogeneity, since 
requiring only one or the other of the conditions would produce consider- 
ably more significant differences in the age distributions than we find 
using this dual test. 

Finally, to help delineate common patterns and to provide a further 
test of homogeneity among the offense categories, we applied procedures 
adapted from Goodman (1981) for testing homogeneity between catego- 
ries in cross-classification tables. A log-multiplicative model (Clogg 1982) 
was fitted to the full offense-by-age classification table, in which the rows 
represented offense and the columns represented age. The row effects 
from this model can be represented as a continuum or grid; the greater the 
similarity of age curves among offenses, the more closely those offenses 
will be arrayed on the grid. The continuum of row effects can therefore be 
used to identify offense groupings. 


FINDINGS 


Gottfredson and Hirschi write: “the propensity to commit criminal acts 
reaches a peak in the middle to late teens and then declines rapidly 
throughout life. Further, this distribution is characteristic of the age- 
crime relation regardless of sex, race, country, time, or offense. Indeed, 
the persistence of this relation across time and culture is phenomenal” 
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(1986, p. 219). Our task is to investigate their assertion of invariance with 
respect to offense and time. In the first section, we examine the age 
distribution of crime in the recent period, using data averaged over the 
years 1980—81 and focusing on whether the distribution varies by offense 
type. In the following section, we examine whether the age-crime distri- 
bution is invariant over time by comparing the 1980 pattern with the 
patterns for 1960 and 1940. 


Part I: Contemporary (1980) Age Distribution of Crime 
by Offense Type 


Table 1 displays the results of the interoffense comparisons (using bur- 
glary as the norm), along with the timing of crime for the 27 offense 
categories in the UCR as well as for the total of all arrests. The offenses 
are subdivided into four groupings (property, person, public order, and 
substance abuse),* and then, within each grouping, the offenses are rank- 
ordered by the D, or index of dissimilarity value (col. 1), derived from 
comparing the age distribution of each offense with the criterion crime, 
burglary. Column 2 shows the results of the x? test of homogeneity, and 
successive columns show the percentage of total arrests accounted for by 
persons below a particular age, expressed as the 25th, 50th (median), and 
75th percentiles. The crimes listed at the top of each grouping are those 
that peak at an early age (like burglary) and then decline rapidly, whereas 
crimes that peak at a later age and decline more slowly are listed toward 
the bottom of each grouping. Other key parameters for comparing age 


3 We chose the classification used here from a number of possible ways of grouping 
offenses (no one of which is correct for all purposes) because we believe that it has a 
reasonably clear interpretability. Nonetheless, the decision to classify the offenses into 
four groupings is an arbitrary one, as is the decision concerning the placement of 
particular offense categories into one or another of the four groupings. The latter is 
especially difficult because (a) a particular offense category may involve behavioral 
elements that are applicable to more than one offense grouping—e.g., robbery con- 
tains elements of both a property and a person crime—and (b) a vast array of law 
violations are included within a single offense category. Furthermore, identical crimi- 
nal acts may be placed into more than one offense category (e.g., purse snatching may 
be designated as a robbery or a larceny/theft; smoking marijuana in public may be 
designated as a drug violation or as disorderly conduct). Also, systematic age bias may 
exist with respect to whether specific criminal acts are lumped into one offense cate- 
gory rather than another (e.g., the police may report “fighting” by a 30-year-old as an 
“assault” but report it as “disorderly conduct” when it involves a 15-year-old; simi- 
larly, a charge of forgery or fraud against a youth probably indicates use of a fake 
identification card to purchase liquor or to gain entry into an adult establishment, 
whereas, for adults, a fraud or forgery charge probably indicates a bad check or credit- 
card offense). 
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TABLE 1 


INTEROFFENSE COMPARISONS* AND TIMING OF CRIMET BY CRIME TYPE 


Index of 
Offense Dissimilarity xt 
Property: 
Burglary .........-...0eeeeeue E LA 
Auto Oheft n.a.. aana aanaana 5.4 5.3 (.99) 
Vandalism.. ........ ennnen 9.6 12.5 (.64) 
Larceny 2 2 a NEE NENNEN 11.9 25.5 (.05) 
Robbery. cence 14.3 27.8 (.02) 
Stolen property. ...........esns. 16.1 37.6 (.00) 
AYSOM 026.808.5226 Se dese EA eg 19.5 54.1 (.00) 
FOIgery onoarei ni ieii anene 37.1 192.2 (.00) 
Embezzlement ................. 39.7 233.4 (.00) 
Fraud a nat a i T ARTON 51.8 373.2 (.00) 
Gambling `... 55.2 451.6 (.00) 
Person: 
Weapons ...............e ec eee 33.6 154.9 (.00) 
Other assaults.................. 33.8 146.2 (.00) 
Forcible rape `... 34.6 155.6 (.00) 
Sex offenses. .........naunnannaa 35.2 166.9 (.00) 
Aggravated assault ............. 36.6 178.5 (.00) 
Homicide...............00 cee 41.0 226.2 (.00) 
Against family/child............. 52.9 401.8 (.00) 
Substance abuse: 
Liquor violations ............... 26.6 102.2 (.00) 
Drug violations................. 27.0 105.2 (.00) 
Public drunkeness .............. 48.8 383.7 (.00) 
Driving under influence ......... 50.2 413.5 (.00) 
Public order: 
Suspicion.............0cceeeeee 26.2 88.3 (.00) 
All other offenses except traffic... ` 30.1 122.2 (.00) 
Disorderly conduct.............. 30.5 124.9 (.00) 
Vagrancy onu ordrar pee nandi 35.7 178.2 (.00) 
Prostitution e, 44.3 300.9 (.00) 
Total r rerainan wade aA AD 27.7 112.3 (.00) 


25% 


15 
16 
15 
16 
17 
17 
14 
20 
21 
24 
28 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
24 


17 
19 
25 
24 


18 
19 
19 
20 
21 


19 


Median 


18 
18 
18 
20 
20 
21 
19 
26 
28 
30 
39 


26 
26 
25 
28 
27 
28 
30 


19 
22 
36 
33 


23 
25 
25 
27 
24 


25 


75% 


24 
25 
24 
31 
27 
29 
30 
33 
37 
39 
49 


37 
36 
34 
40 
38 
38 
38 


23 
28 
48 
44 


31 
35 
36 
38 
29 


37 


* The calculation of the index of dissimilarity and x? involves a comparison of the 1980 burglary age 


distribution with the age distribution of each of the other offense categories. In order to be consistent with 
the intra-offense comparisons, these calculations are based on ages 10-49. 


t These measures represent cumulative percentages. For example, 15 next to burglary in the 25% 
column indicates that 25% of arrests, controlling for age distribution, occurs among persons younger than 


15 years. These calculations are based on ages 10-64. 


+ Maximum likelihood ratio test statistic (P-values in parentheses). The higher the P-value, the more 


homogeneous the two age distributions. 
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distributions appear in table 2 (e.g., peak age, skewness, kurtosis, etc.) 
and are discussed in Part II of the findings in connection with the com- 
parisons over time. 

We begin by comparing the median age and the timing of crime across 
offenses in order to gain a general picture of the extent to which crimes 
peak early and decline quickly, as Hirschi and Gottfredson predict. 
Clearly burglary—our criterion—does fit this description. The peak age 
is 16, half of all arrests are accounted for by persons below the age of 18, 
and 75% of all arrests occur among persons under the age of 24. Within 
four years of peak age, arrest rates drop off to half the maximum rate 
(“one-half peak descending,” table 2). 

However, burglary is hardly typical of all arrests, as represented by the 
“total” category in table 1. The total rates, which are widely used as a 
global measure of criminal involvement, are very low before age 13, after 
which they rise sharply in the teens and then decline gradually among 
older age groups. Although the peak age for total arrests is only two years 
older than that for burglary (18 vs. 16), the median age is more than seven ` 
years older (25 vs. 18), and the 75th percentile is 13 years older (37 vs. 24). 
In other words, while the sharp rise in total arrest rates among teens 
approximates the proposed invariance pattern, the much more gradual 
decline does not. 

The true extent of variation in the age curves for different offenses is 
revealed neither by the burglary curve nor by the curve for total arrests. 
Within each of the four offense-type groupings there are some offenses 
that peak early and decline quickly but others that peak later and decline 
more slowly. For example, within the property-crime grouping, crimes 
like robbery, auto theft, and vandalism peak in the teen years and decline 
quickly, as does burglary, with more than 75% of arrests occurring 
among people under the age of 25. The curves are unimodal, sharply 
peaked, and strongly skewed to the right (table 2). On the other hand, 
there is a second group of property crimes—such as forgery, fraud, and 
gambling—that have peak and median ages in the late 20s or older, after 
which rates plateau or decline slowly with age. Some curves are bimodal, 
and upward of 40%—50% of arrests involve persons past their mid-30s. In 
other words, for property crimes, there are at least two distinct types of 
age distributions, which we may characterize as “young” and “old.” Con- 
trasts in the shape of the age distribution for different property crimes 
are graphically depicted by the plots for burglary, fraud, and gambling 
(fig. 1). 

Although their differences are not quite as strong, “young” versus “old” 
distributions can also be seen within each of the other three offense group- 
ings in table 1. For example, among the person crimes, the timing of 
crime (e.g., median age) is younger for rape and other assaults than it is 
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Fic. 1.—1980 age curves (PAD for burglary, fraud, and gambling 


for homicide and offenses against family/children. Among the substance- 
abuse crimes, the timing of crime is younger and considerably more 
skewed for liquor and drug violations than it is for public drunkenness 
and driving under the influence. These young versus old patterns reflect 
age-related differences in motivation and in opportunity for different 
types of crime and are consistent with our expectations stated earlier. 
The findings for the index of dissimilarity and x? tests confirm that the 
age distributions for most offenses are quite different from the pattern for 
burglary. These results are presented in the first two columns of table 1. 
. Using the two criteria defined earlier, we find that only four of the offense 
categories (auto theft, vandalism, larceny, and robbery) are homogeneous 
with burglary in the age distribution of arrests. For these offenses, only 
between 5.4% and 14.3% of arrests would have to be redistributed to 
other age groups in order to match perfectly the age distribution of arrests 
for burglary. For most offenses, however, the typical pattern is one in 
which one-third or more of all arrests would have to be redistributed to 
match the age distribution for burglary. In general, the higher the median 
age of arrests for an offense, the greater the dissimilarity to burglary. In 
fact, median age is strongly correlated with both D (r = .90) and the x? 
statistic (r = .91). 
Finally, we turn to the results of the log-multiplicative model. The 
statistical package ANOAS was used to fit the row-column effects model 2 
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to the data (see Clogg [1982] for a detailed description of this procedure). 
The row effects from this model can be thought of as offense “scores” and 
are presented on a grid in figure 2. The offenses that cluster together on 
this grid are those that are similar in their age distribution of arrests. On 
this grid, it is obvious that the offenses do not fall neatly into several 
distinct age-crime patterns. Rather, some offenses stand alone on the grid 
while others shade into adjacent clusters. It can also be seen that there is a 
broad range of scores across offenses (from — 20 for vandalism to +.37 
for gambling), indicating tremendous variation across offense categories 
in age distribution of arrests. In general, the offenses fall on the grid in 
relation to the “youthfulness” of the offense, with youth-oriented offenses 
arrayed at the top of the grid, and offenses oriented toward older adults at 
the bottom.* - 

The first three “clusters” of offenses pinpoint what are largely youth- 
oriented crimes. The first cluster (vandalism, auto theft, and burglary) 
represents those offenses skewed most heavily toward adolescence, with 
50% of arrests occurring under the age of 18 and 75% occurring under the 
age of 25. The second cluster (arson, liquor violations, and larceny) and 
third cluster (robbery and stolen property) are also youth-oriented of- 
fenses but less skewed toward adolescence than those in the first cluster. 

At the center of the grid is a series of offenses that cluster somewhat 
together, but they do not fall into one or two discrete clusters. The first 
two offenses (suspicion and drug-law violations) are offenses typically 
committed by persons in their late teens and early 20s. The remainder of 
these offenses involves offenders with median ages ranging from 25 (e.g., 
disorderly conduct and other except traffic) to 28 (e.g., homicide and 
embezzlement). 

Near the bottom of the grid is a group of offenses (public drunkenness, 
fraud, driving under the influence, and offenses against the family) that 
have age curves reflecting a relatively high involvement on the part of 
middle-aged persons, with the median age of arrests falling in the early to 
mid-30s. Finally, the age curves for prostitution and gambling are each 


* While this grouping of crimes by way of the log-multiplicative model is an important 
first step in locating a crime-type classification that is empirically defensible, a serious 
limitation is the fact that the UCR offenses represent broad categories (possibly except- 
ing homicide) that are derived from a heterogeneous collection of criminal acts varying 
in terms of seriousness, specificity, and representativeness (see n. 3 above). The man- 
ner in which age groups are defined also has an effect on the pattern of clusters. For 
example, clustering on the grid is affected by inclusion or exclusion of age groups 
under the age of 15 or over the age of 65, or by use of five-year groupings rather than 
single years (the ordering of offenses along the grid is fairly stable, however). Because 
of such factors, the theoretical and substantive merit of any classification scheme, 
including the one provided here, should be seen as suggestive rather than definitive. 
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Fic. 2.—Age-driven clustering of offenses, based on log-multiplicative model. 
Row effects obtained from row-column effects model 2 using ANOAS (Clogg 1982). 
The offenses that cluster together on the grid are those that are similar in their age 
distribution. Offenses at top of grid have younger or more peaked age distribu- 
tions; those at the bottom have older or flatter distributions. 
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different from the age curves of all other offenses. The uniqueness of 
prostitution results from its having a late peak at about age 21 but then 
dropping off sharply—in effect, sharing aspects of both an older age 
distribution (late peak) and a younger age distribution (rapid rate of- 
decline from peak). In the case of gambling, the rates rise sharply in the 
20s, then level off and remain fairly high even into the 60s. 

In sum, the results presented in this section are inconsistent with the 
invariance hypothesis. Instead, they demonstrate that there is consider- 
able heterogeneity in the age distribution of arrests across offense catego- 
ries in terms of both variation in the peak or location of the age curve and 
the shape of the distribution or the rate of decline from the peak. In fact, 
results from the log-multiplicative model reveal at least seven distinct 
age-crime distributions. 


Part II: Changes over Time—1980—1960 and 1980-1940 Comparisons 


Next, we examine whether the shape of the age distribution of arrests is 
invariant over time, a position that Hirschi and Gottfredson (1983, 
p. 555) maintain “is supported by data from the UCR over the period in 
which age statistics have been published (1930s to 1980).” 

The major findings are presented in tables 2 and 3. To make the 
summary statistics consistent over the three periods, we show results for 
the 20 offenses for which there are continuous data during the 1940—80 
period. Also shown are the findings for two indicators of total arrests: one 
is the total-arrest figure as reported in the UCR table (the sum of arrests 
for all offense categories included in the UCR coverage at that particular 
time); the other is total-20, which is the sum of arrests across the 20 
offenses listed in tables 2 and 3. (The age patterns based on these total 
indexes are very similar.) The display of findings in table 2 is straightfor- 
ward, so we limit our discussion to highlights of the major findings. 

In table 2, the peak age and the one-half peak descending are shown 
first and then the median age and mean age. These measures indicate the 
maximum ages of criminality and how narrow or broad the peak is. For 
example, the peak age for total arrests in 1980 is younger than the peak 
ages in 1960 and in 1940. Also, the median age of offenders has decreased 
considerably, from about 29 in 1940 to about 24 in 1980. 

Perhaps the most informative measure in table 2 is the “one-half peak 
descending.” The one-half peak descending shows the age at which half 
the peak crime rate is reached on the decreasing (right-hand) side of the 
curve. These ages were estimated roughly from plots of the age-crime 
curves and help both to identify how narrow or broad the peak is and to 
show how variable in age the arrest distribution is. For example, the peak 
in total arrests for both 1940 and 1960 is very broad, with the half-peak 
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not reached until about the mid- to late 40s. In contrast, the peak for 1980 
is much sharper, with the half-peak descending reached by age 28. Simi- 
larly, for the individual offenses, the common pattern is a decline in age 
of offending, in that offenders in 1940 and in 1960 tended to be more 
spread out across the age distribution according to the distance between 
the peak and the half-peak descending. Furthermore, for most offenses 
the age decline in the half-peak descending rate is substantial, with an 
average decline for most offenses of about 10 years of age from 1940 to 
1980. This provides further documentation for the considerable shift to- 
ward younger ages of offending and toward more sharply peaked age 
distributions in 1980 relative to 1960 and 1940. 

Two other measures, skewness and kurtosis (calculated on age-specific 
arrest rates), are presented in table 2.5 Skewness shows the extent to 
which the age distribution of crime is skewed or symmetrical, while 
kurtosis measures the degree to which a distribution is flattened or peaked 
around its center. A skewness of zero reflects a symmetrical distribution, 
while a positive value (as usually exists here) indicates a distribution that 
is skewed to the right. A skew to the right implies that the median is to 
the right of the peak age, with the mean and the long tail even further to 
the right. The plots displayed by Hirschi and Gottfredson are all skewed 
to the right. Table 2 shows that the curve for total arrests was more 
nearly symmetrical in 1940 and 1960 (skewness = 0.24 and .12, respec- 
- tively), and more skewed to the right in 1980 (skewness = 0.61). Overall, 
the curves for most offenses have become progressively less symmetrical, 
or more skewed to the right, from 1940 to 1960 to 1980. Only five offenses 
are strongly skewed to the right across all three periods: burglary, rob- 
bery, auto theft, prostitution, and Jarceny——although even robbery has a 
partial bimodal distribution in both 1940 and 1960. In at least one of the 
three periods, the remaining offenses are only slightly skewed to the right 
(e.g., homicide, assault, forgery, and vagrancy) or are virtually symmetri- 
cal (e.g., fraud, driving under the influence, public drunkenness, offenses 
against the family, and gambling). 

The normal distribution has a kurtosis value of zero. A negative kur- 
tosis value indicates a distribution that is flatter than a normal distribu- 
tion, while a positive value shows that the curve is more peaked. The 
plots discussed by Hirschi and Gottfredson would have positive kurtosis 
values. Table 2 shows that the curve for total arrests was flatter than the 
normal distribution for all three time periods. For the 1940 data, only 


5 Skewness and kurtosis statistics must be used cautiously, since they tend to be 
unstable if the distribution is bimodal, or not generally well behaved. Their interpreta- 
tion here is less problematic since they are both consistent with the other summary 
measures presented in the tables. 
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three offense categories (burglary, auto theft, and robbery) show positive 
(peaked) kurtosis. In fact, all the person crimes and most of the sub- 
stance-abuse and public-order offenses show negative kurtosis across all 
three time periods. When kurtosis values for individual offenses are com- 
pared, the general pattern has been a steady movement toward more 
peaked age distributions (although these have usually remained some- 
what flatter than the normal distribution). The measures of kurtosis and 
skewness provide further demonstration that offending has become more 
concentrated among the young in 1980 in comparison with the situation 
two to four decades ago. 

Taken together, these findings demonstrate that the changes over time 
include changes in the basic skape of the age-crime curve and are not 
limited to changes in the peak age, when Hirschi and Gottfredson (1983, 
p. 572) dismiss as “quite insignificant in contrast to the stability of the 
major parameters of the age-crime distributions.” 

Table 3 shows the D-values and results of the x? homogeneity tests. 
Recall that our criteria for deducing a significant shift in age distribution 
of arrests require a D-value of 15 or higher and a vi statistic with a 
probability value of .05 or less (P = .05). For the 1960—80 comparisons, 
only six of the offense categories (drug violations, liquor violations, DUI, 
public drunkenness, vagrancy, and prostitution) meet the two criteria for 
rejecting homogeneity. Similarly, for the 1940-60 comparisons, only 
eight of the offense categories (burglary, auto theft, larceny, stolen prop- 
erty, weapons, drug violations, liquor violations, and suspicion) display a 
significant shift in the age distribution of arrests. Thus, for most offenses, 
a time span of 20 years does not produce a substantial shift in the age- 
crime curve. 

However, the 1940—80 comparison, which involves the longer time 
frame needed for assessing the invariance argument,- shows significant 
shifts for most offenses. Fifteen of the 20 individual offenses, as well as 
both total indexes, display significant shifts in the age curve over this 
period. Only fraud, gambling, weapons, homicide, and offenses against 
the family fail to meet the criteria for disconfirming the invariance asser- 
tion. Overall, these results indicate that over each 20-year period there is 
some shifting, which turns out to be significant when combined with the 
shifting of adjacent periods. Thus, analyses that restrict themselves to 
single or narrow time periods can be seriously misleading since shifts in 
the age-crime curve are gradual and can be detected only when compari- 
sons are made over a sufficiently long time frame. 

The offense categories most likely to show significant change over time, 
in some cases even for the shorter 20-year comparisons, are the youth- 
oriented minor property and substance-abuse categories. In contrast, of- 
fense categories with “older” age distributions are least likely to show 
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significant change over time. This can be seen not only in the summary 
measures in tables 2 and 3 but also in average D-values of the various 
offense groupings. For instance, for the 1940—80 comparisons, the aver- 
age D-value for the youth-oriented, low-yield property offenses (burglary, 
auto theft, robbery, larceny, and stolen property) is 20.7, while the aver- 
age D-value for those property offenses involving older offenders 
(forgery, fraud, and gambling) is 12.7, and the average D-value for of- 
fenses against the person is 15.9. The comparisons for drug and liquor 
law violations produce larger D-values than any of the other offenses. In 
addition, as shown in the last three columns of table 3, x? tests involving 
the low-yield property and the drugs/drinking offenses consistently pro- 
duce larger x? values than any of the other offenses. The larger shifts in 
the youth-oriented property offenses and in substance abuse are consis- 
tent with the view of the greater status anxiety of youth today (Greenberg 
1977). 

In sum, the direction and magnitude of shifts in the age distribution of 
crime over the 1940—80 time span suggest two clear trends. First, for all 
offenses (except gambling), the shape of the age curve is more peaked in 
1980 than in earlier periods. All shift toward an earlier peak and a more 
skewed distribution.° Second, the shift toward more peaked distributions 
is greater for some types of offenses than for others. The shifts are com- 
paratively small for the person crimes and for those property offenses 
primarily involving older offenders (e.g., fraud and forgery), while the 
shifts are moderate to substantial for the youth-oriented, low-yield prop- 
erty offenses (e.g., robbery and burglary), public-order offenses, and the 
substance-abuse offenses. Both these findings cast further doubt on the 
invariance hypothesis, but are consistent with our expectations outlined 
earlier. 


ARE OBSERVED DIFFERENCES IN AGE DISTRIBUTIONS REAL 
OR ARTIFACTUAL? 


The major conclusion to be derived from our analysis of UCR age statis- 
tics for 1980, 1960, and 1940 is that there are substantial differences in the 
age-crime relation across offense types and over time. However, findings 


6 These results are consistent with recent age-period-cohort analysis of index crimes 
(Steffensmeier, Streifel, and Harer 1987) covering the years 1953-84 that found strong 
age and period effects on crime, as well as evidence of a small cohort effect and an age- 
period interaction. Specifically, the findings revealed a trend toward an earlier peak 
age and a more rapid decline from the peak. Both types of analysis find that the age- _ 
period interaction effect is masked when global measures of criminality are used, since 
global measures (e.g., total crime index) are heavily weighted toward certain types of 
offenses (e.g., larceny/theft). 
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based on crime statistics from official sources may be challenged on the 
grounds that observed differences may reflect variable law enforcement 
rather than differences in criminal behavior. 

Hirschi and Gottfredson claim, for example, that “self-report data do 
not support the distinction between person and property offenses; they 
show instead that both types of offense peak at the same time (e.g., Elliott 
et al. 1979) and decline at the same rate with age (Tittle 1980)” (1983, 
p. 557). However, Elliott’s National Youth Survey (NYS) provides more 
corroboration for crime-type variation than Hirschi and Gottfredson ac- 
knowledge. For example, the NYS data show an early peak age (around 
15—16) and a sharp decline for “gang fights” comparable with the UCR 
patterns for rape and simple assaults, whereas the later peak age (17—18) 
and continued high rates through age 21 that are found for the more 
serious person crime of aggravated assault (“attacked someone with the 
idea of seriously hurting or killing them”) parallels the later peak ages and 
flatter curves for the UCR categories of aggravated assault and homicide 
(Elliott et al. 1983).’ 

Moreover, comparisons between UCR statistics and the Tittle data 
appear unwarranted, partly because of crude age breakdowns. Grouping 
the UCR data into the same four age groups that are used by Tittle— 
15-24, 25—44, 45—64, 65 and over—would also result in minimal differ- 
ences between UCR property and person crimes, since the youngest age 
group would include the peak ages for both types of crime. Comparison is 
also hampered by the vagueness and trivial nature of the self-report 
“assault” item (“physically harming somebody on purpose,” which could 
include fights between siblings, or even aggressive contact sports). 

Cross-validation of the UCR crime-type differences in age patterns is 
provided by the National Crime Survey (NCS). For the offenses of rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, and rape, the NCS asks victims to report the 
“perceived age of the offender,” with an age breakdown of 12—20, 21—29, 
and 30 and over. The NCS age patterns closely resemble those reported 
here for the UCR data. For robbery, one-third of offenders in 1983 were 
perceived to be under the age of 20 and only one-fifth aged 30 or older. In 
contrast, only 14% of rape offenders and 25% of assault offenders were 
perceived to be younger than 20, while more than one-third were thought 
to be 30 or older (U.S. Bureau of Justice Statistics 1985). 

While comparability of official and unofficial data on differences in age 
distribution is difficult to assess, a careful examination does not warrant a 


7 It should be noted that there is considerable instability in the National Youth Survey 
age statistics from year to year, very likely because of small sample size. 
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conclusion that UCR age-curve differences between property and person 
crimes are artifactual. However, changes in law enforcement and data 
collection may provide a plausible explanation of increases in youth crime 
over the 1940-80 time span. 

First, increased professionalism and bureaucratization of police, the 
development of specialized juvenile units, and reduced public tolerance 
for juvenile misbehavior may have all contributed toward more formal 
processing of a larger proportion of youths than may have been the case 
with earlier generations. 

Second, changes in police charges filed for specific kinds of criminal 
behavior may have also contributed to increased youth arrests in some 
offense categories without any “real” increase in delinquent behavior. For 
example, police today often employ a “receiving stolen property” charge 
when they lack solid evidence to support a charge of burglary or theft 
Oe, they charge the burglar with receiving or possessing the property he, 
himself, has stolen). The increase in youth arrests in the criminal receiv- 
ing category may therefore reflect traditional youth involvement in theft 
(Steffensmeier 1986) rather than greater youth involvement in fencing 
stolen goods. 

Third, changes in data collection, such as the shift from fingerprint 
cards to arrest-report forms that took place between 1951 and 1952, may 
have resulted in artifactual increases in the level of juvenile crime. This 
single change led to a considerable increase in juvenile arrests as a pro- 
portion of all arrests in some offense categories (e.g., juvenile arrests 
constituted 21% of auto-theft arrests in 1950 and 54% in 1953; for rob- 
bery, the increase was from 7% to 18%, and for burglary, 18% to 49%). 
Before 1952, police may not have bothered fingerprinting juveniles in any 
but the most serious cases. 

All these factors raise questions about the comparability of the age 
statistics used in this study, particularly the statistics comparing 1940 
with 1980. Nevertheless, the likelihood that real changes have, in fact, 
occurred is supported by the consistency of the changes over both periods 
(1940-60, 1960-80) and over nearly all offense types, and by other 
sources of data. For example, peak ages in the 20s (but younger for 
property than for person offenses), with slow declines in criminality, have 
been reported in analyses of 19th-century crime data from France 
(Quetelet 1831) and from Norway (Christie 1974). . 

Furthermore, despite the Hirschi and Gottfredson claim that “U.S. 
prison statistics [support the conclusion that] the shape or form of the 
distribution has remained virtually unchanged for about 150 years” 
(1983, p. 555), changes in the age distribution of crime are also supported 
-by the age breakdown of U.S. prisoner statistics for the years of 1890, 
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1910, 1950, and 1980.8 The index of dissimilarity and vi tests discussed 
above were applied to these data to determine whether the age distribu- 
tion of prisoners has remained homogeneous over time. Only the 1950—80 
comparison shows similarity in the age distribution, producing a D-value 
of 7.2 and x? value with P = .17. The 1890—1980 and 1910—80 compari- 
sons have D-values of 17.1 and 20.8, respectively. For both, the x? test of 
homogeneity produces large x? values (87.05 and 120.3, respectively) with 
P < .01. As with the UCR statistics, the prison statistics show that 
changes in the age-crime curve are gradual and can be detected only 
when a sufficient time frame is used. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


On the basis of an analysis of age patterns in crime, as revealed in UCR 
arrest statistics for more than 20 different offense types for 1980, 1960, 
and 1940, we reject the hypothesis that the age distribution of crime is 
invariant across crime types and over time. When looked at by offense 
type, although a decline in criminality at older ages is common to all age- 
crime distributions, the parameters—both in modal age and in shape—of 
the distributions are quite different. When looked at over time, the age 
curves peak earlier and become progressively steeper, so that the offend- 
ers of today tend to be younger and less variable in age than in 1940 or in 
1960. The consistency of these findings with those for differences between 
developing and advanced nations supports the position that industrializa- 
tion has played an important role in changing the age-crime relation. 

During the current period, the hypothesized pattern fits the age curves 
for low-yield, high-risk property crimes and certain other criminal- 
mischief, “hell-raising” types of crimes. More remunerative property 
crimes with lower risks, as well as most person crimes, public-order 
offenses, and alcohol abuse, all have much flatter age curves and a slower 
drop-off in rates of offending. More than one-half of all offense categories 
have values of 33 or higher on the index of dissimilarity compared with 
our criterion crime of burglary (meaning that more than one-third of all 
arrests would have to be shifted for the comparison crime to achieve an 
age distribution identical to that of burglary). Overall, the results from 
the index of dissimilarity and x? tests identified only offenses homoge- 
neous with burglary. 

Thus, there is not a single age pattern, as suggested by Hirschi and 
Gottfredson, but several. Unfortunately, because of the overly broad 


®The age distribution of U.S. prisoners was obtained from census data for the years 
1890, 1950, and 1980. The 1910 data were obtained from Parmalee (1918). 
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UCR offense categories, the UCR data are hardly adequate for clear-cut 
delineation of “young” versus “middle-aged” versus “elderly” age-crime 
patterns, much less for systematic testing of theories of crime causation on 
age effects (see discussion earlier and n. 3). An even more serious limita- 
tion is the likelihood that older people may shift to less visible criminal 
roles such as loan shark, bookie, or fence (Steffensmeier 1986); or, as a 
spinoff of legitimate roles, they may commit surreptitious crimes unlikely 
to be reported to the authorities, such as business fraud, bribery, price- 
fixing, labor-union racketeering, or black-market activities (Clinard 1952; 
Clinard and Yeager 1980; Vaughn 1983; Knapp Commission 1972; Adler 
1986; Pennsylvania Crime Commission 1981; Coleman 1987). Unfortu- 
nately, we know very little about the age distribution of persons who 
commit these and related lucrative crimes, but fragmentary evidence 
suggests that such crimes are likely to involve syndicate members, profes- 
sional criminals, corporate officers, corrupt officials, and so on, who tend 
to be relatively old. In contrast to the age curves for ordinary crimes, 
which tend to be sharply peaked, it may be that the age curves for 
lucrative criminality not only peak much later but tend not to decline 
with age. The age curve for gambling may provide a hint.’ 


9 Since our article went to press, we became aware of Shavit and Rattner’s AJS article, 
“Age, Crime, and the Early Life Course” (1988). Combining police data with demo- 
graphic and life history data of a sample of 2,144 Israeli youth (ages 10-29), the 
authors conclude (1) that the shape of the age-crime distribution does not vary 
significantly across ethnic, socioeconomic, and religious orthodoxy groups and (2) that 
the age-crime distribution cannot be explained in terms of age variations in marital 
status, employment, and schooling. These findings are interpreted as supporting the 
Hirschi and Gottfredson invariance thesis. We believe the Shavit and Rattner study 
has a number of flaws and offers a poor test of the invariance position. First, they use a 
total index (total police contacts) that may be heavily weighted by one or two offenses. 
Thus, the sharp decline in police contacts from age 16 to 17 may be due largely to a 
change in legal status of juveniles at age 17 in Israel. Second, the authors ignore the 
fact that the erratic multimodal age-crime plot displayed in their fig. 1 deviates sharply 
from the unimodal curve touted by Hirschi and Gottfredson as “universal.” Instead of 
dropping off steadily after a peak in late adolescence, their curve fluctuates wildly and 
is actually higher at age 29 than at age 17. Shavit and Rattner thus provide strong 
evidence of cross-national variation in the age-crime curve. Third, we question the 
assumption that the failure to find difference across social groups supports the Hirschi 
and Gottfredson view that no known sociological or economic set of variables can 
account for age variations in delinquency. As discussed elsewhere (Steffensmeier and 
Allan [1988]), for any given time and culture, we expect that a common set of social 
and legal factors will influence the age propensity of differing social groups in roughly 
equal fashion, so that cross-group variation in the age-crime curve will be slight. 
Fourth, the life-course variables are based on retrospective life histories and fail to 
take into account the importance of anticipatory socialization. After the mid teens 
(e.g., 17-year-olds), before youths actually assume the adult roles involved-in work, ~. a 
marriage, college, or military service, the anticipation of assuming these’ folé ésrcotitrib- BS 
utes to greater prudence and diminishes their willingness to commit crimes > Se 
the high-risk, exploratory delinquencies of younger teens. R Dé 
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Our findings have important implications for forecasting and for aggre- 
gate research using cross-sectional or longitudinal data. First, research 
attempting to forecast trends in crime rates must take into account the 
fact that the effect of the population’s age composition will vary by crime 
type, as some research has found (Steffensmeier and Harer 1987). For 
example, the age distribution of property crimes is generally younger than 
for person crimes, public-order offenses, or substance abuse. However, 
even within offense types there are substantial variations in age patterns. 
The patterns identified by the homogeneity tests can provide some guid- 
ance in identifying offenses that may be safely classed together. 

Second, the differences in shapes of curves are also sufficient for us to 
recommend that, for greater accuracy, projections of future trends as well 
as rate adjustments for historical time-series data should incorporate all 
age categories rather than lump data into large age groups (e.g., 15—24). 
Adjustment procedures that are overly simplified can falsely overpredict 
or underpredict age-structure effects, depending on the skewness of the 
age curve and the proportion of the population falling into the extremes of 
the age grouping. 

Third, the age-crime relationship is sufficiently robust that both cross- 
sectional and longitudinal research should include appropriate age- 
composition controls, particularly since many causal variables of interest 
(e.g., labor-market factors) also strongly covary by age (Allan 1985). The 
effects of any social contingency may vary over the life span and may 
vary further by type of offense, so that, when possible, research should be 
age stratified or should incorporate age-standardized rates for variables 
with strong age patterns. 

There is obviously a need for more research on the age-crime issue. 
Unfortunately, the prospects are dim for cumulative research that exam- 
ines the age-crime relation over extended historical periods. The UCR 
data used in this study, despite their shortcomings, are probably the most 
comprehensive and reliable age statistics available, particularly if the 
focus is on the United States. The results of our analysis, therefore, may 
be the most conclusive that are possible. These results confirm that the 
tendency of crime to decline with age is tenacious by offense type and 
over time, but that the modal age and the rate of decline from the modal 
age vary considerably. As it stands, therefore, the best available evidence 
on the age-crime relationship is more consistent with the traditional 
sociological position than with the Hirschi and Gottfredson view. In fact, 
the evidence against invariance appears incontrovertible, and efforts 
could more profitably be directed at explaining variations in the age- 
crime relationship. 

There are, nonetheless, two important caveats in our interpretation of 
the age statistics. First, by being selective, one could produce compari- 
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sons that would support an argument of either invariance (by presenting 
data mainly for the property or criminal-mischief crimes, or for a shorter 
time period only) or variance (by presenting only the most divergent 
offense types or time periods). Second, we have characterized the Hirschi 
and Gottfredson position as being more sweeping than the traditional 
sociological view (for similar interpretations of their argument, see Green- 
berg 1985; Farrington 1986; Gove 1985). If this is an accurate portrayal of 
their position, the findings of this report fail to substantiate it. On the 
other hand, if the Hirschi and Gottfredson position is less sweeping and 
universalistic, it is redundant, since it does not go beyond the traditional 
position on the issue. 
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Three theoretical explanations for the effects of polygyny on marital 
fertility are investigated through an analysis of birth intervals in 
polygynous marriages of a 19th-century Utah population. Through 
the use of life-course fertility histories, behavior among polygynous 
wives is shown to depend on the number of children born to all 
wives rather than on biological factors such as the competition 
among greater numbers of wives for reproductive attention or age- 
related infecundity. When biological effects are controlled, a greater 
(lesser) number of children born to earlier wives reduces (increases) 
fertility of more recent wives later in their life courses. Thus, it is 
argued that largely data-driven studies of polygyny may benefit 
from fertility theory, which emphasizes the role of the demand for 
children. 


Polygyny is a marital arrangement practiced throughout large regions of 
Africa and the Middle East, as well as among various sects in the United 
States, 7 Mach of the research on polygyny has concerned its effects on 
fertility, in part because a better understanding of polygynous fertility 
may give insight into the reasons for the practice of polygyny. The efforts 


1 This research was supported by NIH grant HD-15455 and a fellowship for the first 
author at the Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences by NSF grant 
BHS-8700864. Helpful comments were provided by Lee Bean and Geraldine Mineau. 
Kathleen Much provided editorial assistance. Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Douglas L. Anderton, Department of Sociology, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01003. 

? Polygyny is widespread in Africa. Although the incidence of polygyny is low in the 
Middle East, it is also widely legitimized there. In the United States, polygyny is 
practiced in small non-Mormon fundamentalist groups that legitimate the practice 
through reference to early Mormon doctrines. 
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to document the effects of polygyny on completed fertility have, in turn, 
generated a substantial body of literature.? 

The prevailing “polygyny-fertility hypothesis” suggests that the aver- 
age fertility of women living in polygynous unions is lower than that of 
women in monogamous unions. Thus, although polygyny may increase 
the average number of offspring per successfully polygynous male, it 
tends to decrease the average number of offspring for polygynous women. 
Although a number of empirical studies have supported this polygyny- 
fertility hypothesis, theoretical discussion of the hypothesis has been lack- 
ing.* In turn, without theoretical guidance, the observed aggregate rela- 
tionships between polygyny and fertility appear to be complicated both 
by the variety of mechanisms through which polygyny affects fertility and 
by the numerous other social and demographic characteristics that often 
accompany polygyny. These complications, and studies that show little 
(or contradictory) evidence for the polygyny-fertility hypothesis, have led 
some to argue (Olusanya 1971) that the hypothesis is virtually useless. 

In an effort to minimize such confounding influences and specify fur- 
ther the mechanisms responsible for observed fertility differentials, re- 
search on the relationship between fertility and polygyny has turned from 
examining aggregated fertility differences between women in monoga- 
mous and polygynous marriages to examining differences within polygy- 
nous fertility by marital status and wife order." As a result, the hypothesis 
has been further refined to state that the number of children ever born in 
polygynous unions decreases with increasing wife order (if the incidence 
of sterility is low and wives are given equal treatment—Bean and Mineau 


3 Research on polygyny has been conducted in Nigeria (Arowolo 1981; Ohadike 1968; 
Farooq 1985; Sembajwe 1979; Orubuloye 1979; Chojnacka 1980; Ukaegbu 1977, 1981; 
Ahmed 1986; Olusanya 1971), Upper Volta, Gabon, Guinea, the Congo (Page 1975), 
Nigeria, the Congo, and Guinea (Van de Walle 1965), Cameroon (Podlewski 1975; 
Sween and Clignet 1978), Kenya (Dow and Werner 1982; Mosley et al. 1982), Ghana 
(Busia 1954; Caldwell 1967; Pool 1968; Bhatia 1985), the Ivory Coast (Clignet 1970), 
Liberia (Handwerker 1986), and the Sudan (Henin 1969), and among the Bedouin 
(Muhsam 1956) and Mormons (Smith and Kunz 1976; Bean and Mineau 1986; Logue 
1984, 1985). 

* Broad sociobiological explanations of polygyny in general have been offered (Faux 
and Miller 1984; Mealey 1985), although these discussions have not explicitly ad- 
dressed the patterns of behavior implied by the polygyny-fertility hypothesis. Simi- 
larly, Becker’s (1981) discussion is not entirely incompatible with the model advocated 
in this paper but places emphasis on the nuptial characteristics of polygyny rather than 
the patterns of polygynous fertility behavior. 

5 As Burch (1983) noted, it is important to specify the level of analysis in investigations 
of the hypothesis. Polygyny can have a macro-level effect on the fertility of the whole 
society and a possibly different micro-level effect on the fertility of individual men and 
women. 
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[1986]). That is, wives taken later evidence the greatest relative decline in 
fertility. Again, however, theoretical discussion of the revised hypothesis 
is lacking. 

Questions thus remain about the precise mechanisms generating lower 
fertility among higher-order wives and the possible insight such a finding 
gives into the theoretical explanations of polygynous fertility behavior. 
Although this research has moved toward greater specificity about the 
relationship between fertility and polygyny, theoretical discussion has in 
part been limited by the fact that the focus of research remains on exam- 
ining completed fertility histories rather than on analysis of the effect of 
polygyny on the specific life-course patterns of the women involved. In 
contrast, this paper examines competing theoretical explanations for the 
effects of polygyny on the specific life-course patterns and fertility be- 
havior of polygynous wives. We also direct attention to the effects of each 
. of the wives’ fertility history and life-course events on the fertility behav- 
ior of the other wives. To this end, we present an analysis of birth 
intervals in polygynous unions of the largely Mormon frontier population 
of 19th-century Utah. Following this analysis, we discuss the implicit 
motivations for polygyny underlying the patterns of fertility behavior 
identified and the potential conflict between the patriarchal attitudes and 
social pronatalist ideology underlying polygyny. 


PREVIOUS FINDINGS ON FERTILITY IN POLYGYNOUS UNIONS 


There is now a considerable body of literature on polygyny, but much 
of it is contradictory. Most studies have found that polygyny is associ- 
ated with lower fertility among wives (Muhsam 1956; Van de Walle 
1965; Henin 1969; Page 1975; Ukaegbu 1977, 1981; Mosley, Werner, and 
Becker 1982; Kocher 1983; Bhatia 1985; Farooq 1985; Handwerker 
1986). Other studies, however, have found no differences between polyg- 
ynous and monogamous women’s fertility (Busia 1954; Pool 1968; 
Olusanya 1971; Podlewski 1975; Chojnacka 1980; Logue 1985; Ahmed 
1986) or differences only at younger ages (Ohadike 1968). Finally, some 
studies have found that fertility was actually higher for women in polygy- 
nous unions (Sembajwe 1979; Arowolo 1981). Despite contradictory re- 
sults, most research supports the finding of lower fertility in polygynous - 
marriages. 

Fertility differentials by wife order also appear to be a central feature of 
lower fertility in polygynous unions. Again, however, conflicting results 


€ For thorough reviews of older literature, see Dorjahn (1954) and Nag (1968). 
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demonstrate both decreasing and increasing fertility by wife order. For 
example, Ukaegbu (1977) found that polygynous fertility declined with 
increasing wife order. Arowolo (1981) also found that first wives in polyg- 
ynous unions had higher fertility, while higher-order wives had lower 
fertility. Similarly, Sween and Clignet (1978) found that first wives had 
the highest fertility, followed by women in monogamous marriages, and 
then by co-wives in multiple-wife families. Bhatia (1985) also found that a 
large number of previous marriages (and number of current wives) was 
associated with low fertility. Muhsam (1956), in contrast, found that 
second wives had higher fertility than first wives, though not consistently 
at all ages. Despite these contradictory findings, the weight of evidence 
seems to support the case for declining fertility by wife order. 

In summary, previous research generally supports a case both for lower 
fertility among polygynous than among monogamous wives and for lower 
fertility among higher-order polygynous wives. Specific studies, however, 
contradict these general findings. These contradictory findings reflect 
both the variety of mechanisms that affect the fertility of polygynous 
women and the lack of a theoretical explanation capable of reconciling 
differences from the general case. 


CONFOUNDING INFLUENCES IN THE STUDY 
OF POLYGYNOUS FERTILITY 


The marital effects of polygyny are foremost among the factors complicat- 
ing polygynous-fertility analysis. Marital disruption, including divorce, 
de facto separation, and a higher incidence of widowhood for higher- 
order wives may decrease the duration of marriages and consequently 
lower fertility. The effects of divorce and widowhood, however, may be 
mitigated by the practice of frequent remarriage, which polygyny seems 
to encourage (Ahmed 1986; Chojnacka 1980). Thus polygyny may allow a 
larger number of women to be in a conjugal union for a larger part of 
their lives. 

Large differences in age at marriage between the husband and higher- 
order wives may also force the higher-order wives into unions with older 
(and less fertile) husbands (UKkaegbu 1981). Women in polygynous unions 
may also marry earlier or later than those in monogamous marriages, 
accordingly lengthening or shortening the duration of the marriage. For 
example, higher-order wives may marry at older ages (Smith and Kunz 
1976; Muhsam 1956) and thus be married for fewer of their reproductive 
years. Chojnacka (1980), however, found no consistent relation between 
wife order and age at marriage. 

Even when one controls for the effects of marital duration and age at 
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marriage, aggregate fertility differences between women in monogamous 
and polygynous marriages are difficult to explain because of additional 
confounding factors. The husband may take an additional wife because 
one of his current wives is infertile (Muhsam 1956). Thus more infertile 
women may be found in polygynous unions than in monogamous ones, 
lowering average fertility for all polygynous women but not the individ- 
ual fertility level for each woman (Van de Walle 1965). If the husband is 
subfecund and not the wife, the fertility of any additional wives will be 
lower as well. The high conjugal mobility often associated with polygyny 
may also spread venereal disease and further contribute to lowering fertil- 
ity (Olusanya 1971). 

Social customs and institutions also influence the practice of polygyny 
and thus influence its observed effects on fertility. Studies have examined 
the relationships between polygyny and contraception (Dow and Werner 
1982; Caldwell 1967), ethnicity (Chojnacka 1980; Sween and Clignet 
1978; Clignet 1970), education (Ahmed 1986; Mosley et al. 1982; Brown 
1981; Chojnacka 1980; Ohadike 1968), economic status (Brown 1981; 
Chojnacka 1980; Ohadike 1968), and urban or rural residence (Farooq 
1985; Brown 1981). A further complication results from the simultaneous 
practices of polygyny and a long postpartum prohibition of intercourse, 
particularly in some African societies (Orubuloye 1979; Olusanya 1971).’ 

Many, though not all, of these confounding influences arise from the 
aggregated comparison of fertility levels among monogamous and polygy- 
nous women. The situation is considerably simplified when analyzing 
marital fertility behavior in polygynous unions rather than comparing 
aggregated polygynous fertility with that of monogamous women. When 
we limit attention to polygynous marital fertility, it is possible to analyze, 
or to control for, the nature of polygynous unions occurring in the given 
population (e.g., ages of husband and wife at marriage, death, etc.). In 
turn, it is possible to identify more precisely the effects of polygyny on 
fertility behavior in unions. In addition, through the examination of de- 
tailed polygynous fertility histories rather than aggregated fertility, other 
confounding local effects of such influences as venereal disease or post- 
partum prohibitions on intercourse can be specifically analyzed. Thus, 
through concentrating on individual level polygynous fertility histories, 
we can eliminate many of these confounding influences. 


7 It has been suggested that polygyny arises as a result of this prohibition since it leads 
to the sexual deprivation of men. If true, this argument ignores the concomitant sexual 
deprivation of women and the patriarchal exercise of power to satisfy sexual desires 
irrespective of a postpartum prohibition. 
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THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS FOR THE 
POLYGYNY-FERTILITY HYPOTHESIS 


Within polygynous unions, the single most consistent finding appears to 
be that of lower fertility among higher-order wives. Several theoretical 
explanations provide plausible explanations for such a finding. In turn, 
these explanations may be judged by both the extent to which they pro- 
vide an explanation of lower fertility among higher-order wives and the 
extent to which they may reconcile discrepant findings. 

A largely biological explanation of lower fertility among both polygy- 
nous women and higher-order wives is afforded by the presumed reduc- 
tion in coital frequency for each woman, as the husband must divide his 
time among all his wives, presumably increasing sexual competition and 
decreasing the risk of pregnancy for each wife (Muhsam 1956). The addi- 
tion of another wife may involve the establishment of a separate place of 
residence for the new wife, sometimes at a great distance from the others, 
further reducing the frequency of sexual intercourse for the more distant 
wife (Bean and Mineau 1986). Some researchers have expressed doubt, 
however, that two or three wives, which are the most common numbers 
for polygynous men to have, could produce sufficient competition for 
sexual attention to limit coital frequency to the point where it would 
substantially reduce fertility (Olusanya 1971). It is possible, however, 
that this essentially biological explanation, coupled with local differences 
in either the number of wives or barriers to frequent conjugal visitations, 
could contribute to both the explanation of lower fertility among higher- 
order wives and discrepancies among the studies reviewed above. 

A more sociological variant of the “sexual competition” thesis argues 
that favoritism toward certain wives could reduce the fertility of other 
wives, irrespective of marriage order, and would also presumably reduce 
the fertility of the less preferred wives relative to that of their monoga- 
mous counterparts (Muhsam 1956). To the extent that more recent, gen- 
erally younger wives are sexually preferred, however, one would expect 
results counter to the prevalent finding of declining fertility with wife 
order. It is plausible, nonetheless, that a detectable favoritism toward a 
specific wife, or type of wife, could generate lower aggregate fertility 
among polygynous wives and among higher-order wives. 

Finally, an alternative explanation is afforded by emphasizing the male 
demand for progeny. One of the reasons men may marry additional wives 
is to satisfy their desire for a large number of progeny (Muhsam 1956; 
Ekechi 1976; Chojnacka 1980; Ukaegbu 1981; Brown 1981). This desire 
for children may also create competition among wives to bear more chil- 
dren (Olusanya 1971; Young 1954). Although few studies of polygyny 
have noted the possibility, the fertility of more recent wives may be 
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affected by a declining demand for children as the stock of progeny by 
earlier wives saturates both demand for children and the ability to pro- 
vide for offspring. Such a declining demand or capacity for children could 
explain the lower fertility among polygynous wives and higher-order 
wives. Of course, conditions contributing to demand also vary according 
to local circumstances and therefore may plausibly reconcile the discrep- 
ant findings of previous studies. 

Each of the three explanations considered is potentially consistent with 
the general findings of lower fertility among polygynous women and 
specifically among higher-order polygynous wives. Each explanation has, 
however, different implicit assumptions concerning behavior that may be 
used to test the hypothesized model explicitly through an examination of 
fertility histories. First, the “sexual competition” model implies that fertil- 
ity reductions will occur for all wives, beginning at the time of marriage, 
when the number of competitors is increased. Second, the “favoritism” 
model implies that additional wives will not affect the higher fertility of 
an identifiable favored type of wife but will reduce the fertility of all other 
wives. Finally, the “demand” model implies that the fertility of all wives 
will decline, not as additional wives are taken but as the stock of children 
born to all wives approaches some limit of demand or of capacity to 
provide for offspring. 

Table 1 presents a brief summary of the effects that might be antici- 
pated by each of the three theoretical perspectives. Sexual competition 
would be expected to have its greatest effects soon after marriage, with 
fertility responsive to the number of wives in competition. Sexual favorit- 
ism is more problematic since the type of wife that is favored must be to 
some extent assumed. Nonetheless, we might also expect favoritism to 
affect early fertility the most and to be responsive to the number of wives 
with which the favored wife is compared. Finally, an emphasis on the 
stock of progeny would likely affect fertility most heavily later in the life 
course, when the demand for children is dampened by the jointly 
achieved fertility of all wives. Of course, under the last perspective, 
fertility is directly responsive to the number of progeny. In the remainder 
of this paper, we test these three competing hypotheses through an analy- 
sis of individual level fertility histories of the 19th-century Mormon po- 
lygynists in the western United States. 


POLYGYNOUS FERTILITY IN 19TH-CENTURY UTAH 


The study of polygyny in the Mormon community is especially useful for 
several reasons. Others have shown that it is possible to assume that the 
early cohorts of polygynous Mormons did not use contraceptives (Bean 
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TABLE 1 


HYPOTHESIZED EFFECTS ON POLYGYNOUS FERTILITY FOR EACH OF THREE 
THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


LiFE-CoursE TIMING OF 


GREATEST EFFECT ON EFFECTS DEPENDENT 
Wives’ FERTILITY UPON 
Number ` Number 
HYPOTHESIS Early Fertility Late Fertility of Progeny of Wives 
Sexual competition .... Yes Moderate Indirect Yes 
Sexual favoritism ...... Yes Moderate No Yes 
Stock of progeny ...... No Yes Yes Indirect 


NoTE.—Indirect effects refer to possible associations due to the correlation between number of prog- 
eny and wives. 


and Mineau 1986), so we may interpret birth intervals largely as the result 
of cohabitation and coital frequency. The availability of completed fertil- 
ity histories for the population of polygynists eliminates some of the meth- 
odological problems associated with the use of cross-sectional data and 
provides entire fertility histories of birth timing for the women analyzed. 
Finally, research on Mormons in the United States provides an opportu- 
nity to investigate polygyny outside Africa and the Middle East in order 
to make comparisons and contrasts between settings. 

Mormons (i.e., the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints) gener- 
ally recognized the practice of polygyny between 1842 and 1890 (Bean 
and Mineau 1986). Polygyny was publicly recognized in 1852 (Ivins 
1956), although some leaders of the church had taken additional wives 
before this date. The Mormons’ sanction of polygyny was abandoned in 
1890 after considerable pressure from the U.S. government, and the open 
practice of polygyny declined. After 1890, polygyny was practiced clan- 
destinely by various splinter groups. At its height, polygyny was prac- 
ticed by a minority of perhaps not more than 10% of Mormons (Smith and 
Kunz 1976). 

Sexual practices among the 19th-century Mormons are not well docu- 
mented. As a result, direct information concerning either competition or 
favoritism among wives is not plentiful. Mormon husbands were, how- 
ever, admonished to treat all wives equally. Young (1954) reported that 
most men did visit each wife frequently. The majority of polygynists 
followed some rotational system of one day, a few days, or a week with 
each wife. However, some polygynists established several homes at great 
distances apart, which certainly diminished the uniformity of conjugal 
relations. Favoritism toward specific wives also likely occurred in some 
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cases. Lacking more direct evidence of competition and favoritism, we 
must empirically assess the prevalence of such behaviors through their 
hypothesized distinctive effects on fertility. 

Confounding effects that might also influence fertility in polygynous 
marriages appear minimal in the Utah population. A postpartum taboo, 
for example, is not prominent in accounts of Mormon life. Some women 
continued breast-feeding, which delayed another pregnancy. Competi- 
tion among wives for children, however, was keen, and any delay of 
pregnancy beyond two years was likely to provoke both gossip and con- 
cern among their friends and relatives (Young 1954). Weaning was rela- 
tively early and likely occurred toward the end of the child’s first year 
(Young 1954). Although later cohorts of once-married Utah women both 
limited fertility and increased interbirth intervals (Anderton and Bean 
1985), these effects were not significant in early polygynous cohorts. 
Thus, delay in childbearing among these polygynous women most likely 
reflects the hypothesized effects of polygyny itself. 

Direct evidence of the demand for children is more readily seen in the 
explicitly pronatalist social ideology of Mormons. Both women and men 
were admonished to have as many children as possible. Status in heaven 
was partially determined by the number of progeny. Church leaders in- 
sisted that their followers have as many children as possible to populate 
the earth (Jeffrey 1979; Young 1954). Both polygyny and a large number 
of progeny were symbols of, and a means to, social status (Jeffrey 1979; 
Young 1954). 

Possible fertility effects of the demand for children must also be under- 
stood in terms of the patriarchal social relations between men and 
women. Women were viewed as spiritually inferior and unable to attain 
the highest salvation except through marriage: The Victorian double 
standard for sexual behavior was explicitly incorporated into the justifica- 
tion for polygyny by suggesting it would prevent adultery and prostitu- 
tion (Dunfey 1984; Iversen 1984). Mormon patriarchal religious ideology 
thus reinforced the inferiority of women and the sexual rights of men. 

Accounts by Mormon women provide further evidence of the patriar- 
chal nature of polygyny. Women often praised polygyny while com- 
plaining about the difficulties of living in such arrangements (Iversen 
1984; Dunfey 1984; Jeffrey 1979). Polygynous wives were, like their mod- 
ern counterparts in Africa (Ware 1979; Whiting 1977), less dependent on 
their husbands for emotional and economic support. Wives themselves, 
and their children, were as a result often closer (Dunfey 1984; Iversen 
1984; Jeffrey 1979). Women’s accounts suggest that their praise often hid 
resentment toward polygyny, possibly because, paradoxically, it in- 
creased female independence. More open hostility toward polygyny 
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would have required an unthinkable rejection of the religion and the 
community (Jeffrey 1979). 

Patriarchal attitudes combined with pronatalist ideology to shape po- 
lygynous family institutions. The result was a marriage structure under 
male domination. Despite frequent religious pronatalist admonitions, po- 
lygyny likely increased the husband’s progeny at the same time it reduced 
the number of children born to each wife and in the population as a 
whole. In examining the effects of the demand for children on fertility, 
therefore, we emphasize the hypothesized effects of the husband’s prog- 
eny jointly achieved by all wives. 

Several specific studies have examined the Mormon population among 
whom polygyny was practiced widely during the second half of the 19th 
century. Smith and Kunz (1976) found that first wives in two-wife 
families had the highest fertility, followed by the wives of monogamists, 
the first wives of three-wife families, and the second wives of two-wife 
families. They examined childlessness, the duration of the fecund period 
of the marriage, occupational status, fertility control, and coital fre- 
quency through an analysis of birth intervals but found that none of these 
variables could explain the differences in fertility by wife order, especially 
the unusually high fertility of first wives in two-wife families. 

Bean and Mineau (1986) also examined the fertility of polygynous Mor- 
mons using a different sample than Smith and Kunz. They also found 
that first wives in multiple-wife families had the highest fertility, followed 
by monogamous wives, and that second and third wives had lower levels 
of fertility. For the Utah polygynists, earlier studies thus support the 
pattern of lower fertility among higher-order polygynous wives. 

The analysis that follows draws on this previous research on polygy- 
nous Mormons. We go beyond those studies, however, to examine the 
specific effects of the entire constellation of nuptiality and fertility in 
polygynous unions on the fertility of individual wives in the union. This 
finer detail is achieved through a multivariate hazards analysis to exam- 
ine simultaneously the effects of a number of characteristics of polygy- 
nous unions on birth-interval histories of the constituent wives. Through 
this hazards analysis, we evaluate the three explanations of polygynous 
fertility afforded by sexual competition, favoritism, and demand for prog- 
eny. If the addition of another wife to the family reduces coital frequency’ 
for all the wives because of competition, then this change will be reflected 
in longer birth intervals for all the wives following an additional mar- 
riage. If the husband systematically reduces the frequency of coitus 
among wives that are not favored, this reduction will again be reflected in 
the birth intervals of women without the favored characteristics. Finally, 
if fertility declines as some limit to demand for progeny is approached, 
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then birth intervals will be affected by the cumulative stock of progeny 
rather than the taking of additional wives. Since birth intervals are also 
affected by other characteristics of the marriage and declining fecundity 
as the woman ages, we explore the timing of births in relation to the 
current nuptial configuration of marriages. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data for these analyses are derived from the Mormon Historical 
Demography project’s set of computerized family genealogies. This arti- 
cle builds on previous research in which the data are described in detail 
(Bean and Mineau 1986). The subset used for the present analysis in- 
cludes only polygynous families in which all the wives were born between 
1800 and 1880 and were married between 1820 and 1900.8 

The mean number of wives declined across these cohorts. Two-wife 
families, for example, went from only approximately 24% of all polygy- 
nous unions among men born before 1820 to nearly 70% of unions among 
men born after 1840. Those unions with four or more wives declined from 
nearly 47% to only approximately 7% over the same cohorts. The mean 
age of men at marriage also declined from approximately 27 to 23 years of 
age across these cohorts, and the mean age at marriage for women 
dropped from roughly 21 to 19 years of age. The greatest number of 
polygynous marriages in our sample, nearly 50%, were to men born in the 
1820-1840 birth cohort between these two extremes. 

The dependent variables analyzed are simply the interbirth intervals 
between reported birth dates, reflecting the life-course fertility and fer- 
tility timing of the polygynous wives. Interbirth intervals are analyzed 
for all births and also stratified by parity to provide greater insight 
into potentially changing fertility effects as childbearing proceeds. The 
method of analysis employed is that of proportional hazards or Cox sur- 


8 After we defined the study population, 5,626 cases remained. The information asso- 
ciated with each woman constituted a case. Because the following analyses examine 
sequential influences of marriage order, families (all the women married to the same 
husband) in which two or more wives were married on the same date were eliminated 
from the data set. This restriction led to the exclusion of 261 women. Families in which 
a divorce occurred were also excluded, since divorce was relatively rare in these 
communities and these women were likely to exhibit idiosyncratic behavior. This 
constraint led to the exclusion of another 422 cases, leaving 4,943 cases. For the 
hazards analyses, each of the birth intervals for every woman was treated as a case, for 
a total of 39,060 cases. Only intervals longer than 8.5 months, or .6986 of a year, were 
used in the hazards analyses. Initially, separate analyses were performed for the data 
set described above and for a subset of these cases: those families in which no woman 
had died before age 45. Analyses performed with the smaller data set were not sub- 
stantially different and are not presented. 
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vivorship regression (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 1980). Detailed tests of 
proportionality are discussed only where necessary, and complications of 
time dependency are avoided through measuring all independent vari- 
ables at the start of the birth interval under consideration. 

This methodology allows for a closer analysis of some of the mecha- 
nisms underlying fertility behavior in polygynous unions. It does not, 
however, consider differences in fertility between monogamous and po- 
lygynous married women. It also does not directly examine the reasons 
why a husband might take an additional wife. 

Most of the independent variables used in the hazards analysis, includ- 
ing parity, wife’s age at marriage, and husband’s age at marriage, are 
straightforward and need little explanation. These three variables repre- 
sent basic age-related fecundity effects. Unless otherwise indicated, these 
refer to the “current” wife under consideration (i.e., the wife whose birth 
interval is the dependent variable). When variables are included for other 
marriages, they represent the effects of other marriages’ characteristics on 
the fertility timing of the wife under consideration. Thus characteristics 
of other marriages are also examined for effects on the reproductivity of 
the marriage under consideration. 

Two basic variables represent the effects of the marriage sequencing on 
fertility timing. Marriage order indicates the temporal order in which the 
wife under consideration was married to the husband. Number of other 
wives counts the number of marriages contracted before the start of the 
birth interval (rather than before the marriage under consideration), not 
including the marriage of the current wife. Thus a later wife may be 
favored sexually, or competition with other wives may reduce coital fre- 
quencies. At the first parity, marriage order and number of other wives 
are identically one. 

Two variables represent the effects of achieved fertility by co-wives on 
the fertility timing of the wife under consideration. The variable children 
ever born to other wives is the total number of births that the other wives 
had at the start of the current interval. Such a variable may represent the 
effects of a limiting, or desired, jointly achieved fertility on the part of the 
husband. Time elapsed since birth to another wife measures the period of 
time between the start of the current interval and the most recent birth to 
any of the other wives. Again, this effect may represent the response of 
the husband, or wife under consideration, to achieved (or delayed) fertil- 
ity by other wives. 

Two additional variables capture the effects of recent events other than 
births by co-wives. The variables number of marriages and number of 
deaths in four years count the number of appropriate events (marriages or 
deaths) that occurred in the four years preceding the beginning of the 
current birth interval. A recent marriage or the death of a wife is thus 
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examined for possible effects beyond the simple sequencing of wives. 
Neither variable includes the marriage or death of the current wife.’ 
Additional analyses, not presented here, examined the timing of births 
within marriage order and included lagged children-ever-born variables 
that attached information about earlier wives to the current wives. !° 


ANALYTICAL RESULTS 


The results of analyses using proportional hazards are presented below in 
order to examine the life-course events of women in polygynous unions 
and to explore the effect of the other wives’ fertility and marital histories 
on any given wife. The hazards coefficients can be interpreted as the 
(proportional) effect of each of the independent variables on the risk of 
having another child. Positive coefficients increase the value of the 
hazard function, or risk of birth, and therefore denote an inverse relation- 
ship between the value of the independent variable and the length of the 
birth interval. A positive coefficient therefore implies that a large value of 
the independent variable is associated with a shorter birth interval, and a 
negative coefficient implies that a large value of the independent variable 
is associated with a longer birth interval. 

The first stage of analysis is to examine the effects of only those vari- 
ables related to fecundity and marriage sequencing. Table 2 presents the 
results of this initial model. The first column of the table presents the 
standardized coefficients (the hazard coefficient divided by its standard 
error) for parities one through 12. Since this is a birth-interval analysis, 
only women with at least one birth are included, but women without 
children may be represented in the independent variables, such as num- 
ber of other wives. 

As expected, parity has a very large effect on the length of the birth 
interval; higher parities are associated with longer intervals. This finding 
reflects the decline in fecundity as the woman ages. Husband’s age at 
marriage is included in the equations primarily to control for age differ- 
ences between the spouses and the small effects of declining male fertility. 


° Marriages and deaths that occurred on the same date as the beginning of the birth 
interval are counted as occurring within the four-year period. Births to other wives 
that occurred on the same date as the start of the interval are not counted. 

18 Only information for the first six wives is used in the analysis. In addition, complete 
information for some of the wives is sometimes lacking. For example, in a family with 
four wives, the information for wives one and three might be missing. If information 
for any of the wives was missing, the variables total children ever born to other wives 
and interval since the last birth by another wife were coded as missing. Since only 
information for the first six wives was included, these variables are always missing for 
families with more than six wives. 
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Both wife’s and husband’s ages at marriage are negatively related to the 
hazards function, indicating that higher ages at marriage are associated 
with longer birth intervals, as would be anticipated.'! The coefficient for 
the number of other wives is also negative, suggesting that, as the hus- 
band takes more wives, each has longer birth intervals. This relationship 
seems to provide consistent evidence for the thesis that, as he takes more 
wives, the husband has coitus less frequently with each wife. Marriage 
order has the opposite effect: higher marriage order is associated with 
shorter birth intervals, indicating that the husband has coitus most fre- 
quently with the most recently married wife. This later effect, of course, 
appears when we control for the effects of other variables in the model, 
including both wife’s and husband’s ages at marriage. 

The next 10 columns of table 2 present the coefficients of the same 
variables within each parity. The coefficients within each parity have the 
same sign as the coefficients for the combined parities, except for wife’s 
age at marriage, which is positive at the first parity. The first birth 
interval is shorter for those who married later, indicating that, in mar- 
riages where women marry late, childbearing may be accelerated to com- 
pensate for the initial delay. If we control for parity, the effects of mar- 
riage order become insignificant and are overwhelmed by the effect of the 
number of other wives 17 Thus competition for reproductive attention 
appears more important than the order in which a wife is taken. 17 

Table 3 includes the two additional variables representing the effects of 
fertility in other marriages: children ever born to other wives and time 
elapsed since birth to another wife. The effect of both variables on the 
hazards function is negative. The more children born to the other wives, 
the longer the birth interval of any given wife. Likewise, the longer the 
time elapsed since a birth to any other wife (before the beginning of the 
interval under consideration), the longer the length of time until a birth 
by the current wife. These effects are significant even after we include 
controls for declining fecundity. 17 The total number of children born to all 
wives is still significant. 


D Tn exploratory models, current age of the wife was also tested but proved to be too 
collinear with parity for both variables to be included in the model. 

12 Number of other wives and marriage order are identical at the first parity. The 
coefficient will be associated with the variable that is significant at the other parities. 
Here, e.g., the coefficient is attached to the number of other wives because it is 
significant at the other parities. 


13 Of course, the order of the wife may be more significant for the first birth interval, 


` where the effects are inseparable from the number of other wives. Even if such effects 


exist, however, they clearly do not persist beyond the very earliest stage of the union. 


14 These two variables were entered individually into the hazards regression, with 
nearly identical results. This indicates that the two variables are not artificially bol- 
stered by their possible multicollinearity. 
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The total number of progeny for the male thus appears to be an impor- 
tant factor in determining how soon the wife will have another child. If 
the husband already has a large number of children by other wives, the 
birth of the next child will be avoided or delayed. If births have begun to be 
delayed for other wives, they appear to be delayed for all wives. This inter- 
pretation is also consistent with the fact that both variables are impor- 
tant only in parities four and higher and are insignificant during the early 
years of childbearing. Thus effects are felt by any individual wife late 
in the life course as combined fertility by all wives becomes appreciable. 

Including these two additional variables also changes the relationships 
between the other variables in the equation. The effect of the number of 
other wives decreases and the effects of marriage order increase at higher 
parities. The jointly achieved fertility (slightly multicollinear) is cor- 
related with the number of other wives. The achieved fertility, however, 
seems more significant than competition for reproductive attention in 
accounting for behavior. This result does not necessarily imply any inten- 
tional fertility limitation and may simply reflect an increased opportunity 
cost in the form of time needed to care and provide for children. In 
addition, if we again control for fecundity effects and now also for ac- 
cumulated children by all wives, at later parities wives of higher marriage 
order are substantially more likely to have children. Thus, later in the life 
course, and particularly if there are few accumulated children, the most 
recent wives are more likely to bear a substantial burden of childbearing. 
If there are many accumulated children, more recent wives are still the 
most likely to bear children but at a slower pace. 

The addition of another wife, or the death of a wife, changes the pool of 
wives available for childbearing and may thus have effects on the fertility 
of all wives in the union. Table 4 includes two additional variables to 
examine the effects of recent nonfertility events in other marriages (i.e., 
number of marriages in four years and number of deaths of other wives in 
four years). The effect of these variables is small and inconsistent, sug- 
gesting both their sporadic occurrence and variable response to such 
events. Their inclusion in the equation does slightly increase the signifi- 
cance of marriage order, especially at the lower parities. This effect, 
however, is likely due to the multicollinearity of marriage order and 
number of marriages in the previous four years. The principal finding 
thus is negative because there appears to be no consistent and immediate 
reaction to the addition or loss of other wives 18 These results contradict 


15 Beyond the scope of the present paper is the question of whether the taking of wives 
itself is responsive to such events. It seems reasonable to assume that direct replace- 
ment of wives is more likely than indirect fertility compensations through existing 
wives. 
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the notion that competition for reproductive attention has a substantial 
effect on fertility. 

These results suggest that the most substantial effects on polygynous 
fertility are related to the jointly achieved fertility of the union rather than 
a competition for reproductive attention. It also appears that the effects of 
the various characteristics of polygynous unions are most pronounced 
later in the life course. Any effects of competition for reproductive atten- 
tion are likely to be greatest (or at least as great) early in the reproductive 
career or immediately following a change in the number of wives. Thus 
competition among wives appears of little importance in the initiation of 
childbearing. The predominant fertility effects in these polygynous 
unions appear instead to involve the jointly achieved fertility of all wives. 
A greater fertility achievement by earlier wives reduces the fertility of 
more recent wives later in their life courses. 


DISCUSSION 


Previous research on the relationship between polygyny and fertility has 
become increasingly directed toward specifying the fertility effects of the 
characteristics of polygynous unions over the life course. Specifically, 
more recent research has suggested that the effects of polygyny on fertility 
differ by wife order. The results presented in this paper continue in this 
direction of detailing the polygynous life course. The focus of our research 
is not on the completed fertility of each wife but on the analysis of life- 
course patterns of fertility through the use of hazards models to investi- 
gate the length of interbirth intervals. 

Initial analyses, corresponding to many previous tabular studies, sug- 
gest a possible effect of declining coital frequency for each wife as the 
number of wives increases. But including measures of jointly achieved 
fertility by all wives indicates that the risk of birth and the length of the 
birth intervals are more sensitive to the combined stock of progeny than 
to infrequent exposure caused by competition among wives. These results 
tend to confirm qualitative research suggesting that the desire for a large 
number of progeny was one reason polygynous men took additional 
wives. From our analysis it appears that the burden of producing off- 
spring is passed to more recent wives as earlier marriages resulted in 
fewer children. 

The data do show, however, some evidence of greater fertility on the 
part of the more recently married wife even if we control for the fertility 
of earlier wives and age-related infecundity. Sexual favoritism is one 
plausible explanation for this result. It is likely, however, that this behav- 
ior is also a result of increasing age-related infecundity in earlier mar- 
riages and the increasing opportunity costs of child rearing for earlier 
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wives with more children to look after. 18 The predominance of this effect 
in the later life courses of more recent wives is most consistent with such 
an interpretation. Thus the data are compatible with a simple patriarchal 
model in which the husband’s desire for progeny exceeds the capacity of 
early wives and he attempts to secure more children by focusing his 
attention on more recent, also generally younger, wives. If sexual favorit- 
ism plays a role, its manifestation in increased fertility is clearly dimin- 
ished by a greater fertility achievement on the part of earlier wives, 
perhaps because the opportunity costs of children borne by earlier wives 
also affect the more recent marriage. Alternatively, we might say that any 
effective favoritism declines as the collective (or husband’s) demand and 
capacity for children becomes saturated. 

The examination of the models within parity shows that some of the 
variables have different effects on birth intervals, depending on the stage 
of the woman’s childbearing. The total number of children born to other 
wives has little effect on the birth intervals at lower parities but does 
decrease the risk of childbearing at higher parities. This effect may in part 
explain why other studies have found that higher-order wives have lower 
fertility. Third wives, for example, are more likely to enter a family in 
which there are already a large number of children, and hence they 
encounter less pressure to bear children. Previous studies have suggested 
that the lower fertility of higher-order wives might also be due to a large 
age difference between the spouses or to a greater likelihood that they will 
be widowed. Our analyses attempt to control for such effects and suggest 
that lower fertility might be a result of cumulative opportunity costs or a 
satiated desire for children 17 

Our findings may aid in reconciling discrepancies of earlier studies. For 
example, if the incidence of sterility is high, as in many African settings, 
the probability that an additional wife will be taken to compensate for the 
lower fertility of an earlier wife will be greater. Hence, one might antici- 
pate a possible finding that fertility will actually increase by wife order in 
such settings and that analysis by the stock of progeny will resolve the 


16 The model in table 4, e.g., includes the total fertility of the other wives but cannot 
control for the declining fecundity of earlier marriages. From further analyses, which 
are not presented, it appears that age-related fecundity becomes less relevant with a 
greater selection of wives. 

1 Stratification by marriage order, in an analysis that is not presented, reveals a 
substantial trade-off in fertility, in that second wives have greater fertility when the 
first marriage is to an older woman. With three or more wives, however, such effects 
are diminished by the greater fertility alternatives. These analyses also suggest little 
effect of either favoritism or the characteristics of previous marriages at the time of a 
later marriage. Instead, effects appear to be concentrated in the later life course as 
earlier marriages reach their fertility potentials, either fulfilling demand or forcing 
greater attention on more recent wives to achieve desired numbers of progeny. 
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discrepancy. Since different social settings may promote either a greater 
demand for children or a greater ability to provide for them, specification 
of the social context may clarify differences in empirical findings. In 
settings where children’s contributions to family production lower the 
opportunity costs associated with childbearing, for example, one might 
find little or no relationship of wife order to pelygynous fertility. 

These results are, on the surface, compatible with an explanation em- 
phasizing the possibility of greater fertility achievement by higher-status 
males and the desire for large numbers of progeny. Our results, however, 
also indicate that the intentional actions of individuals, rather than sim- 
ply biological limitations of coital frequency or age-related infecundity, 
play a central role in explaining polygynous fertility behavior. A model 
that incorporates the demand for progeny provides a more adequate theo- 
retical background for the specific life-course fertility adjustments under- 
lying the polygyny-fertility hypothesis. 

In summary, the relationship between polygyny and fertility in the 
19th-century Mormon population appears to have been driven by a cen- 
tral demand for progeny consistent with the underlying religious pro- 
natalism of the population. Such patriarchal pronatalism Oe, a strong 
demand by men for progeny and a male-dominated marriage system) 
characterizes all the regions in which polygyny is widely practiced. Thus, 
it is not surprising that a demand-driven explanation of fertility in polygy- 
nous unions centers on the jointly achieved progeny of the male. Polyg- 
yny, however, typically increases the progeny of selected husbands while 
reducing each wife’s fertility. Thus, the joint influence of pronatalism and 
patriarchy may result in marriage structures inconsistent with the social 
pronatalist ideology. 

The analysis of fertility histories, or life-course data, is central in 
clarifying the fertility effects of polygyny and proposing a theoretical 
direction capable of reconciling conflicting studies. The demand for prog- 
eny manifests itself most clearly in the later life course, where the fertility 
of earlier marriages is largely determined and affects the continuing fertil- 
ity of more recent wives. Evidence for favoritism and the competition for 
reproductive attention appears less significant than these effects of the 
demand for progeny. There is a strong inferential case for the effective 
reduction of fertility by later wives as a result of increasing opportunity 
costs and satiation of the demand for more children from the jointly 
accumulated stock of progeny. 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or 


less narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Au- 
thors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keep- 
ing their replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does 
not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve 
the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





STRUCTURAL BARRIERS AND NORMATIVE CONSTRAINTS 
IN MEDICAL SCHOOL AND PREMED: COMMENT ON COLE 
AND FIORENTINE 


Stephen Cole (AJS 92 [November 1986]: 549-67) argues that U.S. med- 
ical schools do not discriminate and have not (at least since the 1950s) 
discriminated against women applicants. The percentage of women ac- 
cepted is found to be about the same as the percentage of women who 
apply in almost all years. Further, the percentage of female applicants 
admitted is close to 50% in many years, and the years in which it is less 
are almost balanced by the years in which it is more, that is, favors 
women, 

From all this, Cole concludes that the increase in the percentage of 
female students (now approaching 40%) is due not to the walls of dis- 
crimination breaking down but to the fact that more women are applying. 

If discrimination does not explain why there were so few female med- 
ical students in the past, then, says Cole, it must be because of early or 
previous socialization (what he calls “self-selection” or “cultural selec- 
tion”). This accounts for females’ earlier unwillingness to apply (and the 
consequent low proportions of acceptances). The change that has oc- 
curred may be due to changes in socialization, so that women now think 
of medical careers as appropriate, whereas formerly they did not. 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from the 
author. 
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But what needs pointing out is that female participation in various 
institutional areas has always been shifting. To show that more women 
have come into some area where they had not earlier is not remarkable 
unless one can also show that that means that women are now being 
treated as being on a more equal footing with men. This has often not 
been true and may not be true for medical school admissions, either. 

For example, Cohn (1985) shows that there are far more female clerks 
in the British post office than in the British railroad. The reason, as he 
uses historical data to show, is that the post office is labor intensive and 
the railroad, capital intensive. Women are generally paid lower wages 
than men in Great Britain. But that did not make them attractive candi- 
dates for the railroad since it depended less on labor to begin with. But 
the post office did depend on labor and, in the desire to keep costs down, 
shifted from male to female clerks. This process did open up new job 
opportunities for women. But it would be stretching the sense of terms to 
speak of this as suggesting that discrimination against women has been 
abolished in the post office. It is better to say that a new policy of dis- 
crimination against men had been imposed to make it easier to pick up 
cheap female labor. 

In sum, organizations and institutional areas have always been willing 
to accept women, provided the women would accept the kind of job 
assignments that the organization or institutional area would give them— 
if those assignments were such as to keep women in their place (Epstein 
1970a), a place that is usually less well paid or less prestigious (Epstein 
1970b). To focus attention only on explanations of “getting in” to an area, 
such as the British post office or a medical school, leaves out what may be 
the more important fact that there are many more ports of entry within 
the area, where socialization will not explain much of what happens. 

For example, looking only at data on occupational sex segregation 
conceals the within-firm segregation, as Reskin and Hartmann (1986) 
note and as is revealed in the striking findings of Bielby and Baron (1984, 
1986; see also Horan and Lyson 1986). In another study, Halaby (1979) 
reported that female managers in a public utility were to be found in the 
lower managerial ranks, just as Talbert and Bose (1977) found that male 
department-store salespersons were more likely to be assigned to furni- 
ture and other “big-ticket” departments, where they earned more than 
female salespersons in other departments (see also Wolfe and Fligstein 
1979). 

In the professions, similar processes of segregation by specialty have 
been shown with the findings, for example, that women lawyers have 
been concentrated in divorce law, family law, and other “feminine 
specialties” as opposed to the higher-paying, more prestigious specialties 
of corporate law (see Epstein, who also points out changes [1981, esp. 
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pp. 101—11]). In medicine, the concern of Cole, a similar segregation is 
found with women in pediatrics, psychiatry, and anesthesiology, rather 
than in cardiovascular specialties, gastroenterology, and most kinds of 
surgery (Patterson 1973; Quadagno 1976; Patterson and Engelberg 1978; 
Bourne and Wikler 1978; Yogev 1983). There are few studies of how 
women get so segregated (see Lorber 1984), but it must surely begin in - 
medical school itself, long after they have been accepted. 

Robert Fiorentine (AJS 92 [May 1987]: 1118—39), utilizing data in 
association with Cole, addresses the issue of persistence among premed 
students in pursuit of a medical career. He is led to reject both discrimina- 
tion (or “structural barriers”) and various approaches involving early 
socialization values in favor of a theory of “normative alternatives.” (Fe- 
male students of moderate ability select themselves out because they have 
the option of “marrying” into status, an option much less available to 
men.) But that, surely, is very much a structural explanation, for we must 
ask, What processes have constructed those alternatives to begin with? 
To say that women can get into medical school, or into a surgical spe- 
cialty once they get in, does not enable us to dismiss the existence of 
a structural barrier. Such a barrier is socially constructed—not only 
by explicit admission restrictions but also by advisers who, on examin- 
ing test scores, urge the candidate to consider more “realistic” choices, 
as Clark (1960), for example, showed in research on how community-col- 
lege students were “cooled out” by wholly rational and quite humane pro- 
cesses. 

J recognize that neither Cole nor Fiorentine was addressing these issues 
but only the question of admission to medical school itself or of persis- 
tence in the premed program. But posing the theoretical argument in 
contrasting theoretical terms (Is it discrimination or selection? Is it struc- 
tural barriers or is it normative?) leaves one feeling uneasy. Structural 
processes that lead women to be persuaded, even by themselves, into a 
“normative” alternative, when that alternative is housewifery, or that, 
when women are admitted to medical school, result in their being urged, 
however benignly, out of surgery and into lower-paying, less prestigious 
pediatrics, make raising the basic question even more urgent. That ques- 
tion—as much one of policy as of theory—remains: Are women discrim- 
inated against in access to fields and positions of power, prestige, and 
wealth? Overall, the evidence still seems to come down strongly on dis- 
crimination and other structural barriers as much as on “selection” or 
socialization processes and normative processes. 


EDWARD GROSS 
University of Washington 
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THE CONFUSION OF OUTCOMES WITH PROCESS: 
REPLY TO GROSS? 


We welcome Edward Gross’s comment on our articles because it allows 
us to emphasize what we are and are not saying and it permits us to 
reiterate the hazards that abound when sociologists confuse data on out- 
comes with measures of process. Our data show, unequivocally, that, 
since the 1950s, medical school admitting committees have treated appli- 
cations of females in the same way they have treated the applications of 
males. In other words, there is clear evidence that medical schools are not 
discriminating against female applicants. If female applicants have an 
equal chance of being admitted to medical school and female medical 
students are no less likely to graduate JAMA 1984, 1986), then efforts to 
explain the underrepresentation of female physicians need to focus on 
why women are less likely to apply to medical school. Turning our atten- 
tion to this, we found that, currently, male and female college freshmen 
are equally likely to aspire to a career in medicine (Fiorentine 1988a) but 
females are less likely to persist in this career goal. 

From an investigation of persisting and defecting premed students, we 
believe that the most compelling explanation of this “persistence gap” is 
the theory of normative alternatives. Women have two routes to adult 
status—through their own achievements and through affiliation by mar- 
riage. In having normatively appropriate alternatives to occupational 
success, females have fewer disincentives to changing or lowering their 
career goals when experiencing hardship and courting failure. 

Although Gross recognizes that the two papers he critiques focus only 
on the underrepresentation of women in medicine, many of his specific 
comments attend to the larger question of whether sex discrimination is 
an important determinant of unequal status outcomes. Let it be clear that 
nowhere do we argue that sex discrimination is not an important determi- 
nant of sex differences in achievement. Nor do we ever say that medicine 
is free of sex discrimination. To do so on the basis of our data would be 
absurd. Our main methodological point is that sociologists should not 
interpret data on outcomes as proof of discrimination (for a complete 
discussion, see Fiorentine 1986; Cole and Fiorentine 1988). Gross makes 
the error of interpreting descriptions of occupational outcomes as evi- 
dence of a causal process that could produce these outcomes. The “un- 
equal-ratio fallacy” assumes that anything other than an equal ratio of 
women and men in a particular occupation or specialty is evidence of sex 


1 This research was partly supported by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Founda- 
tion. All correspondence should be addressed to Robert Fiorentine, Department of 
Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles 90024. 
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discrimination. Of course, sex discrimination could explain some or all of 

an unequal sex ratio in a particular occupation. But an unequal ratio does 

not, in itself, measure the effects of discrimination any more than it. 
measures the effects of biological propensities or cognitive differences. 

Along with differences in opportunity, differences in ambition and per- 

haps even ability could lead to unequal outcomes. By misinterpreting 

descriptions of outcomes for measures of process, the “unequal-ratio fal- 

lacy” imposes a single-variable causal model that considers only opportu- 

nity as a possible cause of sex-differentiated status attainments.? 

Gross concludes that sex discrimination must exist in medical school 
because women are underrepresented in the higher-paying, more presti- 
gious specialties such as surgery and overrepresented in the lower-paying, 
less prestigious specialties such as pediatrics. This may be true, but it 
would not change our conclusion that medical schools do not discriminate 
against female applicants. We have no data on this important question 
and know of no systematic studies that demonstrate that female medical 
students are pressured to enter less prestigious specialties and- actually do 
so because of this pressure. However, data we have collected show that, 
even before entering medical school, males and females plan to go into 
different specialties, with male premed students about five times more 
likely to say they are planning to become surgeons, while females are 16 
times more likely to say they want to be pediatricians (Fiorentine and 
Cole 1988). By employing the unequal-ratio fallacy that considers only 
opportunity as a legitimate causal variable, Gross assumes that “socializa- 
tion will not explain much of what happens” within an occupation and 
that selection of specialties “must surely begin in medical school itself, 
long after they have been accepted.” 

In rejecting our conclusions, Gross refers to studies of other occupa- 
tions that, he believes, demonstrate the existence of structural barriers. 
Although space prevents us from reviewing these studies, particularly the 
links between the evidence and the conclusions, it should be noted that 


? While allowing for multiple causes, the “residual variance” technique assumes that 
the variance attributed to human-capital differences, such as education, job tenure, or 
labor-force participation, quantifies the effects of motivational differences, while the 
unexplained residual quantifies the effect of opportunity. Although human-capital 
differences have some application to ambition, it cannot be assumed that such general 
measures exhaust all possible differences in ambition or that they stand as suitable 
proxies for occupational role performance. If measures of human capital do not ex- 
haust motivational or performance differences, then the unexplained residual cannot 
be conveniently interpreted as discrimination. In some limited instances, the residual 
variance method can be used to disprove the sex-discrimination hypothesis (see Cole 
1979); however, the residual variance method is most useful in identifying the parame- 
ters that need to be explained: Why do similar levels of human capital result in unequal 
payoffs for men and women? Clearly, the task is to explain the unexplained residual. 
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the existence of structural barriers does not imply the absence of cultural 
or psychological processes that may also influence achievement outcomes. 
Moreover, the existence of discrimination in one occupation, in one soci- 
ety, or during one historical period should not be used to argue that 
discrimination is always the cause of gender inequality. Without suppor- 
tive evidence, it cannot be assumed that the causes of an unequal sex ratio 
among high-level managers in a public utility, high-ticket department- 
store salespeople, or British postal clerks are exactly the same as those 
currently responsible for an unequal sex ratio of physicians in the United 
States. 

Gross is correct in assuming that sex discrimination may involve much 
more than medical school admission policies and that female premed 
students may be more likely to relinquish their medical school aspirations 
because of the attitudes and actions of professors, parents, peers, and 
paramours. However, results from in-depth qualitative interviews re- 
ported in Fiorentine (1987) indicated more support for the normative- 
alternatives than for the structural-barriers interpretation. Since qualita- 
tive data are only suggestive, we have completed a systematic survey of 
premedical students (see Fiorentine 19885; Fiorentine and Cole 1988) and 
found no support for the discouragement and the perception of discrimi- 
natory medical school admissions hypotheses suggested by Gross. 

Finally, Gross feels “uneasy” because we present what he perceives as 
an “argument in contrasting theoretical terms (Is it discrimination or 
selection? Is it structural barriers or is it normativer).” We conceptualize 
the process of status attainment as a complex, potentially multicausal 
phenomenon in which structural, cultural, and psychobiological pro- 
cesses could be operating simultaneously. The empirical mandate is to 
design studies that examine strategic sites at an appropriate level of 
specificity so that these processes can be measured and conclusions bear- 
ing on significant theoretical issues can be generated. This strategy moved 
our investigation from medical school admissions to the premed persis- 
tence gap and resulted in the normative-alternatives explanation of why 
fewer women become physicians. However, this method could have pro- 
duced different findings and another theory. Confusing outcomes with a 
process, the “unequal-ratio fallacy” always arrives at the same conclu- 
sion: women are underrepresented in some occupations and overrepre- 
sented in others because of discrimination. 


ROBERT FIORENTINE 
University of California, Los Angeles 
STEPHEN COLE 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 
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David R. Maines 
Pennsylvania State University 


Every so often a study comes along that tells us something about the 
“world out there,” as G. H. Mead called it, which sort of stops us in our 
tracks. Norman Denzin’s trilogy about alcoholism and recovering al- 
coholics is one such study.’ It is a compelling and powerful statement 
about American society, and with a bit of reflection it raises an array of 
interesting questions that make one wonder what is going on in our field. 
For instance, over 75% of the published research in the field of sociology 
is based on surveys, but I am sure that those conducting such surveys 
have not considered the high probability of having included in their 
samples an alcoholic family, an alcoholic individual, or someone whose 
life has been affected by alcoholism. So what? Why is that probability 
important for a study, let us say, of labor-force participation, demo- 
graphic migration processes, gender relations, educational aspirations, 
effects of mass media, intergenerational contact, family organization, or 
some other standard area of sociological research? I can think of at least 
two ways: (1) alcoholism (wet or dry, drunk or sober) and alcoholic rela- 
tionships (drinkers or nondrinkers) have a major effect on how people 
view the world and how they talk about it and themselves, and thus the 
chances are substantial that some responses to surveys are “alcoholic 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to David R. Maines, Department of Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 


? For these works, Denzin was given the Charles H. Cooley Award at the annual 
meetings of the Society for the Study of Symbolic Interaction, Atlanta, August 1988. 
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responses,” and (2) we live in a drinking society, one whose institutions 
and folkways contain systemic contradictions about drinking that entrap 
over one-third of the population in alcoholic relationships and teach the 
rest that such contradictions are normal and natural. Alcoholism, Denzin 
shows us, saturates the lives of those it touches—their families, friends, 
and work associates; their decisions and plans; their aspirations and 
dreams; their identities and self-concepts; their very assumptions about 
what is real and possible. 

On these two grounds, therefore, I am led to consider the possibility 
that a large proportion of sociological knowledge might well be regarded 
as “alcoholic knowledge.” That is, what we have unknowingly embedded 
in our data tables and regression coefficients are the realities of alcoholic 
lives intermixed with the realities of nonalcoholic lives. Yet we proceed 
on the unrecognized assumption that we are producing nonalcoholic 
knowledge. The point is that we do not know when this is a safe assump- 
tion, and those who worry about spurious relationships in their causal 
models might want to pause and ponder the possibilities. Denzin’s empir- 
ical materials and analysis certainly provide more than sufficient justifica- 
tion for such concerns. 

Denzin offers a social theory of alcoholism based on empirical materials 
and informed by the perspective he has been developing under the rubric 
of “interpretive interactionism” (Denzin 1983, forthcoming). The subject 
matter of this perspective is the problematic everyday worlds of people in 
association, and its ontological stance is that such people are interpretive, 
self-reflective creatures who participate in the construction of their social 
worlds. Drawing from pragmatism, phenomenology, hermeneutics, and 
interpretive anthropology, the perspective attempts to provide the scholar 
with entry into ongoing lived social experience as well as its structural, 
situational, and historical contexts. The goal is to provide thick descrip- 
tions of social interaction that reveal the multiple layers of meaning, the 
situated character of interaction, the forms of interaction, and the inter- 
play of local practices and larger contexts of power, ideology, and history. 

This perspective holds that the human sciences have a content that 
differs in its nature from that of the natural sciences and that scholarly 
inquiry must begin with and eventually return to that content. As such, 
research begins with the human social act, which is both a form and a 
situation, and with the natural human utterance and expression, which 
reveal the self and emotionality. The researcher must always have ac- 
quaintance knowledge at the base of his or her analysis. The indispens- 
able constructs needed for scholarly work must lead us to analytical 
generality but return with equal ease to the empirical instance. The re- 
searcher must not be blinded to either the subjective or objective phases 
of human association and experience; rather, he should seek to catch both 
as they constitute one another, as biography and history intersect in 
ongoing personalization of public, obdurate social structures. The prom- 
ise of this approach, Denzin maintains, is that the scholar has a chance to 
depict what it means to live in postmodern society. Insofar as it is possi- 
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ble, human beings and their groups should be taken on their own terms, 
because those are the terms that inform the scholar of the first layer of 
meaning needed to uncover the nature of the inseparability of the individ- 
ual and society, as well as revealing what postmodern society means in 
everyday experience. 

The Alcoholic Self (AS) and The Recovering Alcoholic (RA) present 
Denzin’s social theory of alcoholism; Treating Alcoholism (TA) is a prac- 
tice-oriented volume that draws from and summarizes the other two. Asa 
trilogy, they should be read in the order just presented, and as research 
documents, they should be read as an application of interpretive interac- 
tionism to the concrete world of human alcoholic experience. Denzin’s 
empirical materials interweave with his interpretive perspective and are 
drawn from a five-year ethnography of AA groups, from three treatment 
centers, discussion and observation of both active and recovering alcohol- 
ics, from family members of alcoholics, health service professionals, and 
from personal experience. Like any good researcher, Denzin locates his 
subject matter (the active and recovering alcoholic who must encounter a 
drinking society); he sets his research problem by asking a question of that 
empirical area (How do ordinary people experience alcoholism?); he gen- 
erates information needed to answer that question (the actions, experi- 
ences, and dialogues of people in alcoholic worlds); and he brings those 
worlds to life for his readers in the form of a theory of alcoholism and the 
presentation of those worlds to nonalcoholic outsiders. 

But Denzin also does something else any good researcher does that is 
not often found these days in the research literature: he states his biases 
(RA, pp. 12—13). He is pro—Alcoholics Anonymous, by which he means 
two things: (1) AA works. Its program may not be right for every al- 
coholic at any given point in time, but, by reversing the processes leading 
to alcoholism, AA has an approach that can and does lead to sobriety. 
And (2) Denzin takes serious issue with other treatment approaches and 
ideologies that present moderate drinking as a feasible alternative to the 
alcoholic. Here, of course, he reveals his commitment to AA’s ideology of 
abstinence. For the scholarly community, with its interests centered in 
developing analytical understanding of the world, however, these biases 
should make little difference. Basic social processes, group structures, 
societal trends and influences, and human experience are still presented in 
these books for scholarly consideration. And, in my judgment, they are 
more than deserving of close attention. 


The Alcoholic Act and Society 


Denzin’s point of departure is what I would regard as the alcoholic act. 
These are social acts that together compose an alcoholic life. Because they 
are social in character, that is, because sociality, temporality, and aware- 
ness inhere in all social acts, Denzin is able to build outward toward a 
theory of society and inward toward a theory of the self. Thus, although 
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the object of scrutiny is the alcoholic self and its social circles, the persis- 
tent unit of analysis is the act. Denzin keeps acting subjects in front of the 
reader and at the center of his analysis so as not to be at war with the 
phenomena his theory attempts to describe. He stresses the politics of 
truth over the economics of truth, to use C. Wright Mills’s (1959, p. 64) 
distinction, by choosing to craft a theory that speaks to the significance 
and relevance of sociological work. In answer to the question of the use 
value of information acquired by research, this trilogy would offer two 
answers: alcoholic selves and their social circles are a research site for the 
satisfaction of scholarly curiosities and purposes, and they are a lived 
nexus of personal troubles and public issues. Both answers, the scholarly 
and the pragmatic, depend heavily on viewing humans as naturally ac- 
tive, as Dewey (1896) so brilliantly explained, and sociological work as 
never completely abstracted from its content. 

The theory of society implied and in part specified in these works 
hinges on the ideas of culture as enactment and of social structure as a 
moral order of partially functioning institutions (cf. Hughes 1971). A 
society’s culture and structural arrangements work well enough to ensure 
continuity but never well enough to ensure coherence and meaning. It’ 
abounds with contradictions; it keeps its “true nature” hidden, in Baud- 
rillard’s sense, in the translucent images provided by the electronic media; 
the various discourse sites that go by labels such as family, work, science, 
recreation, schools, and church do not exist as a totality but as political 
and ideological situations that at worse are severed from one another and 
at best connect merely as adjacent parts of a fracture. Through its media 
and its discourse sites, American society teaches its citizens how to drink, 
how to talk about it, how to feel about it. It teaches them that cherished 
values such as family solidarity, friendship bonds, love and honor, suc- 
cess and mobility, and celebration of national pride are connected with 
and expressed through the consumption of alcohol. The births of many of 
its citizens, even before they are humanized with selves and awareness, 
are marked and publicly celebrated with alcohol consumption. Drinking 
is normal and normals drink, with cultural ontology becoming cultural 
practice in such things as beer commercials that tell us that we can have it 
all. 

But the ideology of individualism puts responsibility on the person-— 
the responsibility to drink, to drink normally, to drink to excess when 
appropriate, to define responsibly the appropriate situations for inebria~ 
tion, to recognize the personal symptoms of dependence, to monitor 
emerging dependence, to accept blame for dependence and its stigma, to 
accept responsibility for recovery, to maintain sobriety in the face of the 
temptation to drink. Individual citizens are ensnared in the societal con- 
tradictions that socialize them, as they are led to believe that they can be 
both emancipated and entrapped through alcohol. Such a society, with its 
institutionally generated and sustained contradictions and ambiguities, 
produces tremendous variation in its patterns of drinking, with Denzin 
ultimately taking the position that our society gets “the kinds of alcoholic 
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selves it deserves, for it encourages the use of alcohol in the pursuit of a 
self that is valued, cherished, and celebrated in everyday discourse” (AS, 
p. 193). 

In an interesting mix of Barthes, Sapir-Whorf, and James, Denzin 
argues that the organization of society that generates drinking also gener- 
ates myths and contexts for the treatment of alcoholism. Our language 
provides a way to classify and characterize alcoholism and alcoholic 
selves; our economy generates communication media that report in- 
stances of alcoholism; our laws steer excessive drinkers into courts and 
treatment centers; our moral order and political economy combine to 
create treatment centers, programs, agencies, and professional personnel 
who respond to alcoholism. All this is easily understood as a natural 
consequence of any semi-aware society. If its institutional arrangements 
and cultural fabric are inherently contradictory, then it will exhibit the 
contradictory practices of simultaneously encouraging and discouraging 
drinking. This process actually is rather generic, as such simultaneity 
applies equally well to smoking, overeating, driving too fast, working 
hard, sexuality, and other forms of conduct. 

But it is science, Denzin argues, that presents what is perhaps the 
greatest contradiction (AS, chap. 2). Reviewing the various theories of 
alcoholism (biological, psychological, sociological) and the findings, he 
acknowledges many of the facts but by and large rejects the institution of 
science as relevant to the alcoholic experience. Contemporary behavioral 
science, which is committed to eradicating alcoholism, is presented as 
helping to perpetuate it. It holds out promises that its research can locate 
the causes of alcoholism in processes other than alcoholic experiences and 
conduct; it suggests that alcoholics can become controlled, social drink- 
ers; it offers interpretations that alcoholism may not even exist. At the 
root of it all, Denzin suggests, is that this scientific work—and litera- 
ture—‘“has lost itself in the search for necessary and sufficient causes 
when such causes apparently do not pertain to the alcoholic’s life-world” 
(AS, p. 62). Accordingly, in Barthes’s sense of the word, science becomes 
a folk myth. It separates its realities from its subjects’ realities; it coerces 
alcoholic experiences into its language; it tells alcoholics they have some- 
thing other than alcoholism. While the biochemistry of alcoholism cannot 
be denied, to inform active or recovering alcoholics that the enzyme 
P-450, for example, is at the base of their problem does not speak to their 
experiences. It does not locate a response that is meaningful in real terms 
to an alcoholic self that is an unanticipated consequence of the usual and 
ongoing processes of internalizing the cultural configurations and struc- 
tural arrangements of the society which that self addresses. 

The alcoholic act, as a unit of analysis, thus provides for Denzin a way 
to look outward at the society that cradles that act. It also allows him a 
way to look inward to the alcoholic self and the experiences of those 
whom alcoholism has touched. This is the area of primary interest to 
Denzin—which shows, as it also is the best parts of the trilogy. 
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The Alcoholic Self and Recovery 


The alcoholic self in Denzin’s theory is not merely that of a person who 
has become confused and disoriented as a result of too much alcohol in 
the bloodstream. Rather, it is a profound and deep configuring of per- 
sonal experiences. At the core of the alcoholic’s experience is a self that is 
enormously persistent in its contradictory search for validation by and 
escape from others and itself. The alcoholic self is often frantic, and it 
entails wide mood swings in the person’s experience. It is expressed in 
fantasies, playfulness, violence, ruthless stubbornness, resentment, and 
warmth. The alcoholic self cannot allow the person to be whole; it is 
marked by contrasts and fictions that constitute what Denzin calls the 
alcoholically divided self (AS, chap. 6). 

Denzin attempts to provide as vivid a picture as possible of the interior 
of the alcoholic’s experience in what he terms its universal singularity 
(AS, p. 15; RA, p. 25). His analytical goal is to construct a generic picture 
that contributes to the understanding of social processes in which the 
alcoholic self and its experiences are situated. That is, whereas alcoholic 
subjectivity is an essential datum for understanding alcoholism, Denzin 
maintains that subjectivity cannot be studied or comprehended subjec- 
tively. His quest is the elucidation of alcoholism as a process of living in 
which the contradictions of society are made manifest in the distortions 
and pain of the-alcoholic self. As such, Denzin is very clear about his 
sociological stance: “The self is not in the subject. The self is in the 
relationships the alcoholic has with others. Alcoholism (and the process of 
recovery), accordingly, is a relationship to the world” (AS, p. 116). A full 
comprehension of his theory requires that this thoroughly social ontology, 
which is more pragmatist than phenomenological, be kept in mind. 

Denzin’s theory proposes that alcoholics drink to escape a profound 
barrenness of self. A basic instability of the self, resulting from experi- 
ences such as early deaths of family members, sexual abuse, drug depen- 
dence, growing up in an alcoholic family, or loss of a bonded relationship, 
drives feelings of emptiness that the alcoholic seeks to resolve through 
drinking. At the base of Denzin’s theory of the alcoholic self thus is his 
theory of emotionality (Denzin 1984). The alcoholic continually disap- 
points himself, as the usual guarantees of positive self-worth are simply 
not present in the alcoholic experience: “The emotions that divide the self 
alternate between momentary feelings of positive self-worth, and deep, 
underlying feelings of doubt, self-hatred, despair, and anguish” (AS, 
p. 145). 

Chief among these emotions is resentment, a continual reliving of past 
hatreds and hostilities, which appears in the alcoholic experience as de- 
contextualized hostility toward oneself yet is thrust on others with whom 
the alcoholic associates. Self-pride, the other major emotion, produces 
feelings of power and strength in the person, resulting in self-contests 
such as assertions that he can voluntarily quit drinking or challenges to 
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the self in acts of taking the first drink from a newly opened bottle. But 
that self-pride is illusive, “always leaving in its wake the underlying 
resentment that the alcoholic drank to annihilate” (4S, p. 146). The 
sarcasm, double binds, depression, fury, self-pity, and belligerence, 
which anyone who has ever dealt with an active alcoholic will recognize, 
are all generated from the alcoholically divided self and its feuding emo- 
tions. Alcoholic relationships, between the alcoholic and his or her other, 
are eventually saturated by these emotions as they both struggle for 
authenticity yet in the process only generate mutual disdain and self- 
disgust. In many cases this mutuality entails cycles of violence and violent 
dependences in which the participants are trapped by their addictions to 
fear, anxiety, and hostility. The alcoholic relationship becomes a nega- 
tive, self-fulfilling prophecy, with booze resting at its center and the text 
of the relationship dominated by the discourse of control. 

The alcoholic desperately strives for normality in the face of its impos- 
sibility. He is part of our drinking culture, is aware of its moral bound- 
aries and definitions of responsibility, and in that sense is not pathological 
or unsocialized. But the alcoholic experiences an ongoing uneasiness of 
self embedded in raging emotions that orient the person to the world 
through fundamental alterations of experience. Alcoholism is a dis-ease of 
time, emotion, and interaction that drinking fuels but does not cause. 
Unable to confront everyday pasts and futures in a straightforward man- 
ner, the alcoholic becomes temporally dislocated and fearful of time. Such 
dislocations appear not only in the extreme forms of lost time— 
blackouts—but more significantly in the emotionality of time. Resent- 
ment of the past intertwines with hostility in the present. Time and 
emotion interweave in the frantic dance that alcohol-centered social rela- 
tionships become. Alcoholic relationships continually reproduce forms of 
interaction that are combative, competitive, and hostile but that also are 
marked by denial and deception. Alcoholic dis-ease represents distortions 
of the everyday social world; alcoholic reality in the form of memories, 
opinions, sentiment, meaning of others, and plans for the future presses 
itself on interactions that link the alcoholic to families, co-workers, and 
friends. The alcoholic speaks, feels, and acts alcoholically whether drunk 
or sober, since the real business of alcoholism rests in the paradoxical 
battle over self-control through drinking. As Denzin shows so well, how- 
ever, it is a battle that is narcissistic and that only “shuts her off from the 
very world she wishes to be a part of” (RA, p. 201). 

Recovery, Denzin argues, is focused on the rebuilding of the self, not 
merely initiating the cessation of drinking. The alcoholic self that must be 
rebuilt is described as follows: “Divided against itself, it dwelled in the 
imaginary inner worlds alcohol produced. Uneasy in their sexuality, un- 
certain about who they are, alcoholics run from themselves, seeking a 
hiding place within the private consciousness of alcoholic drinking. Cut 
off from others, unable to project themselves into the position of others, 
alcoholics live solitary lives” (RA, p. 22). The process of recovery thus 
entails the dismantling of the structures of that alcoholic self. 
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Such rebuilding processes cannot authentically begin until the alcoholic 
has “hit bottom,” which is AA’s tautological quasi theory of the inception 
of recovery. Its tautological character is given in the claim that recovery 
requires hitting bottom, and hitting bottom is defined by the inception of 
recovery. Denzin, however, argues that it is only in retrospect that one 
can differentiate hitting bottom from any number of other events such as 
ending up in a drunk tank, being arrested for DUI, driving one’s car 
through a store window, stabbing a spouse, setting fires, getting drunk 
once again, or whatever. Recovery, in other words, is a new career that is 
marked off by conventional social bouridaries and that charts a trajectory 
of living in increasingly nonalcoholic terms. Borrowing from Becker, 
Durkheim, Mead, and Bateson, Denzin conceptualizes this process as one 
of adult socialization and group-influenced adjustments. 

Treatment centers (RA, chap. 3; TA, chap. 4) are contexts in which 
both alcoholic and nonalcoholic realities are force-fed to alcoholic pa- 
tients. The alcoholic self that meets these realities is anxious and resentful 
and is simultaneously hoping for and fearful of sobriety and recovery. 
Treatment centers are structured contexts designed for alcoholics to dis- 
cover their alcoholic selves. Such discovery is a collective, group process; 
thus “the tendency to interpret treatment solely from the point of view of 
the recovering alcoholic must be avoided” (RA, p. 87). Those group 
processes encompass attempts to shatter previous emotional and rela- 
tional patterns, produce solidarity among participants, establish the 
grounds for authentic role taking and shared experiences, unravel al- 
coholic lives through personal narrative, and finally confront family 
members and jointly reface the alcoholic past. Within these processes, the 
center defines alcohol to the patient as a chemical that has the effect of 
transforming the patient into an addict (RA, pp. 52—55). The collective 
processes operating in these centers therefore produce alcoholics as struc- 
tural identities that are validated in actual group relations. Success at 
such treatment centers means that the underside of alcoholic selves and 
relationships is merely glimpsed and participants at best gain only a 
rudimentary understanding of their own alcoholic patterns of living. The 
chances of relapse are enormously high—roughly 70%—-and Denzin ar- 
gues that only by rearranging one’s group affiliations and forming new 
relationships to previous drinking situations can the alcoholic have a 
. chance at recovery. 

Alcoholics Anonymous exists at the center of one process of redefining 
the meaning and patterning of: group affiliations. It is not a primary 
group, as commonly thought. Rather, it is a “group of strangers who 
create a fellowship of interaction that is based on shared, common experi- 
ences that the broader culture and alcoholism have produced for each 
individual” (RA, p. 122). It is a ritualistic, ideology-based, male-centered 
context within which alcoholics struggle with their pasts, presents, and 
futures, and through which attempts are made to forge new identities and 
interpretive stances. The goals are serenity and sobriety within a recon- 
stituted life-organization, to use Thomas and Znaniecki’s very serviceable 
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but largely forgotten concept. At the heart of transforming one’s life- 
organization is the process of learning new ways to communicate with 
oneself and with others (RA, pp. 167-73). Members of AA must learn to 
speak only for themselves and to tell personal stories that fit with the AA 
story of recovery. Becoming a storyteller coercively brings the member 
into the process of recasting his everyday life experiences in such a way 
that old excuses to drink become reasons not to drink (TA, p. 95). Story- 
telling, in short, is a way to redefine in real terms one’s relationship with 
alcohol and involves a life review in which relationships with parents, 
spouses, children, friends, bosses, lovers, and so on are reexamined and 
reconfigured through AA talk. In the course of this process, members 
(ideally) learn to reframe old familiar emotions, attitudes, opinions, 
modes of response, and taken-for-granted assumptions that permeated 
their alcoholic-centered relationships. And through listening to others’ 
stories, members learn to reframe and reinterpret their narcissism, which 
rested at the core of their emotionally divided selves. In becoming a 
storyteller, the member “is no longer a suffering alcoholic unable to 
speak, nor is he a lost soul. He has obtained an objective view of his own 
subjectivity. He has discovered that his subjectivity is interactional, 
reflective, and in the stories he tells” (RA, p. 192). 

Denzin’s detailed description of patterns of participation in both AA 
and treatment contexts, those leading to sobriety and to relapse, portrays 
a mesostructural process of the interpenetration of self and society. That 
description shows in solid proportion the actual social processes at work 
in the transformation of a person who has been a victim of a drinking 
culture to one who “stands to the side, if not outside, the mainstream of 
modern group life” (RA, p. 206). It gives flesh and substance to Durk- 
heimian thoughts on collective structures and supra-individual processes 
and strengths. On the other hand, it shows that localized practices are not 
mere dependent variables of social structural arrangements but instead 
are moving interstitial arenas of persons coming up against, transacting, 
and together constituting the culture and structural arrangements of their 
society. Denzin’s theoretical perspective ultimately is very dialectical: 
“The disease of alcoholism thus becomes a structural phenomenon, at- 
tached to the emotional experiences of large categories of persons in con- 
temporary American life. It may be argued that the structures of society 
produce the emotions and forms of emotionality that turn back on the 
very structures that produced them” (RA, p. 200). The alcoholic self 
accordingly is located in white, patriarchal culture and institutions. 

I close with the observation that the attention given in the field of 
sociology to the idea of the inseparability of the person and society is 
mostly lip service. Our preference for modeling over solid description, 
and data manipulation over appropriate data collection, coupled with the 
vestiges of the natural science mold, linear conceptions of time, and 
dualistic ontologies, leaves researchers ill equipped to consider the full 
implications of such inseparability. In contrast, Denzin has produced a 
powerful and sensitive document that speaks to and about contemporary 
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American life. He has done this, in my judgment, in part by studying real 
lives, groups, and networks, and by taking very seriously the idea that 
human selves and their societies are forever interdependent and are ex- 
pressed in ongoing human association. The complexity of those processes 
that he has revealed for his readers cannot be caught by the prevailing 
methods of survey research. Such surveys would catch only the denial, 
resentment, and false pride—in short, the alcoholic distortions—in the 
answers to their questions, and the data generated by those surveys ac- 
cordingly would fall prey to those distortions. Further, by firmly lodging 
those distortions in their indices, survey researchers would lose yet more 
ground in their tenuous claims to be studying actual human behavior. In 
addition to the fine scholarly exposition provided in The Alcoholic Self, 
The Recovering Alcoholic, and Treating Alcoholism, I believe that a 
potential contribution of Denzin’s efforts might rest in the studious con- 
sideration of the proposition that sociology’s dominant modes of work 
have produced a hopelessly conflated body of alcoholic and nonalcoholic 
knowledge. 
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Principles of Group Solidarity. By Michael Hecter. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1987. Pp. xv +219. $28.50. 


Charles Tilly 
New School for Social Research 


In the present agreeably chaotic state of sociological theory, anyone who 
constructs a very general argument elects one of six starting points. The 
six possibilities result from crossing a twofold with a threehold choice: (1) 
Is the fundamental social unit (a) the individual, (b) the social relation- 
ship, or (c) the group? (2) Are that unit’s characteristics (a) given a priori 
or (b) in continuous construction? Until recently, sociologists usually con- 
sidered their social units’ characteristics as given a priori, but abhorred 
individualism, choosing between social relationships and groups as their 
starting points; the choice of relationships marked theorists as structural- 
ists, the choice of groups as normativists. The spread of epistemological 
and ontological doubts about concepts such as group and role, of the idea 
that structure is process, of notions about social actors as continuously 
constructed entities, and of economically tinged methodological individ- 
ualism has, however, opened up new alternatives and plunged us into 
creative chaos. 

Michael Hechter, once well known for his structural approach to expla- 
nation, has now turned to methodological individualism. In Principles of 
Group Solidarity, Hechter’s new and challenging theory takes the indi- 
vidual as the fundamental social unit and assumes the individual’s char- 
acteristics—crucially including his preferences—to be given a priori. As 
a result, those who disagree with him on either theoretical choice (as I do 
on both) will pile up objection after objection to his arguments. Skeptics 
will nevertheless benefit greatly from confronting their own formulations 
point by point with Hechter’s thoughtful, sharply stated arguments. So 
far, no advocate of alternative premises has produced so clear’ and com- 
pelling an account of solidarity. 

Hechter’s critique of the “normative” and “structural” alternatives to 
individualism focuses on their inability to provide adequate accounts of 
individual behavior: “Normativists recognize that the key to solidarity 
lies in the obligation to comply with group norms, but they fail to explain 
the conditions under which compliance is likely to occur. Structuralists 
recognize the importance of common interest in the generation of solidar- 
ity, but they fail to explain how rational actors are dissuaded from free 
riding” (p. 39). Individualistic rational choice theory, in his view, offers a 
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better solution because it “conceives of groups as the producers of various 
types of joint goods”—-goods available to all members but not to outsid- 
ers. Those joint goods definitely include intangibles such as sociability 
and the sense of identity. 

From that point, Hechter’s main argument moves straight ahead: we 
must explain group solidarity. Solidarity is the extent to which the mem- 
bers of a group comply with its collective rules without compensation. 
Solidarity rises to the degree that (a) the group produces immanent, exclu- 
sive collective goods—those that directly satisfy members, that are avail- 
able to all members, and from which nonmembers are excluded; (b) mem- 
bers depend on the group for a wide range of goods; and (c) formal 
collective controls over noncompliance are extensive. (Since the article- 
length 1983 statement of the theory, Hechter has added item a and sub- 
stituted formal collective controls for what he then called monitoring 
capacity. By “formal” controls, a concept never quite defined, Hechter 
apparently means those that are deliberately organized and collectively 
recognized.) 

These conditions, in turn, are more likely to obtain “where individuals 
face limited sources of benefit, where their opportunities for multiple 
group affiliation are minimal, and where their social isolation is extreme” 
(p. 54). As the analysis proceeds, Hechter adds other favorable condi- 
tions: low costs of control, weak markets, and so on. Most of the book 
discusses and illustrates the effects of b, dependence, and c, control, on 
solidarity but neglects to treat the consequences of variation in the first 
crucial condition, a, the production of immanent collective goods. Since 
most structuralists have tried to escape Mancur Olson’s critique of collec- 
tive-action theories by retreating into the characteristics of immanent 
collective goods (and since Olson’s own Rise and Decline of Nations 
moves in the same direction), advocates of Hechter’s approach will even- 
tually have to repair that neglect. 

As an appendage to his theory, Hechter offers a two-stage account of 
the emergence of solidary groups: first people form groups to produce - 
private goods, installing controls in the process; then those controls 
(which are in themselves a collective good) make possible the production 
of collective, or even public, goods. In the course of elaborating these 
arguments, he undertakes sustained discussions of party control in the 
legislative process, of intentional communities, or rotating-credit associa- 
tions, of insurance groups, and of several other aggregates that illustrate 
the effects of dependence and control. 

Hechter writes sober, vigorous prose. That does not make his book 
easy, for he reasons closely and assumes that his readers remember the 
crucial definitions. But it does highlight his dubious judgments, such as 
the ideas that inside contractors are generally more efficient than fore- 
men, that team production is usually less efficient than individually moni- 
tored production, or (in a misleading use of a quotation from Peter Las- 
lett) that few people in Old Regime Europe ever participated in groups 
larger than their families. It also makes more salient Hechter’s clear 
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identification of weaknesses in his formulation, notably its assumption 
that individual preferences are given and its inability to account for the 
sudden appearance or disappearance of fellow feeling in the course of a 
collective endeavor. Through careful reasoning, forceful argument, and 
well-chosen examples, Michael Hechter has established an agenda to 
which all students of collective action will have to attend. 


Los Angeles and the Automobile: The Making of the Modern City. By 
Scott L. Bottles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1987. Pp. xiii+ 302. $25.00. 


Joe R. Feagin 
University of Texas at Austin 


The automobile is the democratic choice of the American consumer—this 
is a major conclusion of historian Scott Bottles’s research on the history of 
mass transit and the automobile in Los Angeles. Not initially laid out as 
an automobile city, this sprawling metropolis developed along streetcar 
tracks; only later was the streetcar network displaced by automobiles. 
Bottles’s analysis in Los Angeles and the Automobile focuses on transit 
decline and the expansion of the auto-centered system in Los Angeles; for 
example, there is a major discussion of the complicated maneuvering of 
the Los Angeles city council on downtown auto, parking, and mass- 
transit issues in the 1920s. 

Of interest to sociologists is Bottles’s critique of Bradford Snell (Ameri- 
can Ground Transport [Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, February 26, 1974]), seen as 
“riddled with factual errors.” Snell reported that monopolistic auto firms 
and their diversification into railroad and mass transit “may have re- 
tarded the development of mass transportation” in the United States. 
Snell details how automobile firms worked to substitute bus for rail pas- 
senger transportation and then to displace bus transit with automobiles. 
Snell’s indictment explains General Motors’ attempt to destroy mass 
transit, working through the affiliated firm National City Lines to buy up 
and convert transit systems in numerous cities to diesel. 

Bottles shows that General Motors did not single-handedly destroy the 
streetcar systems in Los Angeles. These systems were in decline two 
‘decades before General Motors became involved; according to Bottles’s 
optimistic view, GM provided the capital necessary to strengthen de- 
teriorating transit firms. Moreover, “America’s present urban transporta- 
tion system largely reflects choices made by the public itself”; the public 
freely chose the automobile as a “liberating and democratic technology” 
(p. 249). Bottles not only rejects the arguments of Snell about the auto 
industry conspiracy but also spurns the view of Lewis Mumford that real 
estate and other local investors pressured city governments to improve 
streets and neglect street railways. Bottles argues that city officials pro- 
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tected streetcar companies long after the public, fed up with the service, 
chose automobiles. 

There are a number of problems with Bottles’s analysis. In the 1910—30 
period, a majority of Americans either could not afford or could not use, 
because of age or handicap, an automobile. This majority did not choose 
the auto freely as a liberating technology. Bottles does not address in 
detail why streetcar firms provided deteriorating service; he mentions 
their profit orientation briefly and touches on their attempts to bribe city 
officials. But he neglects the capitalist context of Los Angeles develop- 
ment. The actions of private streetcar’ firms were not isolated but rather 
part of a burgeoning and freewheeling system of urban investment and 
spatial expansion guided by national and local capitalists. The profit 
milking and corruption of the private streetcar firms, what Bottles calls 
“mismanagement,” is not some idiosyncrasy but, rather, the way that 
urban free enterprise has often worked. 

Bottles criticizes transport researcher Glenn Yago (The Decline of 
Transit [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984]) for relying on 
the work of Snell, but he does not review Yago’s account of how transit 
owners and real estate speculators worked together to ensure the spatial 
and economic development of cities by private enterprise. Electrification 
of horse-drawn streetcars increased investment costs and stimulated con- 
centration of ownership in “transit trusts” of landowning, finance, and 
utility entrepreneurs. Yago documents the corrupt accounting practices, 
overextension of lines for real estate speculation, and overcapitalization 
that led to the bankruptcy of more than one-third of the transit companies 
in 1916—23. At the same time, the ascension of the corporate car (auto-oil- 
rubber) complex brought with it new corporate strategies to expand auto- 
mobile markets and secure government subsidies for road infrastructure. 
Coupled with this national corporate car complex were the strategies of 
local real estate interests seeking city spatial expansion for profitable land 
speculation and housing developments. Mass rail transit hindered the 
profit-oriented interests of the corporate car complex, which became in- 
volved in buying up lines and in pressuring governments to subsidize 
roads instead of railways. 

This debate over the car in Los Angeles is relevant to the mainstream 
urban literature, which in the United States has been dominated by urban 
ecological theory and textbooks. Mainstream urbanists tend to view the 
functional complexity of cities as substantially determined by develop- 
ments in transportation and communication technologies, whose polit- 
ical-economic contexts, histories, and possible technological alternatives 
are not examined. Changes in urban development are explained by tech- 
nological transformation, including shifts in water, rail, and automotive 
transport, Transport and communication technologies are certainly im- 
portant in urban centralization and decentralization. However, the polit- 
ical-economic history and decision-making context that resulted in the 
dominance of one type of transport, such as that of automobiles, over 
another, such as rail mass transit, cannot be ignored. Furthermore, the 
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role of government is slighted in conventional discussions. In the 1910-39 
period central to Bottles’s analysis, federal intervention in urban spatial 
development took the form of subsidies of home mortgages, highways, oil 
production, and decentralized airports. Urban processes such as subur- 
banization are not the natural result of automobile technology and free 
market forces but rather the result of intentional actions by powerful 
economic and governmental actors seeking particular economic and polit- 
ical goals in specific historical settings. 


The Rise of the Modern Educational System: Structural Change and 
Social Reproduction, 1870—1920. Edited by Detlef K. Müller, Fritz Rin- 
ger, and Brian Simon. Cambridge: Maison des sciences de Phomme and 
Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. xiv +264. $49.50. 


Francisco O. Ramirez 
Stanford University 


The Rise of the Modern Educational System focuses on postprimary edu- 
cational developments in Germany, France, and England in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. These developments are conceptualized as in- 
creases in the systematization and segmentation of educational institu- 
tions, increases that the editors and some of the contributors interpret as 
mechanisms facilitating the reproduction of class or status hierarchies. 
Detlef Miiller and Fritz Ringer develop and apply the concepts of sys- 
tematization and segmentation to German and French secondary school 
developments, while Brian Simon deals with secondary and tertiary edu- 
cational systematization and segmentation in England. The central thesis 
the editors share in varying degrees may be briefly summarized: between 
1870 and 1920, postprimary educational institutions were more formally 
differentiated from one another in aims, curricula, clientele, and graduate 
qualifications while becoming interrelated as hierarchically ordered seg- 
ments of a more systematized educational domain. 

This thesis is most sharply articulated by Miiller, who contends that 
before 1960 “the Gymnasium had in fact more similarities with the mod- 
ern comprehensive school” (p. 20) but would acquire a more elitist char- 
acter as the “multifunctional (comprehensive school) character of the ex- 
isting secondary schools was replaced by a vertical differentiation” (p. 
23). Müller explicitly states that this historical transformation was “not 
the result of strategic conservative planning by the dominant social strata 
or bureaucracies” (p. 24) but was due to multiple causal factors, including 
the triumph of bureaucratic rationality, the interaction between occupa- 
tional and educational structures, and the conflicts among divergent in- 
terest groups such as teachers and property owners. The causal imagery 
in both Ringer and Simon also invokes an array of influences that cannot 
be reduced to a simple mechanistic relationship between economic clout 
and educational outcome, a point of view Simon identifies with “the 
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danger of vulgarizing Marxism” (p. 93). The authors also agree that the 
rise of the modern educational system cannot be explained as an effect of 
industrialization. 

Although their goal is to elucidate common patterns of educational 
development, there are some subtle differences in the conceptual orienta- 
tions of the editors. Ringer, for example, emphasizes the tendency of 
more vocational, or practical, secondary schools to change in the direc- 
tion of more generalist curricula, that is, change in a more elitist direc- 
tion. Although Ringer suggests that this process operated in all three 
countries, higher levels of bureaucratic rationalization in Germany may 
have constituted a more formidable barrier to “the generalist shift.” 
Thus, Simon observes that market forces played a more important role in 
the restructuring of English educational institutions than was probably 
the case on the Continent. Simon, however, acknowledges the direct 
involvement of the English state in this process through the appointment 
of investigative royal commissions whose published reports often led to 
parliamentary action. Neither Simon nor Ringer is as emphatic as Miiller 
in asserting that educational developments after 1920 have merely 
modified a basically unchanged educational system. 

The Miiller piece not surprisingly serves as a lightning rod for the 
critiques presented by J. Schriewer and K. Harney and by J. Albisetti. 
They take Müller to task for underestimating the significance of primary 
educational developments, the expansion of educational opportunities at 
the postprimary level, and the growing inclusion of women in the educa- 
tional system. (A similar but more sympathetic critique of Ringer is set 
forth by H. Tenorth.) Miiller’s response is revealing: while reiterating his 
thesis that the social backgrounds of secondary school recruits were 
broader before the era of educational systematization, he concedes that 
during the earlier period “the duration of school attendance and the 
achievement of social mobility depended upon extra-educational factors 
to a much greater degree” (p. 229). Thus, Miiller implicitly acknowledges 
the increasing autonomy and power of the educational system, the corner- 
stone assumption in the work of Margaret Archer. Ringer more explicitly 
states that the growing exclusivity of some postprimary educational in- 
stitutions went hand in hand with the growing inclusiveness of the post- 
primary educational system as a whole. This response is more convincing 
than Miiller’s insistence that the educability of the individual was a more 
important consideration in the earlier rather than the later 19th century. 

The middle section of this book consists of four chapters devoted to the 
English case. R. Lowe discusses the correspondence between the hierar- 
chy of “public,” endowed grammar, and post-1902 municipal secondary 
schools and the higher educational hierarchy of Oxbridge, civic colleges, 
and technical colleges. J. Honey distinguishes beteen content and process 
in the curricula of the English “public” schools and argues that the latter 
became the method through which the future elites were institutionally 
certified. H. Steedman observes that not only did the more successful 
grammar schools copy the curricula associated with entry into Oxbridge 
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but that these schools were also more likely to embrace the appropriate 
noncurricular dimensions such as uniforms or compulsory sports. Both 
H. Steedman and D. Reeder recognize that the restructuring of English 
secondary education reaffirmed elite cultural values despite an escalating 
demand for science and other modern subjects from the expanding urban 
classes. 

This is an interesting book that illustrates the uses and limits of repro- 
duction theory. I was left with the paradoxical impression that both 
cultural reproduction and social democratization processes took place, 
though the means remain to be theoretically explicated and empirically 
demonstrated. 


George Washington: The Making of an American Symbol. By Barry 
Schwartz. New York: Free Press, 1987. Pp. xxi+250. $22.50. 


Michael Rogin 
University of California, Berkeley 


George Washington’s extraordinary transformation, from a little-known 
and relatively undistinguished figure to a venerated national hero, oc- 
curred when the general had yet to act in defense of the new United 
States. “The man was admired before he took actual command of the 
army,” writes Barry Schwartz (p. 18); the disproportionate celebration of 
Washington reflected American needs more than Washington’s achieve- 
ments. Nor can Washington’s unspectacular military leadership during 
the Revolution account for his heroic stature. Social scientists who attrib- 
ute the stability of the new nation to Washington’s charismatic authority 
are, on Schwartz’s account, simply following in the footsteps of Washing- 
ton’s most important early mythologizer, Parson George Mason Weems. 
Schwartz proposes that we turn from the man to the society. Washington, 
he writes, became a totem, an ordinary object invested with magical 
qualities to express and hold society together. Schwartz replaces Max 
Weber’s longing for a political hero with Emile Durkheim’s apotheosis of 
society. 

Weberians want Washington to have done great deeds. What Wash- 
ington did not do, however, turns out to be more valuable. The charis- 
matic hero creates new institutions, as Schwartz reads Weber, but cannot 
participate in their consolidation. Washington, in contrast, was impor- 
tant for who he was rather than what he did. By his qualities of self- 
denial and disinterested virtue, he held the United States together. 
Against “fascist,” “communist,” and egalitarian misinterpretations of the 
first American president (p. 136), Schwartz credits his renunciation of 
tyrannical power with saving the new republic. The Weberian hero can- 
not routinize charisma; he is separate from society, and disenchantment 
follows his inspiration. Schwartz’s Washington, merged with society, 
kept faith alive. 
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Schwartz seems to be culturally relativizing Washington by calling him 
a totem. The reader gradually realizes, however, that the author is refur- 
bishing hero worship rather than rejecting it. The qualities this primitive 
society attributed to Washington, renewed ‘by the language of social sci- 
ence, become descriptive of him and of the country he mirrors. 

Indignant at the vindictive attacks on Washington in the 1790s—he 
attributes them to the “paranoid style’—Schwartz endorses the religious 
cult that developed around the president. The task of creating social 
solidarity, this Durkheimian sociologist believes, was fostered by the 
transfer of religious sentiment to political institutions. Schwartz cele- 
brates the confusion between the holy and the secular for creating “a more 
acute sense of the sacred” (p. 79). Endorsing political “monotheism,” he 
does not see that a Washington turned into God by his supporters will 
metamorphose for his detractors into Satan. (Washington survived his 
demonization far better than more vulnerable negative totems in the 
American political religion.) Some students of American religion and 
politics—Sacvan Bercovitch, Richard Slotkin, and Ernest Tuveson, for 
example—have found troubling the belief that American institutions and 
the American mission are divinely inspired. Not so Schwartz. And that 
recognition of disturbance at the origins of American politics is not the 
only one absent from this book. Slaves and Indians appear only briefly, as 
occasions for human interest. Washington’s importance as planter- 
representative, land speculator, and Indian fighter does not appear at all 
(although the making of that last Washington had considerable symbolic 
importance). Schwartz depicts sectional chaos under the Articles of Con- 
federation—not all historians would agree—to justify the Constitution, 
but he sunders Washington and the new, more centralized nation from 
any class or developmental project. 

“By worshipping Washington, citizens of the new republic [and suc- 
ceeding generations] could worship themselves,” Schwartz writes (p. 
193), as if the United States really were a unified, disinterested, classless, 
raceless country. Endorsing the cult of Washington in subsequent Ameri- 
can history, he fails to mention aspects of that hagiography that others 
have found troublesome—the identification of the national welfare with 
the welfare of the president, the impossible standard of disinterested 
virtue that creates suspicion of politics and delegitimizes oppositional 
interests, and the imitations of Washington by later political figures who 
have falsified their self-presentations. 

That last problem haunts the very book that represses it. Schwartz 
writes eloquently of tradition and of the importance of moral standards in 
politics. He has composed a beautifully written, intelligent volume and 
chosen a splendid set of supporting illustrations. By repeating the claims 
for Washington’s universality, however, the book presents itself as some- 
thing it is not. Schwartz rejects as partial those interpretations of the 
symbolic Washington rooted in patriarchal interpenetrations of politics 
and the family (Jay Fliegelman), Enlightenment ideals (Garry Wills), and 
the reconciliation of stability with change (Lawrence Friedman); he offers 
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, his own view as all-encompassing. George Washington: The Making of an 
American Symbol is distinguished, however, not by universality but by 
its partiality for its subject. By the volume’s end, Washington the symbol 
has absorbed Washington the man. Parson Weems, introduced as mythol- 
. ogizer at the beginning of the book, is now quoted for evidence about 
Washington’s actual life (pp. 156-57, 170). Having raised Washington to 
perfection, Schwartz can afford a couple of paragraphs on the great man’s 
personal foibles to show that private imperfections failed to corrupt 
public performance. The shift from social anthropologist of civil religion 
to defender of the faith is complete. This book, in which tiny American 
eagles mark the separations between the sections of each chapter, is 
_ scriptural exegesis for the Constitutional bicentennial. 


News That Matters: Television and American Opinion. By Shanto Iyen- 
gar and Donald R. Kinder. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987. 
Pp. viii +187. $19.95. 


William Gibson 
Southern Methodist University 


Each weekday evening an estimated 50 million viewers watch network 
television news. In News That Matters, Shanto Iyengar and Donald Kin- 
der theorize that network news influences its audience (and through 
them, the larger democratic process) in two fundamental ways. First, 
network news has great influence in “agenda-setting”: “those problems 
that receive prominent attention on the national news become the prob- 
lems the viewing public regards as the nation’s most important” (p. 16). 
Second, the news “primes” its viewing public in that its choice of stories 
can change “the standards that people use to make political evaluations” 
(p. 63) of the president’s performance. 

To test these hypotheses, Iyengar and Kinder conducted 14 experi- 
ments on paid, volunteer audiences in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and New 
Haven, Connecticut. Two kind of special news programs were created. 
In “sequential” experiments, the authors edited tapes of regular network 
broadcasts, taking out some stories and replacing them with stories from 
other news broadcasts on one of several different “agendas”—defense, 
energy, inflation, unemployment, and civil rights. The objective was to 
plant from four to seven newscasts on a given topic (running from seven 
to 17 minutes of coverage) in four evening news programs, Participants 
watched one program each evening for four consecutive days and com- 
pleted questionnaires on their political beliefs both before viewing the 
tapes and after the fourth day. In “assemblage” experiments, participants 
simply watched from eight to 13 stories from the three networks and 
afterward completed a questionnaire on their political beliefs. 

Results confirmed the agenda-setting hypothesis. In sequential experi- 
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ments, respondents changed how they ranked the national importance of 

particular subjects, depending on whether or not they saw the “loaded” - 
broadcasts. For example, whereas only 33% thought defense was a seri- 

ous national problem before the broadcasts, 53% thought so after the 

fourth day. In assemblage experiments, respondents routinely ranked a 

topic in importance according to how many stories on the subject were 

included in the “assemblage” they saw. And, whereas only 58% thought 

defense was a problem in a control group that saw no stories on defense, 

70% of another group that saw six stories in one collection thought it was 

a major issue. 

Results from the “priming” experiments were also favorable. Respon- 
dents increased their evaluation of the importance of a particular prob- 
lem, such as unemployment, in evaluating the president’s overall per- 
formance after they were exposed to either sequential or assemblage 
broadcast collections stressing a given topic. By their own standards, 
Iyengar and Kinder have proved their two major hypotheses (and some 
minor ones not discussed here) and made a significant contribution to the 
study of the mass media and public opinion. 

However, the theory of network news the authors articulate in their 
concluding chapter, “News That Matters,” contradicts the theory of news 
embedded in their experimental design. The authors favorably cite previ- 
ous studies that conceptualize network television news as a structured 
discourse and set of images—news as a symbol system. Contemporary 
theories of discourse agree that every text creates a kind of “position” 
inside the text for the “reader” from which the text is ideally decoded 
(from the creator’s standpoint). An empirical study of how audiences 
interpret the news would thus investigate whether audiences “decode” the 
news from the position ascribed them within the news text or whether 
they assume a different stance. Such a study would have to be conducted 
as an ethnography (as has some of the recent work on readers of women’s 
romance novels), with a keen sensitivity to language and how viewers 
frame the substantive issues presented on the news. For example: Do 
viewers see the “enemy” in defense stories in the same way that news 
frames the enemy? 

In their experimental design, Iyengar and Kinder ignore these implica- 
tions of news as a symbolic world and instead conceptualize news as sets 
of reified things readily subsumed under abstract categories like “defense” 
or “unemployment” that are thrown from the television set. Some news 
things hit the audience, causing “movements” that can be measured. To 
create conditions under which maximum movement can be measured, the 
authors have heavily loaded their special broadcasts. They justify putting 
two to four minutes of stories on one topic in each of four consecutive 
broadcasts as a “substantial commitment, but not an extraordinary one” 
(p. 11) from the network’s point of view. This disclaimer stretches the 
truth. If network news normally followed such patterns, then collecting 
stories from months of broadcasts would not be necessary. l 
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The reification of the news in the experimental design is accompanied 
by an abstraction of news from the historical process that news signifies. 
All 14 experiments were conducted after the 1980 Carter-Reagan election 
campaign, but the authors showed old preelection footage of the Iran 
hostage crisis and stories on the decline of “defense” under Carter to some 
of their audiences. The experiments thus tacitly assume that Reagan’s 
victory, the return of the hostages on the day of his inauguration, and his 
massive public relations campaign of how his administration represented 
a militarily “strong” America in mortal conflict with an evil force can be 
readily controlled in the laboratory. Such a pretension does not make for 
illuminating scholarly inquiry into how people use news to interpret the 
world. 


China Reporting: An Oral History of American Journalism in the 1930s 
and 1940s. By Stephen R. Mackinnon and Oris Friesen. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987. Pp. xviii +230. $20.00. 


Gaye Tuchman 
Queens College and the Graduate Center, CUNY 


In 1982 in Scottsdale, Arizona, Stephen Mackinnon and Oris Friesen 
convened a meeting of 46 specialists on China, all historians at American 
universities or reporters who had covered China in the 1930s or 1940s. In 
China Reporting, Mackinnon and Friesen have distilled the reporters’ 
recollections, anecdotes, and sometimes divergent interpretations of the 
past, including the journalists’ responses to the historians’ queries, into a 
splendidly useful and often intriguing oral history. It illuminates how 
U.S.-China relations soured and, drawing on sociological accounts of 
news work, dissects the special problems of foreign correspondents to 
analyze how intelligent and resourceful reporters came to misunderstand 
the Chinese revolution. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, few Americans gave a hoot about China, and 
reporting from China was an open field. The job of a Chinese foreign 
correspondent was so open that almost one-third of the American report- 
ers working in China were women; many of the men obtained their jobs 
after tramping around the world and jumping ship to seek work and 
adventure in a romantic locale. Other American journalists were the 
children of missionaries or midwesterners who had graduated from the 
Journalism School of the University of Missouri, which maintained spe- 
cial ties with the Department of Journalism of Yenching University in 
Peking (China Reporting uses Wade-Giles romanization, except for well- 
known names and place-names). 

Unlike the current Russian and American foreign correspondents 
working in New York and Moscow, respectively, these Americans had ` 
unlimited access to China. They could go wherever they wanted and 
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speak with whomever they pleased, although they faced the often difficult 
task of getting by the Chinese (Kuomintang) censors, later the American 
censors, and, in the case of reporters for Time, the heavy-handed trans- 
formation of their copy by the awesomely anticommunist Whittaker 
Chambers and his boss, the fiercely opinionated “mishkid” (missionary’s 
child), Henry Luce. However, since few of these American reporters 
spoke Chinese, they could not take full advantage of their freedom to 
wander where they would. Instead they depended on official sources, 
such as the charming Chou En-lai and the not so charming Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek (Soong Mei-ling); conversations with the English-speaking Chi- 
nese intelligentsia, many of whom were politically uncommitted then but 
eventually threw in their lots with the communists; and the exchange of 
information with American officials, who sometimes relied on reporters 
for facts as much as the reporters counted on them. Mainly staying in 
areas held by the Nationalist forces, they were familiar with the politics 
and corruption within Chiang Kai-shek’s camp but not with the tensions 
among the communists. Ignorant of the language, they could not pick up 
the tone of conversations among those whom they passed on the street or 
tap the discontent of the peasants when they forayed into the countryside. 

But even if the American reporters had grasped the politics of the 
communists and fully comprehended the depth of discontent that the 
communists were to tap, they probably could not have got their stories 
past their editors. In the 1930s, editors expected a story about a street 
battle to be short and to lead with the bullet that whizzed through the 
curtain of the home of an American missionary, so as to attract readers 
from that American’s birthplace. With the exception of Luce and Cham- 
bers, editors in the 1940s cared about the war in Europe and the battle 
against Japan, not the internal politics of China. In their concern for the 
fate of China, Luce and Chambers manufactured stories, in at least one 
instance creating their own outrageous version of a reporter’s interview 
with a Chinese official. 

Top-level State Department officials did not seem to care about what 
these reporters knew and did not seek them out. One journalist recalled 
with amazement that, when he returned to the United States on leave, no 
one in Washington contacted him to request a debriefing. Some news 
organizations, such as the Times, made provisions for their reporters to go 
to Washington to tell their stories to officials. Their unpublished informa- 
tion probably did not get beyond the China desk of the State Department. 
At best, the reporters and historians seemed to agree, their writings in- 
fluenced some members of Congress, which debated China policy from 
1945 through 1949, 

Because I know more about journalism than about China, I have 
emphasized the importance of this book for understanding how these 
reporters worked. Experts on China will find informative discussions of 
what the reporters knew about key events, when they knew about them, 
and how they came to know about them. ‘Perhaps they, like mE GRIDER, 
distressed but not surprised by Theodore White’s apology aN 
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reporters’ failures: “We were all very young men, ignorant men, unskilled 
men. ... China was a mystery to those of us who reported it; it remains a 
mystery” (p. 185). China Reporting demystifies the reporters’ activities. It 
is an interesting book and a good read. 


Communist Neo-Traditionalism: Work and Authority in Chinese Indus- 
try. By Andrew G. Walder. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1986. Pp. xxi+302. $30.00. 


Gordon White 
University of Sussex 


Andrew Walder sets out to uncover the distinctive pattern of author- 
ity characterizing postrevolutionary Chinese industrial enterprises, not 
merely as a study of industrial relations in comparative perspective but 
also as a window on the nature and evolution of “communist society.” In 
Communist Neo-Traditionalism, he concentrates on the nature of the 
postrevolutionary industrial working class, its place in the enterprise and 
in the society at large. He identifies a generic communist pattern of 
authority, of which China represents a variant, which he describes as 
“communist neotraditionalism.” This is a historically new system of in- 
stitutionalized clientelism, a neotraditional pattern of authority based on 
citizen dependence on social institutions and their leaders (p. 8). In the 
industrial context, this embodies a system of “organised dependence” in 
which workers are dependent economically on their enterprises, politi- 
cally on managers and party leaders, and personally on their supervisors 
to an extent far greater than in capitalist contexts; it also reflects an 
‘institutional culture” in which the party cultivates patron-client ties in 
the factory and workshop (“principled particularism”) that divide the 
work force politically and socially and in which a network of “instrumen- 
tal-personal ties” serves as a means whereby workers pursue their indi- 
vidual interests. 

This book must be praised as both empirically rich and analytically 
sophisticated and provocative (though perhaps a trifle overambitious). 
Drawing on a wealth of materials, including émigré interviews, which 
Walder handles with admirable rigor, he identifies with precision certain 
generic features of the state-socialist industrial order that have caught the 
attention of previous analysts but have not been brought together into a 
systematic sociological analysis. Demonstrating considerable familiarity 
with the experiences of Japan, the Soviet Union, and the United States, 
Walder presses home a thesis that I would endorse—that the distinctive 
aims and institutions of state socialism have created a historically new 
pattern of social relations and politicoeconomic authority that is as differ- 
ent from any Marxian blueprint as it is from its capitalist counterpart. 

I have two reservations about the book, the first to do with its empirical 
content, the second with its organizing concept of communist neo- 
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traditionalism. While purporting to analyze a distinctly Chinese pattern 
of industrial authority, most of the empirical material harks back to the 
Maoist era, which had its own distinctive features within the post- 
revolutionary Chinese experience (some of them central to Walder’s 
thesis, such as a sharp and antagonistic gap between activists and nonac- 
tivists and a heavily politicized work environment), which are now 
roundly rejected by post-Mao reformers. Although Walder tries to restore 
the balance by adding a chapter on the post-Mao era of reform (which, 
after all, is now over a decade old), his argument about basic continuities 
is perhaps too cursory to be cogent and is out of character for an author 
who has dealt so summarily with arguments stressing continuities from 
prerevolutionary China. Clearly the Dengist reformers are trying to 
undermine the patterns Walder identifies (though he is right that they had 
not made much progress by 1984, when he conducted this set of inter- 
views). Yet changes have occurred and may represent early signs of a 
trend away from the familiar institutions of state socialism toward such 
" East Asian newly industrializing countries (NICs) as Taiwan and South 
Korea—a convergence that Walder rejects. 

I find the concept “communist neotraditionalism” rather misleading 
and confusing. Indeed, Walder himself does not appear fully happy with 
it—as if using a camera lens that drifts out of focus—and manages large 
chunks of the book without it. Quite apart from a conventional (no doubt 
ideologically rooted) objection to the use of the term “communist” as 
opposed to “state socialist” or just “socialist,” which I find more accurate, 
the notion of neotraditionalism is problematic on several accounts. First, 
it invites analysis in terms of historical continuity, an approach that 
Walder rejects but lapses into on occasion (e.g., p. 175). Yet for many 
analysts, both Chinese and foreign, Chinese enterprises and Chinese soci- 
ety generally are saturated with traditional or “feudal” vestiges that re- 
quire precise analysis, a task that Walder abjures (why did he apparently 
ignore the pioneering study of prerevolutionary industrial relations by 
Shih Kuo-heng, in China Enters the Machine Age, much of which would 
support his position’). Second, if neotraditional is not a modernized ver- 
sion of prerevolutionary patterns, then what does it denote? Walder’s 
theoretical defense for using the concept is not particularly strong—he 
ends up appealing to a rather vague notion rooted in “common conven- 
tion,” and Weber is not brought decisively into the fray on the author’s 
side until two pages from the end. Empirically speaking, moreover, much 
of the behavior cited by Walder as evidence of neotraditional particu- 
larism does not seem either particularistic or traditional. Why is it neo- 
traditional for party leaders to reward their adherents? If dependence on 
the bounty of managers and officials is neotraditional, then are we to 
apply the same term to long-term recipients of welfare in social demo- 
cratic contexts? It would not be very helpful. With the exception of social 
relations easily recognizable as neotraditional (i.e., personal guanxi or 
“tungist ties” and the affective traits associated with them), the distinctive 
character of the patterns Walder identifies (e.g., on pp. 11 ff.) is demon- 
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strably state socialist, not neotraditional. In short, neotraditionalism is an 
analytical red herring and could be jettisoned without damage to Wal- 
der’s main achievement, the delineation of the institutionalized authority 
patterns of a particular genus of modern society. 

This is a considerable achievement, engineered with impressive schol- 
arly ability, analytical creativity, and intellectual skill. This book is a 
must for anyone concerned with coming to a more systematic and pro- 
found understanding of the institutional and behavioral dynamics of post- 
revolutionary China in particular and state socialist countries in general. 


Sociology and Scientism: The American Quest for Objectivity, 1880— 
1940. By Robert C. Bannister. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1987. Pp. ix+301. $29.95. 


Robert Brulle 
George Washington University 


Ail social orders develop a rhetoric of reason that legitimates existing 
power relationships and sustains the official definition of reality. In the 
transition from gemeinschaft to gesellschaft, the religious rhetoric that 
sustained the ecclesiastical authority of the church has been replaced by 
the objectivist rhetoric that legitimates the authority of the technological 
expert. In Sociology and Scientism, Robert Bannister has traced the 
development of this objectivist rhetoric in American sociology through 
the study of the lives of several prominent sociologists from the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 

Bannister defines objectivism as being based on three premises: (1) 
observation of external behavior as the basis for all social scientific 
knowledge, (2) verification of concepts through the use of empirical evi- 
dence, and (3) a strict “value-neutral” conception of social science. In 
general, these premises are still accepted today by a large number of 
sociologists as the orthodoxy of the discipline. The value of Bannister’s 
study is that he reveals that the reified objectivist notion of what consti- 
tutes “science” is the rhetorical creation of sociologists. As the author 
notes in the introduction, and in opposition to the self-image of the disci- 
pline, “the creation of American sociology was a highly personal and 
often passion-filled affair” (p. 9). 

Most of the book is taken up with a detailed tracing of the careers of the 
luminaries of early American sociology. The narrative examines the ca- 
reers of Ward, Small, Giddins, Sumner, Bernard, Chapin, and Ogburn. 
In the last three chapters, the historical ascendance of objectivism is 
detailed through consideration of the battles in the 1930s over control of 
the American Sociological Society and the founding of the American 
Sociological Review. For individuals concerned with the historical devel- 
opment of sociology, this book provides a wealth of historical information 
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about key American sociologists and the elite universities in which sociol- 
ogy first developed. 

The theoretical relevance of this book lies in its contribution to the 
ongoing debate about two opposing images of scientific discourse. On the 
one hand, there are the “ideal speech situation” and universal pragmatics 
presented by Habermas; on the other hand is the rhetorical nature of all 
speech, as deconstructed by Derrida and Foucault. Bannister’s examples 
show that the speech situations through which American sociology devel- 
oped were pervaded by conflicting interests. It would be difficult to recon- 
cile the historical information presentéd in this book with the conception 
of the ideal speech situation of science. At the same time however, Ban- 
nister makes it clear that the historical actors understood each other and 
could communicate intelligibly and intelligently, despite their different 
interests and rhetorics. 

Yet for all its wealth of historical information, the author’s narrative of 
the rise of objectivism seems to be a story without a moral. No sociolog- 
ical perspective informs the study. Instead, Bannister adopts the perspec- 
tive of individual behaviorism in developing this historical analysis. His 
focus on the psychology of the individual sociologists as the key variable 
that explains the development of their theories leads him toward psycho- 
logical reductionism. Hence we learn at one point that “Chapin’s youth 
and career display elements by now familiar in the shaping of objectiv- 
ism: youthful trauma and a profound. sense of loss; acceptance and final 
rejection of the evolutionism and reformism of the founders; and an 
institutional setting that, in Chapin’s case, encouraged an emphasis on 
‘method’ over ‘material’ as a way of linking sociology and social work” 
(p. 145). 

By reducing the dynamics of cultural development to personal psychol- 
ogy, Bannister obscures other, more sociological explanations of the rise 
of objectivism. Social factors, where they are considered at all, are re- 
duced to such thin concepts as the “move from small town to metropolis” 
or the development of a “pluralistic and fragmented” society. The in- 
fluence of research grants on the discipline of sociology is hinted at. 
However, the role of the state and the market in shaping the discipline is 
left unexamined. Instead, Bannister simply accepts without explanation 
that “institutional settings . . . encourage method over material.” For 
example, we could not guess from this study how objectivism was used to 
legitimate the social interventions of the New Deal. Similarly, even 
though Bannister acknowledges Chapin’s development of the now infam- 
ous “living-room scales,” he does not consider how these and other like 
standards were used as instruments of social control. 

The study of scientism through the use of its own assumptions reveals 
the irony of this book. Bannister expresses the hope in the introduction 
that “an awareness of the distinctly historical character of one phase of 
the movement may be a first step toward reassessing the assumptions that 
inspired it” (p. 11). Yet, he uses these assumptions uncritically to form the 
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perspective of the study. To move beyond objectivism will require a 
reconsideration of this cultural development from a different perspective. 
Yet the dereification of objectivism through historical narration of its 
emergence is an important first step in its transcendence. 


Confronting Nature: The Sociology of Solar-Neutrino Detection. By 
Trevor Pinch. Dordrecht: Reidel, 1986. Pp. xi+ 268. Dfi. 116,00/£31.95. 


Charles Perrow 
Yale University 


The social constructionist viewpoint on science has been accumulating a 
small but impressive number of case studies, and this work on the solar- 
neutrino problem is an excellent, if frightfully expensive, addition. Con- 
fronting Nature concerns an attempt to provide the only empirical proof 
that the conventional model of the stars as consisting of nuclear explo- 
sions is correct, By placing a huge tank of cleaning fluid some 5,000 feet 
below the surface of the earth and then counting the number of times that 
radioactive argon-37 appeared as a result of neutrinos colliding with 
chlorine-37 atoms—a few a day were expected—one could prove that the 
sun was indeed a nuclear explosion. It was billed as a crucial test of 
conventional theory. 

It failed. The number of interactions was well below the predicted 
number, and the nuclear explosion theory still awaits confirmation. But it 
did not fail. For the experimentalist, it demonstrated that the experiment 
could be performed; only the theoretical predictions were wrong. But the 
theorist had ample time before the experimentalist published to recover, 
reinterpret the data, and alter the prédictions and then later push on with 
a new interpretation that said the predictions were wrong; thus it was a 
great challenge to conventional theory. Others disagreed with the various 
pronouncements, and a search for other explanations of the anomalous 
and expensive experiment took place, but none could be decisive. 

The interesting thing about Trevor Pinch’s account is the micro level at 
which he works. The larger social setting of nuclear physics figures 
briefly, in a Mertonian sort of way, much as a sociologist might say “look 
at the larger context of the behavior of these chaps.” I was pleased that 
the account provides many instances of the importance of organizational, 
professional, and political power. The social norms of the group in- 
valved, such as friendships and confidence and reciprocity, are there and 
important, much as the conventional sociology of science would stress. 
This last Pinch refers to as “normative sociology,” meaning that norms 
exist and exert their influence. True enough, but much too blunt an 
instrument for him. Rather, it is the interpretation of the norms that 
matters, and that is constructed by the actors themselves. 

This means, for example, that the interpretation of the experimental 
results is a “social accomplishment” that is subject to much negotiation 
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and even dramatic reversal, depending on the confluence of many events 
and interests. Thus, for the principal theorist, the reality of nuclear explo- 
sions was initially not constructed from the data. Such a construction 
would be difficult since the announced predictions were clearly not sup- 
ported. But with a little help from friends and the calculation of things in 
alternative ways, the reality of nuclear explosions was socially accom- 
plished. For still others, that reality was not constructed and still had to 
remain only a possibility. 

The experimenter’s concern was with the sensitivity and techniques of 
his experiment, which was an unqualified success. But, as Pinch points 
out, the theory being tested was an integral part of the experiment meant 
to test it, and probably had to be. This made it easy for the experimenter 
and the theorist to construct a set of meanings that minimized the discrep- 
ancy, especially since they worked together for a long period of time, and 
developed trust and respect. Unfortunately for the principals, not every- 
one joined in the “social accomplishment.” The most vigorous dissenter, 
however, suffered and left the profession. 

The interpretation offered and abundantly supported differs from the 
prevailing (and mostly U.S.) interpretation of such theorists as Warren 
Hagstrom, Diana Crane, and Steven and Jonathon Cole. For them, a 
cognitive approach is shared by a social group of scientists, and by 
separating the cognitive approach from the social interactions, one may 
analyze the shaping of one by the other. Thus we get specialties, “invis- 
ible colleges,” and “co-citation networks,” where people with similar 
thoughts can work together. For Pinch and his largely British social 
constructionist school (some other names here are Harry M. Collins, 
G. D. L. Travis, and A. Pickering), the cognitive is irredeemably shaped . 
by the social, not something as independent of it as the conventional 
school assumes. People’s thoughts, rules of evidence, views about what 
theory is and should be, all these are negotiated in a social context. 

It is the beauty of this book that the well-documented behavior of first- 
rate scientists makes the separation of social and cognitive, and of theory 
and test, not credible. The explanation for devising, funding, conducting, 
interpreting, and publishing the experiment has to reside in large part in 
“internal” dynamics rather than with reference to the normal sociological 
context of norms, professions, institutions, or even Kuhnian paradigms. 
This does not mean it is a social psychological explanation in any conven- 
tional sense; that dichotomy between individual and structure is also 
irrelevant. There is little about conventional social psychological con- 
structs here. But while there is a great deal about structure—funding, 
institutions, specialties, careers and tenure, mammoth labs, and even 
mining companies—it is treated as a part of what Pinch labels the 
“evidentiary context,” which will determine what shall be treated as 
evidence and what shall not. Similarly with the evidentiary context sup- 
plied by social relations, careers, trust and respect, mentorship, and so 
on. These determine the feasibility of the social accomplishment and its 
very substance. 
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Inevitably, it is a “relativistic” account, where “truth” is a social con- 
struction or social achievement. This raises hairy problems, ranging from 
subjectivism, which he dismisses easily, to “but it works,” which gives 
him some trouble in the last chapter. He does not have an adequate 
answer to this very tough problem that the constructionist view must 
confront. All he can say is that science produces things that work— 
theories, measuring devices, materials—but out of processes that do not 
have much logic, thus denying that it is Popperian logic that counts. But 
he cannot accept the conventional “correspondence” viewpoint either, 
wherein, through trial and error, we come closer and closer to the truth. 

But Pinch’s aim is not to explain why astrophysics is advancing so 
impressively, though I wish he could through his framework. He is trying 
to show, through a somewhat unusual episode in science, how meanings 
are constructed. He does this very well. The book is gracefully written, 
minimizes the defensive jargon of many of his persuasion, explains the 
physics involved well, and has a fascinating and dramatic case example. 
My one complaint is that he has not at least noted the parallels of the 
process he describes with the limited rationality viewpoint of organiza- 
tional analysis, as in the work of John Meyer, Karl Weick, and especially 
the “garbage can” model of James March, Michael Cohen, and Johan 
Olsen. Here the processes are described in somewhat more macro terms, 
such as loose coupling, garbage can decision models, near-random pro- 
cesses, and myths and symbols. Judging from Pinch’s book, the British 
constructionists and the U.S. limited rationalists could have a social ac- 
complishment of their own in a dustbin. 


Mundane Reason: Reality in Everyday and Sociological Discourse. By 
Melvin Pollner. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
xviii +179. $29.95. 


Stephen P. Turner 
University of South Florida 


Several of the older kinds of sociologies of knowledge derived from neo- 
Kantianism and its doctrine, as Weber put it, that common sense is a 
Weltanschauung, or as Mundane Reason puts it, a set of “assumptions.” 
The traditional reef on which these sociologies have foundered is the 
question of the basis or character of their own claims. Is not Weber’s 
analysis, including its premises, just a Weltanschauung too? Is not the 
sociologist’s constructivist analysis of scientific discourse itself a construc- 
tion? The traditional solutions have been to make these questions into 
something other than steps toward self-refutation by turning them into 
“topics” for sociological analysis, a strategy that has produced mostly 
comic results, such as Mannheim’s self-congratulatory category of the 
free-floating intellectual. Is there an “ethnomethodological” solution to 
these old conundrums? Melvin Pollner adopts the same strategy of “top- 
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icalizing” the problem of what he calls mundane reason, but his tactics, 
and his descriptive vocabulary, differ: common sense is taken to be not an 
“ideology” but a body of constructive practices whose “constructive” 
character is concealed from its users. . 

His tactics are bold. He argues, or rather asserts, that reflexivity gets us 
nowhere with the problem of mundanity. Mundanity is “essentially oc- 
cult” because “it is the ambient condition and grounds of all inquiry” (p. 
14). Pollner follows the phenomenological line that the nature of reality is 
“assumptive” and repeats various phenomenologists’ accounts of the “as- 
sumptions” of mundane reason. But he grasps that to say that these 
assumptions are “a network of beliefs” is to employ an analogy with 
severe limitations, particularly this one: beliefs may change, because 
what warrants them may change, but these assumptions may not, for 
they are part of what warranting and reasoning is. We do not have an 
alternative, either as ordinary reasoners or as professional sociologists. 

As an example of mundane reason, Pollner studied traffic court deter- 
minations of the “facts,” which are idealizations made available through 
verbal accounts that provide for the “possibly existent character” of the 
things they idealize. The idealizations and devices of idealization, such as 
membership categories, are moves in the game by which a “fact” is estab- 
lished. Nevertheless, their employment may lead to certain disjunctures 
between accounts that cannot be resolved easily and whose “resolution” 
may require one party to a dispute to relinquish an experience that would 
ordinarily have been treated as absolutely “factual,” a matter, as he calls 
it, of “the politics of experience.” 

Mundane inquiry is “conservative” and “closed.” Not only does it re- 
pair or protect basic notions; it possesses the resources for the repair of 
any deficiency by stretching or ignoring “contradictions,” if nothing else. 
The devices by which this closure is maintained are, Pollner argues, not 
only not subject to challenge but not even open to recognition as “devices” 
within mundane reason, as other accounts are. To “topicalize” some- 
thing, including a device of mundane reason, tacitly preinterprets it and 
“objectifies” it as a mundane object. 

Weare left, then, with a puzzle. We have no alternative to “mundaniz- 
ing” the objects of our analysis, as Garfinkel and Sacks do (p. 124). It is 
better to accept this lack of options than to fool ourselves, as Descartes 
did, into believing we have transcended the limitations of the mundane. 
The best we can do is to avoid being naively mundane—to be aware of 
the historicity of our mundanifications, of the rhetorical devices by which 
it is accomplished, and of the sociocultural variations in the practices by 
which the mundane is constructed. We can see the limits of our mundane 
practices in efforts to “deconstruct or transcend them” (p. 150), even 
though these efforts “succeed” only on a retail basis, with respect to 
particular devices and practices, and not wholesale, by creating a 
privileged ground of reason against which the mundane can be assessed. _ 

Where does this argument leave ethnomethodology? Does it mark its 
demise as a distinctive enterprise? In certain respects it does. Without a 
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claim to epistemic privilege, or at least privileged access to a class of 
special “real” objects, it becomes just another interpretive technique at- 
tempting to describe, analyze, and explicate ordinary reasoning, and per- 
haps not a very interesting or important one in comparison with others 
that are mentioned by Pollner. Pollner would perhaps not deny this. But 
he hesitates to break the old tie to the radical attempt to transcend the 
mundane. For although Pollner denies that they can succeed, he still 
wants to say that there is a point to the attempt, namely, that mundane 
reason is “generally visible only” through such attempts (p. 150). One 
may question this on the basis of the examples of historical and compara- 
tive study Pollner himself supplies, which seem to be able to proceed 
without making transcendental claims. One may also question the appro- 
priateness of the metaphor of “visibility” here, which seems to fall back, 
on the second-order or wholesale level, into the naive kind of objectifying 
talk that he has spent the book correcting in ethnomethodology’s own 
. first-order descriptions. 


Meaning and Modernity: Social Theory in the Pragmatic Attitude. By 
Eugene Rochberg-Halton. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986. 
Pp. xiv +299. $40.00 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Mary F. Rogers 
University of West Florida 


One may raise three theoretical objections to Meaning and Modernity. 
First, it exemplifies the cultural evil it bemoans, namely, “the fetishism of 
the abstract” (p. 3). Second, its rhetoric insists on “souls,” the “cosmic 
self,” “critical animism,” “transilluminative energy,” the “glory of cre- 
ation,” the “immortal self,” “an indubitable cosmic evolutionary intelli- 
gence,” “a mysterious unfolding of reasonableness,” “mercurial essences,” 
and “incandescent transformations.” That rhetoric allows for many 
generalizations like the following: “Perhaps when this century of destruc- 
tion, of righteous rationality ready to ruin anything or anyone who stands 
in the way of its ‘inevitable’ logic, has worked itself to its inevitable 
conclusion—self-destruction—perhaps then the Babylonian question, 
‘How could mankind, beclouded, comprehend the ways of gods?’ will 
ring with a contemporary significance for a world in ruins” (p. 130). 
Finally, Eugene Rochberg-Halton is wont to assume that “unhinged and 
destructive reason” (p. 133) or “a pure verbal rationalism” (p. 270) per- 
vades the modern world: “At present, the mire into which the modern 
mind has sunk seems so all-pervasive, so encompassing of political right 
and left, of East and West, of intelligentsia and the common lot, and 
formed of such a rigid armor of smug self-certainty and habituation, that 
_ the most likely way to a new cultural epoch will be brought about through 
the terrors of mass destruction” (pp. 253-54). 

Thus, Rochberg-Halton ignores mutual aid, ethnic villages, happy 
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marriages and precious friendships, volunteerism, alternative life-styles, 
civil dissent, radical feminism, and other realities beyond the pale of the 
doomed world he portrays. He presents the Anglo, masculine world of 
technocrats and bureaucratic functionaries as the world. Despite its far- 
reaching ramifications, that world excludes most Americans whose ex- 
periences root the cultural pluralism Rochberg-Halton ignores as a 
significant feature of modernity. 

Perhaps Rochberg-Halton’s outlook on modernity is emblematic of his 
admiration for Charles S. Peirce. The first six chapters of Meaning and 
Modernity offer an exposition of Peirce’s thought, interwoven with pre- 
dictable attention to Dewey, Mead, and James. Charting his theoretical 
course, Rochberg-Halton inveighs against structuralism, poststructural- 
ism, and the semiotics based on Charles Morris’s distorted appropriation 
of Peirce’s philosophy during the 1930s and 1940s. These chapters make a 
strong case for renewed attention to human meaning in social theory 
while pinpointing the worst shortcomings of the recent theoretical land- 
scape. One expects, then, that the second half of the book will illustrate 
the “broadened contemporary social theory” (p. 45) Rochberg-Halton ad- 
vocates. i 

Instead, the remaining five chapters offer an empirically unsystematic, 
theoretically weak survey, “Meaning, Materialism, Metropolis, and 
Modernism.” Chapter 7 looks at cultivation, “the web of meaning that is 
the medium for the self” (p. 153), by focusing on people’s “special belong- 
ings” or “self possessions” (p. 155). Thereby Rochberg-Halton concludes 
that meaning “resides in experience not only underneath it and that 
‘codes’ are tempered by their specific embodiments” (p. 155). Chapter 8 
focuses on home, one part of “the modern techno-piecemeal world where 
it is possible to have a direct and continuous relationship to objects either 

` produced or cultivated by oneself” (p. 168). Rochberg-Halton concludes 
that “the domestic environment . . . is personal time embodied, a 
storehouse of signs . . . that communicate one’s personal and cultural 
identity and that serve as contexts for further cultivation” (p. 185). There- 
upon he advances his “critical animism,” which treats “meaning as in- 
cluding the sign-objects through which representation occurs” (p. 195). 

Chapter 9 examines the city as “living memory” (p. 189). Using survey 
data from Chicagoans, Rochberg-Halton aims at “a grammar of met- 
ropolitan signs” (p. 194). Point of view becomes problematic, however. 
Discussing Chicago’s architecture, for instance, Rochberg-Halton finds 
respondents’ comments insufficient: “What does not at all emerge at the 
personal level of interviews and yet is intrinsic to the symbolic structure 
of the contemporary skyscraper is how corporate economy is elevated 
through these building to a dominant and central position over the life of 
the city. . . . They signify a gravity escaping power whose motivating 
principle is not God but Money” (p. 199). Thus Rochberg-Halton offers a 
corrective to the meanings commonsense individuals report. He implies 
that too many of them may be “content to dream the transient dream of 
creature comfort and oblivion” (p. 204). 
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Chapter 10 discusses the role of money in modern life—money as 
reification, money as the fuel for the “calculating mentality” that ruins us, 
money as a source of “ritual waste,” money as the mainspring of “a whole 
culture dedicated to consumption” (p. 228). Here modern culture gets 
presented as an antihuman monolith. In his final chapter, Rochberg- 
Halton drives that idea home by insisting that modernity means not only 
the “triumph of abstractionism” (p. 230) but also a “culture of nomi- 
nalism” that “sooner or later culminates in a rootless depersonalized sub- 
jectivism” (p. 236). He goes on to write off Adolph Loos, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, Ludwig Wittgenstein (at least the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus), 
Edmund Husserl, and Sigmund Freud as framers of a “purification pro- 
gram” meant to overcome Descartes’s weaknesses (pp. 237 ff.). In the 
works of Peirce, Herman Melville (Moby Dick), Lewis Mumford, George 
Rochberg, Doris Lessing, and the Vienna School of Fantastic Realism, in 
contrast, Rochberg-Halton finds the “ ‘first filaments’ of a new mind,” a 
consciousness of “the superiority of the cosmic self to the personal self” 
(p. 254). 

Thus does Rochberg-Halton address “the most pressing need of our 
time—to break out of the hubris of abstraction, to reconnect our critical 
capacities of rationality with our admittedly repressed or dormant. . . 
capacities for ‘critical’ sentiment and perception” (p. 277). I, for one, 
found few grounds in this study for undercutting abstractionism or recon- 
necting critical rationality with critical sentiment, let alone for making 
social theory more respectful of the meanings human beings constitute 
within the confines of modernity. 


Meeting Needs. By David Braybrooke. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1987. Pp. xi+344. $35.00 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Deborah M. Valenze 
Brandeis University 


Political and economic theorists are divided over the concept of needs: for 
some, it provides the axis around which all reasoning about society turns, 
while others dismiss it as too vague and all-encompassing to be of use. By 
far the majority of theorists (particularly those among economists) en- 
dorse the second point of view, if, that is, they recognize the concept at 
all. Meeting the manifold objections of so many critics is the central task 
of David Braybrooke’s Meeting Needs. Identifying himself as “an 
unqualified partisan of examining the concept of needs patiently” (p. 27), 
Braybrooke has confronted what he feels has been unfair condemnation 
of a useful and even necessary construct in social policy. Though reluc- 
tant to press his own position (and absolutely refusing to proselytize), he- 
persists so doggedly in demonstrating the worth of the concept that one 
must, on balance, see his work as a testimony to the humane goals of 
committed ethical thinking. 
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Braybrooke takes as his starting point the relationship between needs 
and preferences; the two are bound together in complementary fashion. 
Rather than laying out explicit definitions, Braybrooke deliberately 
chooses to show the terms operating in relation to one another. We live in 
a world that continuously demands that we attend to preferences when 
we deal with needs. Braybrooke assumes that preferences have a certain 
priority in the formulation of public policy, yet he sees them as inade- 
quate to the task of providing for the poor. Thus, reconciling needs and 
preferences constitutes one of the most fundamental challenges of politics. 
In “The Concept of Needs in Normative Use Applied to Social Policy,” a 
chapter that proves to be the structural heart of the book, Braybrooke 
lays out his tools of analysis. He establishes a “principle of precedence,” 
which ensures that the government of a reference population (termed 

- “Selfgovlislet,” short for “self-governing linguistic subset”) is committed 
to providing for everyone within its bounds with predetermined 
minimum needs. From this basis, Braybrooke launches into extended 
gentlemanly combat with his adversaries, bringing in dozens of named 
and unnamed opponents, including Ronald Dworkin, Vilfredo Pareto, 
Alan White, and others. Though Braybrooke has not rejected out of hand 
Marxist theorists of needs (and, in a note, expresses great admiration for 
Kate Soper’s work on the subject), he refuses to align himself with their 
critiques. 

Those not fully immersed in the murky waters of economic theory will 
find most satisfaction from Braybrooke’s lively discussion of needs and 
justice. Here he attempts to reconcile the thorny problem of needs with 
this all-important principle by way of rights. Without attending to needs, 
Braybrooke argues, justice cannot aspire to equality. And equality, “re- 
cast as literal-equality-with-exceptions,” can bring in needs through an 
argument for distribution according to capacity (p. 142). In one of the few 
instances where he adds a historical dimension to his discussion, Bray- 
brooke criticizes current theorists of justice who ignore “the dialectic of 
rights which helped transform classical liberalism into liberalism as it is 
now conceived.” Recognizing that the market did not ensure that “every- 
one had the resources to exercise the rights,” later liberals designed 
methods of government intervention and redistribution (p. 151). Bray- 
brooke goes further to argue that, in practice, those with more resources 
may tend to deprive those with less power as well as substance. As a 
solution, he suggests that some limit to inequalities be set. Without a 
concept of needs, these problematic situations could not be identified. 

One regrets that Braybrooke has chosen to remain on such formalistic 
grounds throughout his analysis of the concept of needs. Would not a 
thoroughgoing revision of “orthodox, non-Marxist economists” require 
some attention to the complicated nature of the supposedly value-free, 
abstract individuals these theorists rely upon? Braybrooke’s liberal in- 
stincts press him to refer to his subject alternately as “she” and “he,” but 
nowhere does he really take up problems of gender. By concentrating so 
heavily on orthodox economists, he seems to have adopted their terminol- 
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ogy rather uncritically. While ably dismantling their reasoning, he has 
not, for the most part, cast a critical eye on their language. Has not rights- 
based language shown itself to be historically bounded and limited in 
scope, a view eloquently and succinctly expressed in Michael Ignatieff’s 
recent work? Throughout the book, one is nagged by the question of why 
the discussion of needs has taken its present form. Why, for example, is 
the concept of preference relatively unassailable? As he himself admits, 
Braybrooke gives a great deal to his critics in accepting their abiding 
concern for liberty in the face of providing for needs. A theory of needs, 
whether recognized or not, does underlie social and economic organiza- 
tions propounding principles of liberty, and this problem must be exam- 
ined more critically if both sides of the debate are to be exposed fully. But 
perhaps this is asking Braybrooke to do what he did not set out to do. His 
book stands as a noble emissary to the critics of the concept of needs, 
arriving at a moment when such advocates are sorely needed. 


J. G. Frazer: His Life and Work. By Robert Ackerman. Pp. x +348. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. $39.50. 


Henrika Kuklick 
University of Pennsylvania 


J. G. Frazer (1854-1941) was the quintessential armchair scholar. Espe- 
cially after he was 42, the advanced age at which he married, his life was 
consumed by reading and writing; his wife helped him to keep heroic 
hours, guarding him from the friends she regarded as unwelcome distrac- 
tions. His prodigious output was necessary, for without royalties his in- 
come would have been inadequate, made up of the small legacy he re- 
ceived as the son of a prosperous Glasgow chemist, the limited income 
paid by his Trinity College, Cambridge, fellowship, the occasional grant 
arranged by well-placed friends, some lecture fees, and after 1905 the 
small Civil List pension bestowed on him by a grateful nation (prodded 
by one of his powerful patrons). His life was his work. What interest does 
his life hold, aside from his ideas? Indeed, what interest do his ideas hold, 
since they are so thoroughly incongruous with our ways of thinking? In 
his engaging and erudite study, J. G. Frazer: His Life and Work, Robert 
Ackerman makes it clear that the cultural historian cannot ignore Fraz- 
er’s significance for his era and that the historical sociologist of knowledge 
can profit from an explication of the ways in which Frazer’s ideas were 
shaped by his milieu. 

Most important, Frazer was a formidable presence at the creation of 
the modern sensibility. Particularly in the era of World War I, disil- 
lusioned intellectuals found the objective correlatives to their feelings of 
despair in his eternal images of dying kings and parched fields. Many 
people wrote to Frazer that his work had changed their lives. Frazer’s 
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reception illustrates the paradoxical relationship that may obtain between 
authors and audiences: a significant body of his readers imputed mean- 
ings to his writing unlike his own. Nevertheless, this audience would not 
have attended to his work had it not once shared the faith he sustained— 
the expectation that human society could be perfected through the exer. 
cise of reason. 

For Frazer’s scholarship was produced with a purpose: the promotion 
of scientific habits of reasoning. He believed that a superior social order 
could not be effected unless those habits supplanted “the sour crabs and 
empty husks of popular superstitions on which the swine of modern 
society are still content to feed,” superstitions that represented vestiges of 
mankind’s most primitive attitudes (quoted on p. 71). This view informed 
his earliest forays out of classical studies into anthropology, such as his 
1888 entry on taboo in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, from which comes 
the above quotation, and was sustained in such monumental works as 
The Golden Bough, published with ever-expanding documentation in 
1890, 1900, and 1906-15. 

To be sure, over time Frazer altered specific elements in his argument. 
Most notably, he was powerfully affected by the field studies of Austra- 
lian aboriginals produced at the end of the 19th century by W. Baldwin 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen. But despite his consequent determination that 
magic (the “coercion” of natural and supernatural powers) always pre- 
ceded religion (the “propitiation” of these powers) when human societies 
followed the course of evolution that he believed was common to peoples 
of all times and places, The Golden Bough remained a rationalist brief 
against ritualistic Christianity as a survival of primitive belief systems. 
Certainly, Frazer came to recognize the virtually ineradicable element of 
irrationality in modern culture, but he did not join his readers in conclud- 
ing that genuine progress was impossible, instead allowing that in- 
stitutionalized superstition could serve useful functions in maintaining 
social order, an argument he first made in his 1905 Lectures on the 
History of the Kingship. 

Frazer’s observation of the societal utility of irrationality might seem to 
make him a pioneer functionalist social theorist, and, indeed, he was both 
inspiration and patron to an anthropologist who made this observation 
critical to his analysis, Bronislaw Malinowski. But Frazer belonged to an 
era in British intellectual life in which the academic professionalization 
that was congenial to functionalist theory was almost unimaginable. As 
he complained to the folklorist Sidney Hartland in 1895, universities such 
as Cambridge maintained that they could not invest in positions for spe- 
cialists because they were “miserably poor,” preferring to allocate “their 
scanty incomes to far more important objects, such as giving feasts, 
keeping up gardens and chapel services, and maintaining hundreds of 
Fellows and Masters of Colleges in idleness” (quoted on p. 148). Of 
course, as a reluctant lecturer, Frazer might not have done well in a fully 
professionalized academia. Instead, he made friends and colleagues of the 
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diverse figures who populated his unspecialized intellectual world, and in 
consequence his work spanned the fields of classics, anthropology, reli- 
gious studies, and folklore. 

We can gauge the character of Frazer’s social network from just a few 
of its members. James Ward, a philosophical psychologist, who was one 
of the first Britons to take seriously German psychophysical research, 
introduced Frazer to anthropology, urging him to read E. B. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture. The closest friend of Frazer’s life, William Robertson 
Smith, was the first British biblical scholar to take up German “higher 
criticism,” and in his capacity as coeditor of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica commissioned and actively guided Frazer’s earliest anthropological 
efforts. Francis Galton, the pioneer statistician, founder of eugenics, and 
general polymath, was Frazer’s mentor and patron and presided over the 
1885 meeting of the Anthropological Institute at which Frazer presented 
his first paper on an anthropological subject, addressing an audience that 
included Herbert Spencer, to whom he acknowledged a lifelong intellec- 
tual debt. The zoologist-turned-anthropologist A. C. Haddon led the 
revolution in British anthropology that necessarily made its scholars field- 
workers when he organized the 1898 Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to Torres Straits, a venture that he tempted Frazer to join. Networks 
so articulated had their uses: when during World War I the Polish Malin- 
owski was threatened with the possibility of interruption of his fieldwork 
because he was technically an enemy alien, Frazer was able to intercede 
on his behalf through his friend the classicist Gilbert Murray, whose 
brother J. H. P. Murray was in position to aid Malinowski because he 
was lieutenant governor of Papua New Guinea. Evidently, then, Frazer 
moved in a circle that joined the world of public affairs to that of scholar- 
ship in the biomedical sciences and the humanities. 

Frazer was not equally enthusiastic about all his friends’ enthusiasms, 
of course. Unlike such men as Galton and Haddon, he balked at efforts to 
base sociological generalization in physiological psychology, arguing in 
1911 that it was “illegitimate” to treat human thought processes as equiv- 
alent to “the instinctive twitchings and motions of protozoa, influsoria, or 
molluscs or the like” (quoted on p. 227). Nevertheless, the diversity of 
Frazer’s personal ties denotes the character of his intellectual labors. 
Because he wrote for an audience that included educated laymen as well 
as specialists of every description, he was extraordinarily ambitious. 
Writing in the tradition of Spencer and Darwin, he was concerned to 
explain all of human history in terms that accounted for behavior at 
almost every level of analysis and, as we have seen, expected his analyses 
to have moral import. 

Frazer’s public judged his efforts successful, and he counted among his 
many honors membership in the Royal Society, the meritocratic order of 
the British scientific community, as well as a knighthood, an honor con- 
ferred by the monarch in recognition of service to nation. Nevertheless, 
we seem bound to consider his work a noble failure when we judge it by 
the norms of current professional scholarship, for our aesthetic standards 
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are violated by its comprehensive generalizations documented by stagger- 
ing masses of data gathered indiscriminately from every quarter. It may 
be, however, that in an era in which many depreciate scholarship devoted 
to learning more and more about less and less, we may be prepared to be 
more sympathetic to Frazer’s aspirations. Indeed, Ackerman’s wide- 
ranging, synthetic study itself demonstrates that it is possible to translate 
at least some of Frazer’s credo into current scholarly terms. 


Durkheim and the Law. Edited by Steven Lukes and Andrew Scull. New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1983. Pp. 241. $29.95. 


Steven Spitzer 
Suffolk University 


Over the past two decades, there has been an increasing interest in the 
development of a theoretical foundation for the study of the relationship 
between law and society. Accompanying this interest has been a shift in 
the scope of inquiry from studies of law within societies at a fixed point in 
time to investigations of the law-and-society nexus over time and across 
social units. This rediscovery of a macrosociological, historical, and com- 
parative focus on law and society may be explained by a number of 
epistemological, theoretical, cultural, and other shifts that have taken 
place in sociology as a discipline and in the societies in which it has 
flourished. But whatever their source, the net effect of these shifts has 
been a recognition that classical sociological theory—a body of ideas 
quite comfortable with “the big picture’—could and should be salvaged 
from the dustbin of sociolegal theorizing. 

In light of these developments, it is hardly surprising that there has 
been a revival of interest in the contributions of Emile Durkheim to 
theorizing about law, social order, and social change. Among the classical 
sociological theorists, Durkheim stands alongside Max Weber as one of 
the most systematic and creative investigators of the social sources and 
consequences of law. 

In Durkheim and the Law, Steven Lukes and Andrew Scull offer us a 
unique and extremely valuable collection of the many sides of Durkheim’s 
writing on legal issues. As the first compilation of its kind, this volume is 
an important resource for sociologists, other social scientists, and legal 
scholars interested in penetrating Durkheim’s approach to the integral 
and complex relationship between societies and their legal structures. The 
volume contains selections from three books by Durkheim. “Law as an 
Index of Social Solidarity,” “From Repressive to Restitutory Law,” and 
“Crime and Punishment” first appeared in The Division of Labor in 
Society and have been included in excellent new translations by W. D. 
Halls (London: Macmillan, 1984). “The Legal Prohibition of Suicide” is 
excerpted from Suicide (New York: Free Press, 1951), while “The Nature 
and Origins of the Right of Property” and “The Nature and Evolution of 
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Contract” are selected from Professional Ethics and Civic Morals (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957). Also included are the important 
article “Two Laws of Penal Evolution,” a newly translated debate be- 
tween Durkheim and Gabriel Tarde, entitled “Criminality and Social 
Health” (1895), and two reviews (initially published in 1893 and 1904 and 
heretofore untranslated, of books dealing with the origins of law). 

These selections offer not only a balanced and revealing portrait of 
Durkheim’s strengths as a theorist of law, but they also make clear the 
ways in which his work was limited by his theoretical preconceptions and 
intellectual prejudices. In an excellent critical introduction, Lukes and 
Scull alert us to the ways in which Durkheim’s assumptions and goals led 
him to overlook, misrepresent, and distort the connection between soci- 
eties and their laws. Reviewing the themes that continue to surface in 
these writings, the editors provide a reading of Durkheim that is both 
sensitive to his blind spots and appreciative of his insights. 

Perhaps most important in their evaluation is the recognition that Durk- 
heim remained true to his theoretical project in constructing his theory of 
law. While he may be criticized for neglecting the significance of power 
and conflict in lawmaking on the one hand, and for too often denying the 
independence and autonomy of legal activities and events on the other, 
Durkheim’s perspective continues to provide valuable guidance as we 
attempt to rethink the problem of law in society and society in law. As 
one of the first to demonstrate the ways in which law is a window on both 
social stability and social change, Durkheim offers a challenging frame- 
work for unraveling the mysteries of law as a process, structure, channel, 
and resource. It is in this sense that it is worth reading and rereading 
what Durkheim has to say about law. And Durkheim and the Law is, 
without doubt, the place to start. 


Governing Prisons: A Comparative Study of Correctional Management. 
By John J. Dilulio, Jr. New York: Free Press, 1987. Pp. xiv+349. 
$24.95. 


Lucien X. Lombardo 
Old Dominion University 


For the past 20 years I have been reading books about prisons. Often 
these books begin by pointing out the shortcomings of the extant aca- 
demic (primarily sociological) literature on prisons. They then go on to 
describe a “new” perspective. They end by offering a “fresh” analysis of ` 
the prison problem and offer solutions. Invariably the solutions revolve 
around the character of prison leadership (wardens and directors or state 
corrections executives) and prison staff (usually guards and counselors). 

In these respects, John Dilulio’s Governing Prisons: A Comparative 
Study of Correctional Management does not offer many surprises. Dilulio 
correctly points out that much sociological penology has not been pro- 
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duced directly for management purposes. This seeming need to criticize 
those who study prisons diverts Dilulio’s attention from a vast body of 
literature produced since the early 1970s that focuses on the issue with 
which he is concerned: how to govern prisons successfully in ways that 
improve the quality of life for all concerned (e.g., Hans Toch, Living in 
Prison [New York: Free Press, 1977]). Dilulio writes that “the sociolog- 
ical view of prisons does not seem to yield insights that are useful to those 
interested in improving the quality of prison life” (p. 46). However, 
whether the fault lies with the “sociologists and their minions” (p. 47), 
who produced the material, as Dilulio argues, or with the administrators 
who simplistically read it, this excursion into academic one-upmanship 
detracts from the intellectual possibilities Dilulio’s perspective offers. 
What sociologists and Dilulio appear to ignore is that any solution to the 
prison problem (tighter controls, as Dilulio argues, or fewer controls, as 
sociologists supposedly argue) contains the dialectical seeds of its destruc- 
tion. Viewed from this perspective, any answer, Dilulio’s included, is ° 
doomed to failure unless it can accommodate both change and stability. 

Dilulio calls his new approach to understanding prisons “a governmen~- 
tal perspective” (p. 46), which focuses on “prison administrators, from 
the director to the warden to the most junior correctional officer in the 
cellblock” (p. 47). From this perspective, one asks “whether, given the 
lawless and uncivilized character of their citizens, inmate societies ought 
not to be subject to strong official controls and a tight, mandatory regime 
of work and programs” (p. 47). This perspective focuses on prison man- 
agement’s ability to provide order, service, and amenity. Here Dilulio 
offers some new terms for the goals of prison management and a “polit- 
ical” metaphor for guiding our understanding of prisons. 

Dilulio then, quite usefully, draws our attention to a variety of aggre- 
gate indicators of these “quality of life” concerns, and he describes and 
evaluates the prison systems in Michigan, California, and Texas accord- 
ing to these criteria. Though one could certainly argue with Dilulio’s 
understanding of the meaning of these aggregate indicators and the dy- 
namics of the human interaction that produce them, his presentation is 
useful in recalling academic attention to the issue of prison and prison- 
system variability and to the dangers of stereotypical research questions 
and analysis. The focus on quality of life issues contributes to a growing 
concern (both practical and academic) with ways of creating less damag- 
ing if not more helping prison environments. Here, the comparative per- 
spective provides plenty of food for thought, and the value of the explor- 
atory character of the research begins to emerge. 

It is in part 2, which describes the Texas, California, and Michigan 
systems, that Dilulio makes his contribution. The narrative is fascinating 
and stimulates thought about the dynamics of the relationship between 
prison management and inmate living conditions. The data that Dilulio 
provides on the individuals involved and his descriptions of their 
philosophies provide fresh material for future research using comparative 
and longitudinal research methodologies. Indeed, it is here that Dilulio 
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delivers on the promise of exploratory research. I was impressed by 
Dilulio’s ability to connect correctional ideology to prison conditions. He 
traces the varying ideologies through multiple layers of prison bureau- 
cracy and demonstrates how they changed over time and in response to 
changing social, legal, and political environments. His showing how cor- 
rectional organizations shape as well as respond to their environments 
provides the reader with a useful lesson in the complexity of organiza- 
tional dynamics. 

Despite the strength of Dilulio’s descriptions, his conclusions and rec- 
ommendations for change and research fail to inspire or break new 
ground. When (in chap. 6) he emphasizes stable administrations, staff 
with high morale, and a more informed judiciary, legislature, and public 
to provide a climate in which his view of prison government can be 
implemented, he is repeating what has been said for 200 years. His em- 
phasis on commonsense prison administration steeped in experience but 
without specialized education has some right-wing appeal. For example, 
Dilulio writes, “In a choice between a world in which all of tomorrow’s 
prisons would be governed by administrators with Harvard MBA’s but 
without any experience working in prisons and a world in which all of 
tomorrow’s prisons would be governed by persons without such degrees 
but with years of experience in the cellblock, we should not hesitate to 
take our chances with the ‘over-promoted guards’ ” (p. 245). By offering 
his recommendations as unrealistic either/or options, he dilutes the 
strength of the book in a wash of anti-intellectual musings. Here, Dilulio 
seems to have been caught up in the practical spirit and charisma of his 
informants and loses his perspective as analyst. In doing so, he uninten- 
tionally draws our attention back to where he began. When completing 
the book, one feels the need to study the sociology of imprisonment for an 
understanding of why the task of prison government is so difficult. 

Overall, the material in part 2 provides enough to recommend the 
book. When Dilulio argues that prisons cam be humane and fairly gov- 
erned, when he says that prisons have the ability to provide effective 
treatment if they are effectively managed, he is expressing ideals that 
cannot be expressed enough. His attempt to find ways of understanding 
what these ideals mean in operational terms and why some prisons do 
work to achieve them and others fail makes interesting reading and 
should be a fruitful resource for students of prisons for years to come. 


Juvenile Justice in Context. By Anne Rankin Mahoney. Boston: North- 
eastern University Press, 1987. Pp. x +181. $30.00. 


Lisa J. McIntyre 
Washington State University 


Many authors promise that their studies are not simply in-depth looks at 
single agencies but are, rather, examinations of the larger issues and 
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contexts in which those agencies participate. Anne Rankin Mahoney is 
one writer who more than delivers on that promise, perhaps too much so. 

The focus of Juvenile Justice in Context is on the difficulties involved 
in establishing and maintaining treatment alternatives for youths ad- 
judicated delinquent by the juvenile court in one suburban county. Using 
data from interviews and newspaper clippings and from observers who 
“essentially ‘lived’ in their agencies as staff members” (p. 139), Mahoney 
examines the negotiations that are carried out by the agencies involved in 
setting priorities for juvenile justice as they attempt to cope with popula- 
tion growth, shrinking resources, conflicting and competing ideologies, 
and legislative changes over a two-and-a-half-year period (1980—82). 

What the reader comes away from this book with is a strong sense of 
how frustrating it can be to attempt to develop, even under the best of 
circumstances, treatment programs for “troubled children.” Although the 
court is located in one of the “richest counties in the country” (p. 36), 
Mahoney shows that the process of establishing appropriate programs is 
far from an easy one—owing, at least in part, to a perceived lack of 
commitment from (or, at best, an ambivalence on the part of) members of 
the community. In the mid-1970s, Mahoney notes, the area had been 
described as a “sopping rich community which doesn’t give a damn about 
its children” (p. 37). Yet, argues, Mahoney, given the nature of the prob- 
lem, ambivalence, at least, goes with the territory. Her conclusion is that 
until we manage to set realistic goals and priorities, we cannot expect 
much progress. 

This book excels in its attention to the complex nature of the court’s 
immediate environment. If there is a problem, it is that attention is 
limited to that context; a more apt title would have been “The Environ- 
ment of Juvenile Justice.” The reader who seeks information about the 
processes of juvenile justice per se will be disappointed. 

Mahoney does devote chapter 4 to “The Reality of Court Process,” but 
this is primarily a discussion of case-processing time. This focus is war- 
ranted, she says, because time is “an important resource” and “has special 
meaning in the juvenile court” (p. 49). She begins by suggesting that time 
has different meanings in the court. For example, there is “child time”— 
“the child’s perspective on the court’s use of time . . . [on] the quality of 
time that is given to court appearances.” Understanding this is important, 
she says. Because the “court appearance is the only contact most arrested 
youths have with the court, their impression of the fairness of their treat- 
ment and the effectiveness of any sanctions imposed on them may rest on 
their perception of those few moments before the judge” (p. 52). The 
judge, at least, seemed to understand that, for “the judge believed that 
each youth should have his or her moment in court [and the] care in 
regard to the reading of rights, and the daily effort to make it sound fresh 
and important to each child, was impressive” (p. 59). But, the researchers 
apparently found the child’s perspective less compelling, for Mahoney 
says that “individual advisement of rights became a tedious and time- 
consuming exercise given the ever-increasing number of cases on the 
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docket” (p. 59). How do we balance the needs of pending cases and the 
possibility that children need the “rituals” of due process? Mahoney sug- 
gests that we might ask, “Is the ritual as important to the youth as it is to 
members of the bar [not to mention, I would add, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States]?” (p. 52). The question is a provocative one, and the 
lack of follow-through is disappointing: Mahoney apparently never asked 
the child, or anyone else for that matter. 

Beyond information on how long it takes the average case to wend its 
way through the system, however, disappointingly little is said of court 
processes per se. What effect, for example, does representation by defense 
counsel have on the child’s case? Well, it take longer to get the case 
through court, an increase in time that is surprisingly not “compensated 
for .. . by more positive case outcomes for youths represented by attor- 
neys” (p. 57). It is not clear, however, what that means. Does it mean that 
having counsel did not make acquittal or lighter sentences more likely? 
Or does it mean that the acquittals or lighter sentences were not enough to 
make up for the time lost? The book would have been stronger, I think, 
had this chapter not been included, for it raises very interesting questions 
and then makes no attempt to address them. 

Similarly, the perceptions of court personnel about court processes and 
proceedings are given short shrift—in a few places (e.g., pp. 61, 117), 
Mahoney tells us what “court employees would probably argue” about an 
issue, but never says what they do argue. 

However, those less interested in learning what goes on inside the 
courthouse, and more interested in the complexities of local policy- 
making, will welcome this book. It succeeds in reminding us that outside 
the courtroom is a large (oftentimes hidden) cast of players who, in great 
part, determine the course of juvenile justice. 


Imagining the Penitentiary: Fiction and the Architecture of Mind in 
Eighteenth-Century England. By John Bender. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. xvii+337. $29.95. 


Edith Kurzweil 
Rutgers University 


Michel Foucault concluded in Discipline and Punish (1977) that the 
emergence of new knowledge and complex power relations in the 18th 
century had required, among other things, a new penal code, new types 
of prisons, and new discourses. In Imagining the Penitentiary, John 
Bender, though crediting Foucault for these insights, faults him for 
“treating literature as one of the many self-regarding disciplines . . . [and 
for not answering] how literary production is engaged in the ongoing 
process of cultural construction” (p. xv). Instead, he maintains that “be- 
tween 1719 and 1779 narrative literature and art . . . enabled the concep- 
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tion and construction of actual penitentiary prisons later in the eighteenth 
century,” (p. 1) and that prisons were reconceived and reinvented by 
novelists whose fictions were reconstructing reality and, especially, per- 
sonal identity (p. 2). 

The relation of literature to society, of course, has been debated since 
the days of Aristotle, and, to my knowledge, no one has ever come up 
with a satisfactory answer to this chicken-and-egg question. Bender, by 
superimposing narrative form and by making his own textual associations 
with the literature and art about prison life and views about prisoners is 
able to draw on anthropology, art history, sociology, law, aesthetics, and 
contemporary literary theory. In the process, he also addresses theories of 
historical causation, the relation of form in art and literature to social and 
institutional structures, the changing architecture of prisons, and the 
interrelated natures of discourse and ideology. This makes for interesting 
but extremely dense reading. Still, Bender’s erudite book—as much at 
home on an elegant coffee table as on the shelf of the most dedicated 
deconstructionist—provides many insights. But, even though one or an- 
other of the thoughts of Max Weber, Alvin Gouldner, Erving Goffmann, 
and Anthony Giddens is thrown in (among many others), they are all 
introduced to serve literary theory, so that sociology becomes no more 
than a handmaiden. 

Explicit and implicit theoretical assumptions dominate the work, as 
Bender, rather elegantly, weaves in and out of the narratives he has 
chosen: Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders, Henry Field- 
ing’s Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Tom Jones, and The Authors Farce, John 
Gay’s The Beggars Opera, William Hogarth’s A Harlot’s Progress and A 
Rake’s Progress, Jeremy Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, and 
still others. Bender demonstrates his command of 18th-century art and 
literature and of all that has been written.about it. He maintains that the 
transition from the old-style prisons that preceded penitentiaries as cul- 
tural systems can best be understood as “as a ‘liminal’ rite of passage 
enacting symbolic demise” (p. 26). (To Foucault, this transition was from 
old methods of violent punishment to control through surveillance and 
observation.) 

Bender argues that “novelistic representation, which restructured the 
chaotic (though once culturally functional) experience inside the old pris- 
ons, implied a new kind of confinement—the penitentiary—conceived 
narratively on the lines of the realistic, consciousness-centered novel” 
(p. 11). Essentially, he sets out to prove that novelists’ inventions antici- 
pated the actual construction of new types of prisoris and that they thereby 
altered thinking about crime, confinement, the place and meaning of 
deviant behavior, and the value of life itself. Bender illustrates his themes 
with beautiful reproductions of artists’ often (imaginary) depictions of life 
in prisons, and he holds that philosophy, the realist novel, and Bentham’s 
penitentiary also tell the story of the materially constructed selves of the 
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period (p. 38). Robinson Crusoe, for instance, is said to indicate Defoe’s 
oksessions with money, writing, listing, urban enclosure, social author- 
ity, and forced confinement—elements that remain central to the novel in 
general (p. 60). In Moll Flanders, Defoe is said to “claim manipulative 
authority over both language and incident with a view to representing the 
heroine in words appropriate to ‘one grown Penitent and Humble’ ” 
(p. 72). 

By the time Gay wrote The Beggars Opera (1728), the liminal prison 
was allegedly being rejected, and the new Newgate would no longer be a 
marginal place but a place where contradiction was the norm—while 
simultaneously illustrating the novelization of culture that Mikhail Bakh- 
tin was to describe much later. To prove his thesis, Bender demonstrates 
how novelists began to use comedy, realism, and allegory to create a more 
emblematic and more explicit “moralized narrative.” Furthermore, he 
notes that the explicit captions in Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress, as well as 
the narrative in, for instance, Fielding’s Amelia, are indicative of “the 
covalence between authority and its abdication in the liminal arena” (p. 
128) and that Fielding “in his novels, his judicial practice, and his reform- 
ist writings [increasingly] deploy[ed] narrative as an authoritative re- ` 
source” (p. 139). Linking the plenipotentiary dimension of Fielding’s nar- 
rator to Bentham’s inspector (p. 179), to increasing transparency of 
narration (p. 193), and to irreconcilable contradictions in the means of 
representation (p. 192), Bender finds writers to be “reach[ing] toward a 
new, abstracted kind of authoritative representation in which the realist 
novel and the impersonal, narratively structured regime of penitentiaries 
partake” (p. 193). 

By chapter 7, Bender increasingly speaks to and quotes contemporary 
literary theory. He holds, for instance, that “the aesthetic of isolation, the 
penitentiary and the transparency that attends them are productions of a 
culture in which experience is structured by a constitutive impersonality 
that locates the beholding subject in a private world of response and that 
penetrates the very essence of consciousness” (p. 202). I could go on and 
argue, along with “old-fashioned” literary critics, that a more straightfor- 
ward literary criticism is needed. In any event, even if we were to agree 
with Bender that the fictions about penitentiaries in 18th-century En- 
gland succeeded in reconstructing the fictions of personal identity and 
consciousness, his approach is of little use to sociologists. We, too, of 
course, could conceptualize legislation as enabling fiction (p. 207), view 
the world of character through a character (p. 212), or analyze the realist 
novel as a cultural system (p. 215). But, were we to do so, we would have 
given up sociology in favor of the methods allied to deconstruction—the 
most recent French import that some American literary critics feel com- 
pelled to adapt. 
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Positive Criminology. Edited by Michael R. Gottfredson and Travis 
Hirschi. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1987. Pp. 194. $29.95. 


Robert J. Bursik, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma 


The impact of Michael Hindelang on the direction of modern criminology 
is very difficult to overstate. Despite the fact that his tragic death at the 
age of 36 ended his career at an early stage, he was able to squeeze more 
ground-breaking work into those few’ years than most academicians are 
able to achieve in a lifetime. If any single theme connected his volumi- 
nous series of publications, it was an overriding concern with the quality 
of data used in his analyses. 

In Positive Criminology, Michael Gottfredson and Travis Hirschi have 
produced a fitting and unique tribute to the memory of Hindelang and his 
positivist approach to the study of crime. In the nine chapters of this book 
(as well as in the opening essay by the editors), a group of prominent 
contributors presents a series of insightful and revealing musings on the 
development of empirical criminology. These essays are anything but 
simple paeans to the joys of number crunching. Ratier, although each 
paper differs in its particular emphasis, they all represent very honest 
appraisals of the apparent tensions between classical and positivist ap- 
proaches to crime and current trends-in the resolution of this tension. 

The opening essay by Gottfredson and Hirschi does an excellent job of 
placing the constrasting assumptions of determinism (positivism) and free 
will (classicism) within the historical context of criminological research. 
Several themes of this essay are especially worth noting in this review. 
First, the traditional positivists identified with criminology (such as the 
Italian school) were not really concerned with crime per se; rather, their 
emphasis was on the operation of the criminal justice system. Second, the 
authors note the imprecision and misunderstandings that have character- 
ized many criticisms of the positivist approach. Finally, and most inter- 
esting, they argue that the assumptions of the classical school can easily 
be broadened and incorporated into a positivist framework. This is a 
fairly controversial position and should generate considerable interesting 
dialog within the criminological community. For example, it might be 
argued equally effectively that the “determinants” considered by positiv- 
ism may actually reflect the social sources of the costs and benefits per- 
ceived by the decision-making actor. Therefore, one could reverse the 
position of Gottfredson and Hirschi and argue that positivism is embed- 
ded in the classical framework. Whatever one’s position, this opening 
essay does more than simply introduce the papers that follow: it offers a 
very thought-provoking perspective on this ongoing debate. 

The editors have arranged the nine remaining papers in five major 
groups, each one dealing with a traditional orientation of the positivist 
approach. These are (1) the interplay between theory and data (repre- 
sented by the papers of J. Garafalo, and L. Cohen and K. Land), (2) the 
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validity of the data used in positivist analyses (J. Laub), (3) the emphasis 
on correlates of crime (R. Sampson, and R. Stark, L. Kent, and R. 
Finke), (4) the need for multidisciplinary theoretical approaches (J. Gold- 
kamp, H. Toch), and (5) the relationship of criminological research to the 
development of criminal justice policy (L. Wilkins). 

I think the paper by Wilkins comes the closest of all the contributions to 
addressing the central problem of modern positivist approaches to crime. 
Despite his overall emphasis on justice policy, his central question is 
deceptively simple: How can we design and carry out solid research 
designs when we are not even sure how to define the phenomenon we are 
studying Ge, crime)? As might be expected, the implications of the 
questions are far from simple, for the validity of quantitative approaches 
assumes, at the very least, some closure concerning the nature of the 
problem being investigated. The insights of Wilkins into this formidable 
issue should be required reading for all criminologists. 

Closely related to the Wilkins piece is the article by Laub, in which he 
discusses the measurement problems inherent to the traditional forms of 
data used in criminological research. Although many of his arguments 
will be familiar to the readers of this book, his use of victimization data in 
presenting the demographic correlates of crime offers strong additional 
evidence that these sources of data tend to provide convergent informa- 
tion. I think that readers will be especially interested in his closing argu- 
ments on the integration of such traditional material with the types of 
information that can be drawn from such intensive data-collection strate- 
gies as oral histories. 

The papers by Garafalo and by Cohen and Land are intriguing for 
different reasons. These authors have been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of two of the most influential theoretical models in modern 
criminological research: Garafalo in the development of life-style models 
of victimization and Cohen and Land in the development of the routine- 
activities approach. In their respective chapters, these authors evaluate 
their original formulations of these perspectives in light of subsequent 
developments in criminological research and theory. These evaluations 
provide a rare glimpse of the theorist-researcher in action as he or she 
comes to grips with unsubstantiated hypotheses, incomplete models, and 
complementary paradigms. 

Although Gottfredson and Hirschi consider the paper by Sampson to 
be indicative of positivism’s emphasis on the correlates of crime (which in 
part it is), the article also nicely illustrates the primary role that theory 
must play in the design of empirical research. Sampson argues that 
ecological research (one of the hallmarks of the traditional positivist ap- 
proach) actually produces information about both individual and group 
processes and that these processes are usually confounded in the typical 
research design. The solution that he proposes is a contextual approach 
embedded in a well-presented theory of the dynamics of local community 
control. 
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Perhaps the only topic in positivist criminology that has a longer tradi- 
tion than community research is that focusing on the association between 
social class and delinquency. Despite this tradition, there is still heated 
debate about the existence of such a relationship. One of the most impor- 
tant contributions in the area has come from the recent work of Elliott 
and his colleagues in which they present fairly convincing evidence from 
the National Youth Survey that such a relationship exists, although in a 
form that earlier studies could not detect. In his contribution, Weis pro- 
vides a classically designed replication of this study based on the Seattle 
Youth Survey. Surprisingly, Weis sees only the weakest support for the 
findings of Elliott and concludes that the relationship is modest at best. 
This paper is sure to become an important citation in the ongoing debate. 

One of the opening arguments presented by Hirschi and Gottfredson is 
that, with the growth of powerful theories of crime and delinquency, 
researchers no longer consider the subtle implications of particular empir- 
ical findings. Such is certainly not the case in the fascinating paper writ- 
ten by Stark and his colleagues on sports and delinquency. Upon finding 
some very pronounced racial differences in this association, Stark et al. 
develop a sophisticated argument about the role of sports in the context of 
the local community. 

The papers of Goldkamp and Toch directly address the parochialism 
that characterizes many current theories of crime causation. Goldkamp, 
for example, discusses the extensive psychological literature on rational 
decision making. Goldkamp’s suggestive article clearly indicates that 
most of our criminological theories could greatly benefit from a considera- 
tion of the extensive work that has been conducted in behavioral psychol- 
ogy. Toch’s paper has even broader implicationss; it argues not only that 
the dynamics of subjective meaning conferral are essential considerations 
in the development of etiological theories but also that the collection of 
the most pertinent kinds of data may not be possible within the tradi- 
tional data-collection strategies. 

A review of an edited work such as Positive Criminology must neces- 
sarily provide a superficial description of the individual chapters. That is 
especially unfortunate here, for each of these papers is provocative 
enough to warrant extensive consideration. Regardless of the reader’s 
personal orientation, I think that it will be impossible for anyone to come 
away from this book without seriously reconsidering some of the basic 
assumptions of the positivism-classicism debate. I am sure that Hin- 
delang would have been very flattered. 
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Policy Indicators: Links between Social Science and Public Debate. By 
Duncan MacRae, Jr. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1985. Pp. xvi+414. $36.00. 


Robert Parke 
National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health 


In Policy Indicators, Duncan MacRae, Jr., focuses on statistical systems 
that serve public decision making. His objective is to establish long-term 
priorities for the measurement of values and for the development of mod- 
els that link public policy to values. He hopes that realization of these 
goals will furnish the basis for reasoned argument about the general 
welfare as an alternative to the politics of multiple groups and pluralistic 
ethics. 

Policy indicators, by MacRae’s definition, are measures of valued out- 
comes. Values are classified as end values or contributory values. Mac- 
Rae focuses on a small set of end values (such as economic efficiency, 
subjective well-being, and equity) that are sufficiently general to permit 
the analysis of trade-offs among a variety of possible policies. Policy 
indicators are connected to politics by policy models. These are causal 
statements that show how policy alternatives affect valued outcomes. 
Economics, for example, has devised means to evaluate trade-offs among 
alternative policies, using the effect on GNP as the criterion. According to 
MacRae, the “subjectively social” sciences (those other than economics) 
should aspire to produce such models too. 

MacRae’s overarching goal is to improve the functioning of political 
communities, entities that engage in collective action for collective inter- 
ests. Once developed, policy models can help political communities to 
reconcile claims on multiple values, employing external criteria to evalu- 
ate policy trade-offs. The development of policy indicators and models 
requires the involvement of multidisciplinary groups of experts who re- 
late to politics as well as to science and are responsive to both criteria of 
relevance originating in the political community and criteria of quality 
originating in science. MacRae describes these groups as “one type of 
technical community—an expert group that deals with laymen’s practical 
problems, conducts related research, and monitors the equality of its 
members’ work on both these tasks” (p. 326). Such groups, he notes, are 
likely to function better at professional schools than in graduate depart- 
ments. 

While MacRae has much to tell us about indicators, politics, and tech- 
nical communities, his main focus is on policy models. Over half his 
chapters are devoted to this topic. Several are identified by the value area 
to which they relate; they describe the character, limitations, and re- 
search needs of policy models for net economic benefit, subjective well- 
being, social equity, and social integration. Another chapter describes 
successful policy models, including economic models and a model, devel- 
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oped through experimental research, for the release of mental patients. 
Much of MacRae’s argument for policy models rests on his judgment that 
nonexperimental policy research has often failed as policy research. His 
chapter on nonexperimental social policy research illustrates this thesis 
with a review of the educational policy uses made of James Coleman’s 
research. The chapter focuses on the gap between Coleman’s findings and 
the implied causal relationships that formed the basis of subsequent 
policy. 

In MacRae’s view, these Coleman studies have several shortcomings in 
common with much of policy research: (1) They are empirical studies of 
specific aspects of a policy problem. A better guide to policy choice would 
be discussions of available choices and a variety of criteria for evaluating 
them. (2) The atheoretical nature of these studies needs to be supple- 
mented by the theoretical contributions of the relevant disciplines (here, 
by at least sociology, economics, and educational psychology). (3) The 
reliance of these studies on specific observations of the past needs to be 
supplemented and guided by the anticipation of possible futures, atten- 
tion to the cumulative judgment of science, and knowledge gained from 
experiences elsewhere. And (4) the shifting focus of the reports needs to be 
replaced by continuity of attention. MacRae’s own ideas for policy models 
are illustrated with two models, one for education and another for the 
reduction of crime. , 

This book was commissioned by Richard Rockwell, of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, as a critique of social indicators. It does its job 
well. Just as important is what MacRae offers sociologists who want to 
know whether there is life after the academy. He gives us guidance in 
restructuring our relationships to the world of affairs. 


Women of the New Right. By Rebecca E. Klatch. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1987. Pp. 247. $24.95. 


Kathleen M. Blee 
University of Kentucky 


After several decades, feminist research has made visible the often-over- 
looked role of women as leaders or as participants in political move- 
ments. Although there is a burgeoning literature on women in progres- 
sive, proequality, and pacifist movements, little research has been done 
on women in reactionary, anti-equality, racist, or militarist movements. 
The mobilization of groups of women in opposition to the Equal Rights 
Amendment, abortion, and school desegregation during the 1970s and 
1980s underlines the importance of understanding women’s role in right- 
wing politics. 

In Women of the New Right, Rebecca Klatch explores the issues, back- 
grounds, worldviews, and political agendas of women in conservative 
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and “New Right” politics. Using interviews with activists, participant 
observation at conferences and organizational meetings, and analysis of 
printed literature, Klatch studies a range of political groupings on the 
Right, including “profamily” groups, the John Birch Society, and anti- 
ERA groups. She excludes from her study women whose primary in- 
volvement was with the anti-abortion movement. 

Activists and literature from each of these conservative and right-wing 
groups express antipathy toward the symbols of communism and big 
government. Despite this commonality, however, there are major divi- 
sions in the agendas and assumptions that guide the political work of 
right-wing women. Klatch places right-wing women in two categories: 
social conservatives and laissez-faire conservatives. Social conservative 
ideology is organized around the centrality of religion, with family and 
social issues paramount. These activists are involved in anti-abortion, 
pro-school prayer, and anti-equality movements. In the social conserva- 
tive view, women’s mandate to tend to home and hearth may at times 
necessitate a “cleaning up” of the political world as well. Traditional 
gender roles serve as a motivation for the political involvement of social 
conservative women at the same time they set restrictions on that partici- 
pation. Laissez-faire conservative philosophy, on the other hand, is 
rooted in 19th-century classical liberalism and draws on ideas of liberty, 
rationality, self-interest, and individualism. As compared with the social 
conservatives’ belief in the naturalness and correctness of gender roles, 
laissez-faire conservative women acknowledge the existence of sex dis- 
crimination and may, in fact, support aspects of a feminist political 
agenda. Laissez-faire conservative women are involved in economic poli- 
tics, including opposition to welfare, support for the military, and resis- 
tance to government regulation of economic life. 

The political division between social conservative and laissez-faire con- 
servative women corresponds to differences in the backgrounds and stat- 
uses of activists. Social conservative women, in Klatch’s sample, are 
older, more likely to be Catholic, less educated, more likely to be married, 
and less likely to be employed for wages than are laissez-faire conserva- 
tive women. Social conservative women tend to be oriented toward the 
concerns of family and children; laissez-faire conservative women tend to 
be oriented toward the concerns of careers and work. 

Women of the New Right advances our knowledge of how women on 
the Right understand political symbolism and articulate political posi- 
tions, but it has many shortcomings. Klatch’s interviews with activist 
women are rich with personal and political detail. It is unfortunate, then, 
that the sample of women interviewed is so restricted. Klatch herself 
points to two groups of activists that could have been, but were not, 
interviewed: anti-abortion activists and social conservatives whose di- 
vorces had resulted from their political involvement. Anti-abortion or- 
ganizations are a key to understanding the process of recruitment of 
women into multi-issue politics on the Right. Interviews with divorced 
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social conservative women would have allowed Klatch to explore an 
important political paradox in right-wing female activism: the public, 
active defense by women of women’s private, passive role. 

Moreover, the lack of a comparison with male activists leaves it un- 
clear whether right-wing women differ from right-wing men. Klatch ar- 
gues that gender is central to the worldview of social conservative women 
but not to that of laissez-faire women, but it is impossible to determine 
whether this is unique to the mobilization of women (defending a gender 
sphere) or also central to the worldview of social conservative men. 

Finally, and most important, Klatch neglects feminist and class- 
analysis research. She argues that the worldview of social conservative 
women is based on a sense of human nature as self-interested, instinctual, 
and in need of restraint by the moral authority of family and religion. Yet 
it is possible to read these themes differently: social conservative women, 
dependent on the economic, emotional, and legal goodwill of husbands 
and fathers, view men (not human nature) in a suspicious, antagonistic 
light as being tied to women and children primarily through legal and 
moral codes and tightly drawn gender roles. Or, when Klatch describes 
social conservative women’s concern over the perceived erosion of the 
family and the increasing number of employed wives and mothers, it is 
also possible to see an implicit critique of commodified social relationships 
in advanced capitalist society. The battle against federal intrusion and for 
local control of schooling may express anti—big government sentiments on 
one level, but it also signifies a mosaic of resentments and conflicts over 
issues of social class—confrontations not understandable in terms of 
political dichotomies between right- and left-wing actors or of social ver- 
sus laissez-faire conservatives. Klatch’s research on right-wing women is 
a welcome starting point for this important topic, but a more subtle 
analysis of class, political alignment, and gender ideology is still needed. 


Madwives: Schizophrenic Women in the 1950s. By Carol A. B. Warren. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1987. Pp. xii+283. 
$30.00. 


Steven L. Gordon 
California State University, Los Angeles 


In her book Madwives: Schizophrenic Women in the 1950s, Carol A. B. 
Warren makes an important contribution to the study of mental iliness, 
gender roles, and family interaction. She examines traditional gender 
roles as the source of “emotional trouble” for 17 married women who 
were legally committed for schizophrenia in a California state hospital 
between 1957 and 1961. Drawing on historical and feminist perspectives, 
Warren reinterprets intensive interviews of these women and their hus- 
bands from that period. (The original study was published as Schizo- 
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phrenic Women: Studies in Marital Crisis, by Harold Sampson, Sheldon 
Messenger, and Robert Towne [New York: Atherton, 1964].) Her goal is 
to “understand the experience of mental illness in the fifties as an experi- 
ence of persons, of families, and within history” (p. 4). Warren describes 
the women’s distressful family lives and their psychiatric treatment in 
relation to the broader social and economic forces of the 1950s. 

The “madwives” were full-time housewives and mothers in working- 
and middle-class families in the San Francisco Bay area. Warren’s first 
chapter, “Women, Trouble, and Madness,” asserts that their marriages 
exemplified the economic dependence, powerlessness, and isolation of 
housewives in the 1950s. Their difficulties in everyday life progressed 
toward a crisis as their emotional troubles led to the “moral career of the 
madwife.” 

The chapter “Schizophrenic Wives” describes how, for these women, 
gratification through the traditional housewife and mother roles was 
blocked by the separate spheres of husband and wife and the withdrawal 
of both from intimacy and communication. Wives were often isolated in 
their homes, without any adult contacts. These role strains elicited emo- 
tional troubles that neither the wife nor her husband could recognize as 
outcomes of their interaction patterns. “The Crisis of Hospitalization” 
describes the wife’s increasing alienation from reality and self, expressed 
by bizarre, inexplicable, or dangerous behavior. 

The next chapters follow the madwife’s psychiatric career. “In the 
Mental Hospital,” the women felt less isolated and had a refuge from 
family stress. Doing housework in the ward helped them retain a sense of 
self and was expected by the staff as a sign of recovery of normal func- 
tioning. The women’s marital subordination was intensified under a co- 
alition of her husband’s and her doctor’s authority. “Undergoing Psychi- 
atric Treatment” usually meant involuntary drug therapy and electro- 
convulsive shock treatment, which was (and still is) used much more on 
women than on men. After their “Return from the Mental Hospital,” 
most women simply reentered the old marital structures of dependence, 
control, and isolation. Many were eventually rehospitalized. “Psychiatry 
and Everyday Life” describes how couples adopted the psychiatric frame 
of reference for understanding their marital troubles. 

In the final chapter, “The Damaged Self,” Warren asserts: “These 
women’s selves were most clearly damaged not by hospitalization but by 
gender and by their place in those most intimate social circles that 
could—under other sociohistorical conditions—have provided succor” 
(p. 219). Stress and inequity remain today, but feminist critiques of 
marital domination have provided women with a vocabulary for ar- 
ticulating their discontents as social protests, not only as personal troubles. 
The book ends with an epilogue of reinterviews in 1972 and appendices to 
the individual case histories and on the methodology of intensive inter- 
viewing. 

Carol Warren has given us an insightful and well-written book demon- 
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strating the pervasive consequences of gender roles for the deepest levels 
of mind and emotion. She writes, for example, of the housewife’s intense 
obligation to do “emotion work” for others without having any “emo- 
tional relief zone” for herself. And the madwives’ eventual discreditation 
as former mental patients shifted their predominant moral emotion from 
guilt to shame, “the emotional face of stigma” (p. 207). 

This book will greatly reward readers interested in gender, family, 
mental illness, or emotions. I will raise only a few cautionary flags. First, 
her method of “documentary interpretation” raises doubts about her con- 
clusions. The interviews were conducted by others for a different purpose 
decades ago, and Warren’s reanalysis was done alone, without evaluation 
of reliability. Second, a rediagnosis of these case histories in 1972 con- 
cluded that most were “probably not” or “definitely not” schizophrenic; 
therefore, Madwives may not be central for readers interested strictly in 
the social etiology of schizophrenia. Finally, most of the millions of tradi- 
tional housewives in the 1950s did not develop extreme emotional trouble 
leading to mental hospitalization. Without a comparative analysis, this 
book cannot identify the social or individual factors distinguishing these 
madwives from the vast majority of housewives. But these criticisms 
would require a different kind of book and do not detract from the fine 
work Carol Warren has done here. 


Spouse, Parent, Worker: On Gender and Multiple Roles. Edited by Faye 
J. Crosby. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987. Pp. 202. $25.00. 


Linda C. Majka 
University af Dayton 


Spouse, Parent, Worker considers the benefits and costs for men and 
women of combining multiple roles. Articles in this book, edited by Faye 
J. Crosby, analyzes the benefits for women chiefly in terms of enhanced 
self-esteem and well-being and in gains in both political involvement and 
interpersonal power. The primary disadvantage of role combination for 
women appears to be increased marital stress. Husbands sometimes resist 
the decline of the role of sole provider in their own households and resent 
the economic independence of their wives. Men, as well as women, expe- 
rience psychological benefits from filling multiple roles but are less likely 
to invest themselves in child care. 

The authors report largely quantitative data and interpret their evi- 
dence in the context of various arguments derived from debates over role 
strain. While recognizing gender inequality in the distribution of the 
rewards and costs of multiple-role occupancy, they highlight challenges to 
ideas about the feminine mystique and the natural sphere of women’s 
activity. The book may be interpreted as providing an empirically based 
critique of the belief that women cannot “have it all,” by men’s standards. 
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The book has many strengths. The comparisons between women and 
men in several combinations of marital status, parenthood, and employ- 
ment yield many counterintuitive findings. Diverse articles draw gender 
comparisons and contrasts in such important areas as the experience of 
employment and unemployment; single parenthood, child-free mar- 
riages, and midlife satisfaction. In addition, the authors emphasize that 
the quality of the roles influences well-being and affirm the desirability of 
multiple-role occupancy. 

The richness of the data contrasts with the relatively conventional 
treatment of theory. The data contain many unexplored possibilities for 
linkages with larger perspectives on the family, especially critical theories 
of the family. For example, several of the articles invite comment on the 
family context of class inequality with data that show that income, educa- 
tion, and occupational status act as buffers against role strain and physi- 
cal and mental distress. Also, the authors avoid direct consideration of 
the competition between public and private life that penetrates family 
relationships as well as the work world. The uneven balance in favor of 
work influences adults most acutely in terms of the absence of societal 
supports for domestic life, leisure, housework, and child care. Instead, 
many of the authors emphasize their observations of the private solutions 
created by women and men: role negotiation, resourcefulness, coping by 
compartmentalizing, and other individual tactics. 

Another problem with the analyses is that these portraits of social 
attitudes appear to float in historical time. Many of the authors’ surveys 
were conducted in the period between two of the most serious recessions 
since the Great Depression. Rising economic uncertainty owing to struc- 
tural changes, unprecedented levels of “recovery” unemployment, and 
the changing definition of women’s employment caused by the necessity 
of defending the family’s standard of living all contributed to public 
attitudes during this period, but the authors do not situate their findings 
adequately in historical, economic context. This is a lost opportunity for 
social documentation and for theoretical elaboration. 

Spouse, Parent, Worker is a useful and revealing contribution to our 
understanding of the major role that work, in combination with marriage 
and parenthood, plays in the satisfactions of adults. A supportive domes- 
tic life can reduce stress for both women and men by providing emotional 
affirmation and a sense of perspective on difficulties at work. Family roles 
can add meaning to adulthood. While most of the articles report on 
quantitative data, they are written in a style accessible to the general 
academic reader. The book is recommended as supplementary reading 
for upper-division courses in the sociology of the family, work and family, 
family sex roles, and sociology of women. 
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Uncoupling: Turning Points in Intimate Relationships. By Diane 
Vaughan. New York: Oxford University Press. 1986. Pp. viii-+ 250. 
$15.95. 


Terry Arendell 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Study of the dynamic interactional processes through which individuals 
end an intimate relationship has been largely absent from the ever- 
increasing body of literature and research on separation and divorce. 
Generally neglected has been systematic attention to partners’ under- 
standings about the processes and experiences of making adjustments to 
and assessments of the relationship, the partner, and perceptions of self. 

Diane Vaughan’s Uncoupling: Turning Points in Intimate Relation- 
ships is a descriptive study of the sequential processes through which 
individuals leave a relationship. Understanding “how—not why—people 
make transitions out of relationships” is the author’s objective (p. 4). 
Quoting extensively from the retrospective accounts of 103 people inter- 
viewed for the study and drawing from other, less formal sources of 
information, Vaughan argues that “sociologically, uncoupling occurs in a 
uniform way” (p. 5). 

Starting with one partner’s earliest recognized discontent with the other 
and the relationship, the uncoupling process involves two transitional 
sequences. One is experienced, and disproportionately guided by, the 
“initiator,” and the other is experienced by the “partner” as that person 
comes to be involved in the disengagement activities. The initiator gradu- 
ally informs the partner of his or her previously held secret that the 
relationship no longer provides sufficient satisfaction or meaning. The 
partner moves from rejecting the other’s interpretation that the relation- 
ship is neither salvageable nor worth saving to constructing a similar 
definition. Both partners come to engage in public statements aimed at 
informing others of their changing relationship and in actions aimed at 
establishing independent identities. Throughout most of the uncoupling 
process, the two are at different stages since the initiator had an earlier 
entry and, at least initially, had limited the level of disclosure about 
feelings and perceptions. 

Uncoupling is shown to be a continuously dynamic and open process, 
entailing ongoing activities aimed at redefining the self, partner, and 
relationship and at altering situations. The process always remains open- 
ended and potentially reversible, although “as the problems in the rela- 
tionship become more and more public, resurrecting the relationship be- 
comes more and more difficult” (p. 184). The socially constructed process 
of uncoupling involves interactions not only between the self and partner 
but with various others who are sought out for self-validation, for emo- 
tional and logistical support, and as role models. 

Significant but unaddressed problems are raised by Vaughan’s de- 
scription and analysis. They include (1) the question of how individuals 
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weigh feelings of discontent against feelings of commitment to the rela- 
tionship and to children of the relationship or to the realities of economic 
and social circumstances when they make or alter decisions; and (2) the 
glossing over of issues of possible variation with generalized statements 
about the uncoupling process, even though the heterogeneity of the sam- 
ple presents numerous possibilities for diversity. For example, the people 
interviewed were at varying stages of terminating a relationship. Some 
partners were married and some unmarried; there were both heterosexual 
and homosexual couples, and childless couples as well as parents. Fur- 
ther, persons from relationships of varied durations and different ages 
were grouped together in both sample and analysis. Subjects’ class status 
is described as being largely middle class, but this status is not adequately 
defined. 

Fundamentally problematic is the absence of gender as an analytical 
category. A growing body of research suggests that the understandings 
and experiences of interpersonal relationships typically vary by gender in 
heterosexual couples. How likely then is it that the leaving of a relation- 
ship—the process of uncoupling—lacks gender difference? 

Power in relationships also varies by gender. Men still have greater 
discretionary economic and social power, in general, than women, and 
this power difference has interactional consequences. The ways in which 
this difference enables one rather than the other to initiate the end to a 
relationship are basically unexamined. 

Related to gender issues, but also left unexplored, is the likely diversity 
between heterosexual and homosexual couples in their uncoupling experi- 
ences. Comparing the two types of couples might well have shed further 
light on the complexity of intimate relationships and the role of gender in 
them. 

The strength of Vaughan’s work is the recognition that leaving a 
relationship involves a multifaceted and dynamic process. The author’s 
claim, however, that uncoupling entails “an underlying order that ap- 
pears across all experiences, regardless of sexual preference, regardless of 
the unique characteristics of the partners and their relationship” is neither 
confirmed nor convincingly shown (p. 188). Moreover, the exclusive focus 
on the uniformity of experience obscures the potentially insightful analy- 
sis of the rich diversity characteristic of human interactions and under- 
standings. 


Love in America: Gender and Self-Development. By Francesca M. Can- 
cian. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. ix +210. $19.95. 


Kathleen Gerson 
New York University and Russell Sage Foundation 


Amid the plethora of scholarly and popular books on the current state of 
love, marriage, and community life in the United States, Francesca Can- 
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cian’s Love in America stands out as a welcome and needed contribution. 
Drawing on survey findings, in-depth interviews, and content analysis of 
popular magazines, it offers an original account of the range of love 
relationships that has emerged in recent decades as women and men 
“have gained considerable freedom in their personal lives” (p. 3). The 
book also provides a well-reasoned and convincing rebuttal to the preva- 
lent view that modern structural and cultural arrangements produce the 
disintegration of close, enduring personal bonds. 

Cancian rejects the perspective, popularized by such social critics as 
Christopher Lasch and Robert Bellah, that recent social trends signal a 
decline in the depth, strength, and quality of attachments between 
women and men or among parents, children, and friends. These critics, 
she argues, have taken too narrow a view by focusing almost exclusively 
on the rise of self-interested individualism. Not only are their analyses 
based on a romantic and misleading vision of the past, but they also 
overlook the emergence of another, more “positive development in Amer- 
ican styles of love” (p. 154): an interdependence that fosters personal 
development, increased intimacy, and shared support for both members 
in a committed relationship. 

Love in America is divided into three parts. Tracing the historical 
development of American concepts of love, the first section outlines how 
four “blueprints of love” have emerged since the advent of industrialism. 
The next two sections use illustrations from in-depth interviews to pre- 
sent a closer look at the dynamics of contemporary relationships in mar- 

. riage and heterosexual partnerships, between friends, and among net- 
works of relatives. 

Cancian corrects common misconceptions about the nature of love in 
previous historical periods, arguing that the transition to a capitalist 
industrial economy in the 19th century produced “the feminization of 
love.” As the home and workplace became increasingly separate, love 
became defined in expressive rather than instrumental terms, and women 
became responsible for love. At first, feminized love took the form of a 
“family duty blueprint” in which rigid gender differences were en- 
couraged and women were expected to devote their lives to their hus- 
bands and children. In the early part of the 20th century, a “companion- 
ship blueprint” emerged that still emphasized gender differences but 
stressed intimacy in marriage on the basis of the complementary nature of 
the husband-wife relationship. 

While both types of feminized love persist, they have declined in popu- 
larity as the 20th century has witnessed a transition “from role to self” 
and the rise of “androgynous love.” According to Cancian, androgynous 
love, which also has two subtypes, includes expressive and instrumental 
behavior and holds both women and men responsible for loving. Most 
analysts have criticized the first subtype, an “independence blueprint” 
based on individual self-development at the expense of long-term commit- 
ment and personal sacrifice. 

The second form of androgynous love, however, does not assume that 
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commitment and self-development are mutually exclusive. Borrowing 
from the therapeutic model, this fourth blueprint holds instead that self- 
development cannot take place without commitment. Cancian argues 
that the interdependence blueprint of self-development, intimacy, and 
mutual support is on the rise and provides a healthier model for personal 
relationships than previous alternatives. Not only are men and women 
held equally responsible for loving, but the definition of love is trans- 
formed from a one-sided focus on emotional expression to a fuller vision 
that encompasses the practical support men tend to emphasize. Through- 
out the book, Cancian emphasizes the social and psychological costs of 
defining love in a “feminized” way and the benefits of the emerging 
interdependence pattern. 

The strength of the book lies in its innovative typology of love relation- 
ships and its excellent descriptions of the costs and benefits of different 
types of love. Cancian carefully documents historical changes in images 
and beliefs about love, but her explanation of change is less satisfactory. 
She vacillates between treating ideas and values as the outcome of change 
and treating them as the cause of change in social practices. At times, she 
equates ideology with behavior and thus does not explore the complicated 
relationship between images and ideals, on the one hand, and actual 
behavior, on the other. Except for general references to the rise of capi- 
talism and industrialism, little attention is devoted to specifying the struc- 
tural changes that produced or promoted new images, beliefs, and prac- 
tices. 

Similarly, the compelling discussions of feminized and androgynous 
love do not include a systematic empirical analysis aimed at clarifying the 
causes and processes that create, maintain, or produce change in each 
type. While examples selected from the qualitative interviews illustrate 
well the dynamics of diverse kinds of love, they only hint at the contex- 
tual and structural factors influencing the development of one type of 
relationship versus another. 

Finally, Cancian’s evaluative approach runs a certain risk. Her frank- 
ness concerning her preference for the interdependence blueprint is re- 
freshing, but it nevertheless comes close to committing the same error 
made by those she criticizes—mandating a single pattern or type of rela- 
tionship as morally superior and emotionally correct for everyone. 

These qualifications should not, however, detract from the significance 
of Love in America. It adds new clarity to a chronically muddled debate 
about the nature of personal attachments in postindustrial America. It 
should spur critics of current social change to construct their indictment 
of contemporary relationships more carefully. More important, it should 
encourage both detractors and defenders, first, to recognize the full range 
of patterns now emerging and, next, to search for the causes and contexts 
that foster different types of love relationships. 
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The Feminist Legacy of Karen Horney. By Marcia Westkott. New Ha- 
ven: Yale Univesity Press, 1986. Pp. 242. 1986. $20.00. 


Adrienne Harris 
Rutgers University 


Marcia Westkott has two large and admirable ambitions in The Feminist 
Legacy of Karen Horney. First, using Karen Horney’s theoretical work 
and much new scholarship in women’s history, she places female person- 
ality at the intersection of historical-social and internal, emotional forces. 
She does this by tracing the long shadows of masculine sexual preroga- 
tive, patriarchal power, female devaluation, and the feminization of nur- 
turing as these developed in response to historical and social change over 
several centuries. The central objective of this analysis is to place these 
factors in relation to the intricate forms of socialization and emotional 
development that arise in families, particularly in regard to how these 
forces shape female development and female character. 

A second project of the book is the rehabilitation of Karen Horney as a 
feminist and, indeed, as almost a socialist-feminist thinker. Westkott 
proposes that we view Horney as the provider of crucial linkages in our 
understanding of the intersection of culture and psyche in female develop- 
ment. She also, although without much evidence, speaks approvingly of 
Horney’s clinical work and technique. 

The book begins with a fast race though the social history of the past 
century as it has affected women: the rise of professional classes, the 
evolution and insistent focus on sexuality, the changing shape of work 
and family life. This chapter, the least successful part of the book, is a 
pastiche of women’s history, mostly in the United States but with a brief 
glance at Germany, Horney’s birthplace. The review is sketchy and not 
always clear in distinguishing bourgeois from working-class experience. 
The aim of the chapter—to set a historical context for Horney’s central 
conceptual focus, the feminine type—is only partially achieved. We learn 
a great deal about the potential vectors and forces in women’s lives but 
almost nothing about how these historical forces are experienced by 
women. It is not at all clear how these forces might have affected Hor- 
ney’s life and work. Granted that this work is not intended as conven- 
tional biography, some historical placement or reading of Horney, in both 
social history and the institutional history of psychoanalysis, would have 
been helpful. 

Westkott then rehearses Horney’s early critique of Freudian instinct 
theory, noting, with critics such as Juliet Mitchell, that Horney replaced 
the distortions of femininity that emerged from classically Freudian the- 
ory with a biological idea of femininity and female instincts. This is only a 
marginal advance on a theory of femininity constructed from masochism 
and penis envy. Horney’s early writings about male and female develop- 
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ment are a curious melange. Male psychology is outfitted with uncon- 
scious castration anxieties and complex projections, while the female 
psyche remains unambivalently connected to female instincts and is ap- 
parently cleansed of unconscious functioning. 

An important discovery of this book is that Horney’s later work, on 
both the feminine type and general characteristics of neurosis, constitutes 
a genuine feminist critique, an attempt to understand female psychic life 
as the internalization of socially constituted and historically formed con- 
flicts. 

The book takes off with Westkott’s analysis, in considerable depth, of 
several key aspects of Horney’s idea of the feminine type. Here, she is 
able to make a sound case for the connection of historical forces and 
intrapsychic life, particularly in the discussion of sexuality. Women are 
sexualized inside and outside the family, and their contradictory positions 
as objects of purity and of desire put them in particular danger inside 
the family. Sexualizing becomes connected to the devaluing of women 
and to the contradictory investment in women as devalued but necessary 
nurturers. Using Horney’s concept of the neurotic patterning of depen- 
dency, depression, and alienation in the feminine type, Westkott de- 
scribes these defenses as “solutions” to a cultural and social construction 
of women that is inherently contradictory and punitive to women. The 
feminine type is the embodiment of the neurotic character, her neurosis a 
necessary solution to a mad and competitive social order. 

The author’s project in the book, to write a sophisticated, theoretically 
sound account of female psychology that really interweaves historical 
force and intrapsychic experience, is only partly achieved, though the 
later sections of the book are fascinating and provocative. One problem is 
that, in them, history and culture are more cross-indexed with psyche 
than actually interwoven. 

I suspect that the limitations of this book lie more at Horney’s door 
than at Westkott’s. In other words, the project of Horney’s scholarly 
rehabilitation is somewhat at cross-purposes with the theoretical task that 
really interests Westkott, the integration of history and psychic life. The 
gaps in Horney’s thinking and work create serious lacunae in the analysis. 

In analyzing how women are sexualized in the family, Westkott makes 
a good case for the sexualizing of power relations there and for the perver- 
sity and sadomasochism in adult heterosexual relations being played out 
in the family and in intergenerational conflicts between fathers and 
daughters. The danger of male sexuality as a historically constituted 
process is weil specified in this account. There is, however, no place for 
female pleasure, for the complexity of the mother-daughter attachment. 
and pleasure, and for a female sexuality resistant to or energized by male 
experience. Sex and danger are equivalent and no alternative ratio is 
available. 

The conclusion of the book is utopian and programmatic in its call for a 
feminine real self, ready to make choices and thus resist the social con- 
struction that makes the neurotic outcome almost inevitable. The prob- 
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lematic of “real self,” its origins, its relation to unconscious conflict, and 
fantasy (not simply instinct) is never addressed. A book arguing that 
women’s psychic life must be placed in a social and historical context 
concludes with a proposal for change through therapy in the service of an 
individualistic and conscious quest for an autonomy outside history. 


An “Epidemic” of Adolescent Pregnancy? Some Historical and Policy 
Considerations. By Maris A. Vinovskis. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987. Pp. xix+ 284. $24.95. 


Naomi Gerstel 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Whether there is or is not an epidemic of adolescent pregnancy, there is at 
least an outbreak of books and articles examining adolescent sexuality, 
pregnancy, and childbearing. An epidemiology of these trends and anal- 
yses must understand their sources in the complex interplay of genera- 
tional politics, conflict between parents’ rights versus the state’s rights, 
over children, gender hierarchies and women’s demands for self- 
determination, and class struggles over the allocation of public funds. 
. Maris Vinovskis’s contribution to these issues in An “Epidemic” of Ado- 
lescent Pregnancy? is a series of essays that promise a fresh analysis of 
ongoing controversies. His admittedly “exploratory” account is fresh, 
Vinovskis claims, because it includes several perspectives not usually 
integrated in a single work. As historian, demographer, participant, and 
objective academic, Vinovskis implies he is particularly well situated for 
the much needed synthesis. 

As historian, he provides a “cursory overview” (p. 4) of other histo- 
rians’ data to show that, with the changing social conditions of the past 
350 years, rates of adolescent sexual activity, pregnancy, and childbear- 
ing have fluctuated widely. Although he suggests that only by under- 
standing the past course of such problems can we avoid “noneffective 
panaceas” (p. 211) today, it is precisely his limited analysis of historical 
change that is one of the book’s principal shortcomings. We are left with a 
rather vague idea that the rate of teenage pregnancy has gone up and 
down over time, that it was higher in the 18th century than in the 19th, 
and that shifting ideologies and penalties (here detached from any partic- 
ular class or ethnicity) were somehow associated with changes in earlier 
sexual activity. Overall, he seems to suggest that because something hap- 
pened in the past, it can happen again. 

By reviewing more recent demographic trends, Vinovskis shows that 
the rate of teenage pregnancy peaked two decades before it was identified 
as an “epidemic” requiring federal legislation. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, Vinovskis suggests that the current furor surrounding adolescent 
pregnancy is more an outcome of changing sentiments of elected officials 
and bureaucrats than the reality of a recent epidemic. This is an inter- 
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esting point of departure. To explain why the view developed when it 
did, he turns to the only new data the book contains—material he ob- 
tained as a “participant-observer” (p. xiii) in the policy debates. 

Vinovskis was a participant who perforce observed, in both Carter’s 
and Reagan’s presidential “initiatives” on teenage pregnancy: he was a 
member of both the minority and majority staffs of the U.S. House Select 
Committee on Population. In 1979, he became deputy staff director and 
was later invited to evaluate the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy. Conse- 
quently, he can and does provide a detailed and knowledgeable account 
of the swings in policy decisions. Several of the chapters include elaborate 
documentation of the many changes in the staffing and programs of the 
Office of Adolescent Pregnancy as well as of shifts in proposed regulations 
{especially the parental notification requirement) resulting from battles 
among the courts, Congress, and the administration. Overall, he shows 
that, as a result of shifting political victories and alliances, policies devel- 
oped to deal with adolescent pregnancy shifted from an emphasis in the 
1970s on providing contraceptives to a 1980s focus on postponing sexual 
activity. 

"The detailed data Vinovskis provides will be grist for the mills of future 
scholars interested in data for analyzing such topics as competing political 
dogmas and the regulation of sexuality or state intervention in the con- 
struction of family life. Unfortunately, Vinovskis is not so ambitious. The 
book is tenaciously descriptive rather than analytic or conceptual. 

Finally, because his training provided a deep commitment to scientific 
objectivity, Vinovskis attempts to “overcome any personal biases” (p. xiii) 
as he evaluates recent social science evidence on adolescent pregnancy. 
He skillfully denounces the methods and findings of major research proj- 
ects used (or, he argues, abused) for political purposes. He finds that 
evaluations were typically poorly conceptualized, underfunded, under- 
staffed, and inadequately analyzed. Perhaps the clearest theme of the 
book is its call for additional funding for more sophisticated social science 
research by value-free academics rather than by nonuniversity research- 
ers. The latter, he argues, often have neither the expertise nor the ongoing 
intellectual commitment to pursue the longitudinal research required to 
unravel the complex causes and consequences of adolescent sexuality, 
pregnancy, and childbearing. If the book’s audience is policymakers with 
the power to fund research, his detailed review and criticisms may aid 
future, university-based social scientists in conducting objective evalua- 
tion projects. 

_ Unfortunately, his value-free stance hides a value-laden agenda. He 
periodically tips his hand with statements like “the liberalization and 
exaltation of sex in our society has gone too far” (p. 212) or “unfortu- 
nately, American women are reluctant to use birth control pills” (p. 215). 
More important, Vinovskis skillfully ignores the ways in which concerns 
about adolescent pregnancy and childbearing are part of a grass-roots 
politics embedded in several waves of women’s struggle for sexual and 
reproductive freedom. He does include a chapter “Young Fathers and 
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Their Children,” on a topic he argues was neglected in the 1970s but may 
now be emerging as an important issue. As elsewhere, he seems to imply 
that because fathers were involved in child rearing in colonial America, 
this is an available option that could and probably will be pursued in 
coming decades. But why it will reappear he does not say. Perhaps if he 
were more attuned to gender politics and recent feminist scholarship, with 
its more general concern about the welfare state and the place of child 
care in the construction of women’s lives, he could have written a more 
imaginative book. 

In sum, Vinovskis does a lucid job of debunking conventional views on 
the quantity and recency of adolescent pregnancies. Yet he often reduces 
heated public battles to seemingly insular debates between scholars and 
officials. He recognizes few champions other than bureaucrats and few 
victims other than underfunded social scientists. 


Domestic Revolutions: A Social History of American Family Life. By 
Steven Mintz and Susan Kellogg. New York: Free Press, 1988. Pp. 
xx +316. $22.50. 


David I. Kertzer 
Bowdoin College 


Profiting from the large and growing literature in family history, Steven 
Mintz and Susan Kellogg, in Domestic Revolutions, offer a whirlwind 
tour of changes in American family relations from the Pilgrims to the 
present. Following a longer tradition, they try to make sense of the 
maladies lamented in contemporary family life by showing just what is 
and what is not new. In doing this, the authors do not seek to break new 
ground, nor do they use primary sources; rather, they offer a synthesis of 
an already huge literature. 

The general changes seen by Mintz and Kellogg are the familiar ones: a 
transition from a society where the individual’s family identity is primary 
to one where the individual’s social identity is less dependent on family 
ties; the shift from patriarchy to greater gender equality, from stern pater- 
nal authority to a preoccupation with the child’s proper development; and 
the stripping of productive functions from the family. The virtue of this 
book lies in its attempt to identify just when and how these changes took 
place, especially in its demonstration of much earlier roots for many of 
these changes than are commonly recognized outside academia. 

The authors make a valiant effort to deal with class differences and 
with developments in Afro-American family history, although a book of 
this historical scope means that these differences cannot always be drawn 
clearly. 

A fairly heavy emphasis is placed on demographic behavior and con- 
straints throughout the book, as mortality, fertility, marriage, and di- 
vorce trends are plotted and related to other social and economic develop- 
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ments. However, this gives rise to a number of questions, of both fact and 
interpretation. Mintz and Kellogg argue, for example, that, in 17th- 
century New England, the rarity of three-generation households was due 
to high mortality rates (p. 7). However, the low rate of household exten- 
sion actually had very little to do with mortality and much to do with 
norms of marriage and household formation. In discussing the 20th cen- 
tury, they write that the birthrate plunged to “18.7 percent” in 1935 and 
climbed to over “25 percent” by 1947 (p. 180). Here, of course, they 
confuse a crude per-thousand birthrate with something else. 

Other figures that are suspect, or at least controversial, are presented as 
simple fact. We are told that “since 1960 the high-school dropout rate has 
increased” (p. 219), yet, according to Census Bureau statistics, the pro- 
portion of dropouts fell during this period. In the 19th-century coal 
mines, according to Mintz and Kellogg, “one of twelve miners died annu- 
ally” (p. 103), a proportion that is so incredibly high one would hope for 
some documentation. When other eye-popping figures are given, there is, 
again, no critical attention paid to the sources. Thus, we are told that a 
survey of women graduates of nine of the major eastern colleges in 1914 
showed that “fewer than 40 percent married” (p. 110), or that in the 
healthier communities of 17th-century England, only one in 10 infants 
died in the first year of life (pp. 2, 14). 

To be fair, the authors have had to sift through a tremendous amount 
of historical and sociological material in order to present a coherent por- 
trait of the history of American family life to a broad nonacademic audi- 
ence. They have, indeed, given us a highly readable and often provoca- 
tive book. Domestic Revolutions may offer a valuable introduction to the 
American family-history literature for students in family sociology, but it 
should be read with a healthy dose of skepticism. 


Neighbourhood and Community in Paris, 1740-1790. By David Gar- 
rioch. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. Pp. xii+278. 
$44.50. 


John Merriman 
Yale University 


It is far easier to talk about the historical place of neighborhood in the 
social, political, and cultural evolution of cities than to provide concrete 
evidence of the way in which quartier solidarities were created and per- 
sisted. To what extent did neighborhood provide a focus, a center of 
attraction, and solidarity to ordinary people? What difference did what 
we can call a “sense of belonging,” or what Richard Cobb refers to as a 
“sense of place,” make in the progression of urban growth and social 
change? How did neighborhoods become communities? How did neigh- 
borhood solidarities help, hinder, or block the emergence of solidarities of 
class? 
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David Garrioch’s Neighbourhood and Community in Paris, 1740—1790 
is one of the most interesting studies of its kind to appear in some time. 
‘With the author’s having mined the papers of the commissaires au 
Châtelet in the French National Archives in Paris, it could hardly have 
been otherwise. Here we have ordinary people: artisans, day laborers, 
petty merchants, and others telling their own stories to the police about 
the pitfalls of daily life. It helps that Garrioch has carefully evaluated 
the reliability of his sources and discusses their representativeness in the 
book’s introduction. But he does more than simply plunge us into the 
Paris of Restif de la Bretonne, into the cacophony of Les Halles and 
the Place Maubert. Despite a seemingly hesitant juxtaposition of “qual- 
ity” and “community” value systems as a means of understanding social 
relationships in a neighborhood—the discussion is unfortunately some- 
what muddled—Garrioch’s analysis is generally the equal of his richly 
evocative sources and of his own sense of the spatial dimensions of daily 
life in 18th-century Paris. Garrioch cites (p. 29) Daniel Roche’s remark in 
Le peuple de Paris (Paris: Aubier, 1981) that “people were divided into 
those who belonged to the quarter and those who did not.” Garrioch thus 
insists on the primacy of neighborhood in la vie quotidienne of the ordi- 
nary Parisian in the 18th century. Six quartiers, particularly well chosen, 
form the basis of his focus: the Place de Gréve, center of municipal power 
but, more important, a center of artisanal life and the center of casual 
labor; the market quarter, Les Halles; the cabinetmakers’ quarter of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which lay beyond the Bastille; the Place Maubert, 
another quartier populaire, a smaller market center; and two wealthier 
neighborhoods, the Palais Royal and Luxembourg—St. Germain-des- 
Pres, Taking 1752 and 1788 as years for which every available document 
was read, Garrioch succeeds in breaking down one of Europe’s very 
largest cities—a growing octopus extracting resources from its often re- 
luctant hinterland-——into manageable units, the way people who lived in 
18th-century Paris did themselves. 

Garrioch concludes that “from the point of view of neighborhood ties 
Parisian society was not, as it is so often portrayed in the works of 
contemporary observers and of historians, chaotic, unstructured, and 
anonymous.” Sociologists and historians have emphasized the ways that 
migrants found shelter and solidarities in the city—through the native 
place associations in 19th-century Beijing, in kinship links in burgeoning 
Manchester, and in the rooming houses of the Cité and the Marais during 
the first half of the 19th century. Thus, Garrioch’s conclusions do not 
surprise. He occasionally goes a considerable distance to demonstrate 
what the common sense of anyone who has ever lived in a city would 
dictate; he is fairly “gee whiz!” about the role of cafetiers and sedentary 
street merchants as privileged observers of urban life. 

The originality of this very readable book lies in its having largely 
attained its goal of describing and analyzing specific communities and the 
interaction of their members. There are chapters on the concomitants of 
“The Family,” “Work,” “Religion,” and “Recreation and Leisure Socia- 
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bility,” describing the way they contributed to the evolution of neighbor- 
hood and community life. Garrioch’s final chapter, “The Evolution of the 
Local Community,” is superb. He shows the gradual withdrawal of elites 
from some neighborhoods as partly resulting from the evolving polariza- 
tion of Paris into the people’s Paris of the eastern districts and the wealth- 
ier west. He considers the effect of increased centralization in terms of the 
effective power of the state, seen principally in the extension of the reach 
of the police. Garrioch is particularly good on the way that spatial consid- 
erations helped shape, but also challenged, threatened, and eroded, 
neighborhood and community. For example, he shows how the demoli- 
tion of the Porte St. Antoine in 1780 and the way in which the rebuilding 
of Paris in the 1850s and 1860s by Baron Haussmann altered and even 
destroyed neighborhoods and, thus, the collective memory of residents. 
Repressive baroque planning turned the ill-fated Rue Transnonain 
(where bourgeois National Guardsmen had massacred’ working-class 
families in 1834) into the power alleys of Rue de Rivoli and Rue de 
Beaubourg. He shows how more effective—indeed obtrusive—policing 
(e.g., forbidding artisans to work in the streets or periodically purging 
gambling), along with modest intervention and occasional planning, af- 
fected community life. Garrioch also demonstrates, with the help of clear 
illustrations, what difference the shape of courtyards, the location of 
shops and staircases, and so on made in the quartier and how specific 
neighborhoods responded to urban growth, population movement within 
Paris, and the increasingly long reach of the law. The section on the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which became the cradle of artisanal insurrection 
and revolution, is splendid. Like Olwen Hufton’s admirable The Poor in 
Eighteenth-Century France, 1750-1789 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1974), Garrioch shows how ordinary people got by in life, many of 
them against all odds; neighborhood and community often helped them 
do so. The relationship between neighborhood and the emergence of class 
consciousness in the 19th century is, of course, another story, one that has 
not yet been satisfactorily told. 


Custom and Contract: Household, Government, and the Economy in 
Colonial Pennsylvania. By Mary M. Schweitzer. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1987. Pp. xii+271. $32.00. 


Louise A. Tilly 
New School for Social Research 


The central theme of Mary Schweitzer’s densely documented and original 
study Custom and Contract is that the colony of Pennsylvania enjoyed a 
large degree of economic as well as political autonomy from England in 
the first half of the 18th century. Using a microeconomic approach, she 
examines individuals, households, and colonial and local institutions 
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through archival historical research, developing her quantitative data 
from primary sources. 

Schweitzer opens with a helpful discussion for the nonspecialist of the 
political context, in which she explains the English institutions that 
shared the governance of Pennsylvania. The king-in-Parliament could 
pass laws (like the Navigation Acts) that applied specifically to the col- 
onies. In practice, however, these laws were respected in Pennsylvania 
only to the extent that they did not interfere with colonial interests. The 
British Board of Trade was the oversight agency for the Empire; it had 
the power to review and veto laws passed in the colonies. Pennsylvania 
deliberately avoided this scrutiny and possible rejection of its laws by sub- 
mitting them for review late and then repassing those that the board 
repealed. Finally, the family of its founder, William Penn, was still pro- 
prietor of the colony in the first half of the 18th century. Pennsylvanians 
resisted the Penns’ efforts to collect quitrents, payments satisfying (“quit- 
ting”) the manorial subject’s obligation to his lord. Although the propri- 
etor appointed the colony’s governor, again, in practice, the colonial 
legislature ignored or disputed the appointment of most of these gover- 
nors. Routine governance occurred at the level of the colony and the 
county: “Economic policy was formulated either explicitly, through the 
passage of laws in the legislature desired by the countryside, or implicitly, 
through selective enforcement in the countryside, by appeal to custom, of 
the policies they wished to see enforced” (p. 17). 

The economic side of the argument proceeds through analysis of the 
following institutions and processes: (1) the household economy, (2) eco- 
nomic growth and performance, (3) land use, (4) the General Loan Office 
and paper money, (5) the General Loan Office and capital formation, (6) 
government and trade, and (7) public finance. 

The author finds that, at the same time that production was organized 
in households and labor was recruited and remunerated by means of 
indenture or other term employment contracts, there was considerable 
specialization in households and vigorous trade in both domestic and 
international markets. Pennsylvania’s chief industries were agriculture 
(wheat growing and animal husbandry), food processing (milling flour), 
cloth production, and metalworking. The economy grew, in per capita 
wealth, in the period from the 1720s to the 1750s; in the same period, the 
distribution of wealth became somewhat less equitable (although overall 
far more equitably distributed than that in Europe) and the economy 
continued to diversify. Land distribution was affected by both the propri- 
etors’ policies and the law, but custom supported by the courts made it 
possible for most adults to settle on arable land under their own control, if 
not always with clear title. These practices meant there was a relatively 
equitable pattern of land use and appreciation of value as the population 
grew. Pennsylvania, a late-settled colonial economy, benefited from trade 
with the more developed colonies that had been settled earlier. 

An economic crisis in 1720 broke the patterns of growth, free markets 
(except for labor), and benign neglect. Money supply was not increasing 
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rapidly enough, and commerce was retarded by the braking effect that 
ensued. The outcome was unprecedented colonial government interven- 
tion: a duty on products imported from neighboring colonies, expansion 
of the liquor excise tax, an inspection system for export flour, the issuance 
of paper money, and creation of a loan office that lent that money to 
landowners at 5% interest, below private rates. These innovations “de- 
creased the cost of transacting in the marketplace and thus increased the 
gains resulting from specialization in trade” (p. 139); economic growth 
was spurred once again. 

Government provision of public goods was primarily financed by the 
users of those goods. “Keeping the peace” (i.e., the courts), land transac- 
tions, and regulation of trade were supported by fees for service. The 
colony-wide system of roads was built by landowners and merchants to 
facilitate trade and was maintained by townships and counties. 

Pennsylvania’s autonomy in economic and political matters ended in 
1755 with the beginning of the Seven Years’ War. The metropolitan 
government then reauthorized the issuing of paper money, but this time 
for the king’s war rather than for economic development in the colony. 
The colony’s successful strategies for economic growth were curbed. Its 
interest in internal development clashed with that of England, as inter- 
preted by the Board of Trade. The board opposed the development of 
colonial manufacturing or commerce that competed with English prod- 
ucts. It endeavored to make the colony a producer of taxes instead. The 
scene was set for the economic and political struggle that culminated in 
the American Revolution. 

Schweitzer does a fine job of generating relevant data on economic 
activity and growth over time, using inventories that accompanied the 
registration of wills, contracts of indenture, records of the General Loan 
Office, and Pennsylvania price series for consumer and wholesale prod- 
ucts. Analysis of these data and institutional history support her hypoth- 
eses. Schweitzer’s revelation of the strength and vigor of the early 18th- 
century economy, based as it was on relatively free exchange in a period 
of British mercantilist colonial (and domestic) policy, is an important 
contribution to American economic history. For historical sociologists, 
the discussion of the household economy, the remuneration of labor, and 
the social aspects of economic growth are equally illuminating. 


The World We Have Gained: Histories of Population and Social Struc- 
ture. Edited by Lloyd Bonfield, Richard Smith, and Keith Wrightson. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1986. Pp. x+421. $60.00. 


Wally Seccombe 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 


In The World We Have Lost (London: Methuen, 1965), Peter Laslett 
offered a sweeping new perspective on the social structure of early mod- 
ern England. As the third edition of this enormously influential text 
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proceeds through multiple printings, Laslett’s colleagues in and around 
the Cambridge Group for the Study of Population and Social Structure 
have assembled a festschrift paying tribute to the man (now in his 70s and 
still intellectually prolific) who has changed the way in which the family 
life of our ancestors is popularly understood. The World We Have Gained 
is a substantial collection of 15 articles, all published here for the first 
time. The geographic scope of the collection is narrow: 10 articles draw 
evidence solely from England, one from France, and another from a 
German-speaking community in the Italian Alps. Yet the authors address 
a wide range of topics within the ambit of what Laslett prefers to call 
historical sociology, which he would distinguish from the closely related 
discipline of social history by its deliberate focus on the quantifiable 
dimensions of social structure treated in a comparative framework. 

Several essays address subjects that lie at the heart of Laslett’s own 
oeuvre: the comparative examination of household coresidence (Richard 
Wall) and the mapping of prevalent household types by region (Hervé Le 
Bras and Emmanuel Todd); marriage as social process (Richard Smith) 
and the social context of remarriage (Vivien Brodsky); patterns of illegiti- 
macy and the notion of a “bastard-bearing subculture” (Pier Paolo 
Viazzo); and the pace of population turnover in preindustrial com- 
munities (L. R. Poos). In addition, Jacques Beauroy and Lloyd Bonfield 
analyze patterns of marriage and inheritance; Chris Wilson untangles the 
proximate determinants of marital fertility; Roger Schofield assesses evi- 
dence for maternal mortality in England and Sweden; Keith Wrightson 
elucidates three approaches to the question of social order and class 
stratification in early modern England, exploring their implications for 
historiography; E. A. Wrigley examines the male labor force in English 
agriculture in the first half of 19th century; S. R. S. Szreter illuminates the 
naturalist and meritocratic ideologies of the major architects of the first 
“scientific” study of social inequality in modern Britain, conducted in the 
late 19th century; David Thomson makes a case for the continuity of 
welfare provision for the elderly in the course of modernization; and 
Kenneth Wachter and Eugene Hammel reflect on their collaboration with 
Laslett in the quantification of parish register data and subsequent com- 
puter-based modeling of demographic dynamics under varying estimates 
and parameters. 

The editors make no attempt to impose any thematic unity on this 
rather disparate collection; the result is predictably scattered. Most of the 
articles are of a very high quality, but the whole is rather less than the 
sum of its parts. The most glaring absence from the book (with the partial 
exception of Viazzo’s article) is an explicit attempt to reflect on, critique, 
elaborate, or extend central facets of Laslett’s own scholarship. In a brief 
preface, the editors note that the contributors “do not necessarily agree 
with one another or with Peter Laslett” (p. viii), yet no one takes issue 
with him on any point large or small. Admittedly, this is not in the 
festschrift tradition, but what better way could there be to pay homage to 
a scholar than to grapple seriously with his ideas? 
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Reading this collection, one would never suspect that many of Laslett’s 
central theses have aroused storms of controversy among social historians 
and historical sociologists. His introduction to Household and Family in 
Past Time (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), for example, 
was a strenuous polemic against “the myth of the stem family.” In it, 
Laslett set out a paradigm and agenda for research in the field of family 
history; in this regard, his intervention was a notable success. Yet many 
scholars raised vehement objections to the perspective advanced by Las- 
lett and his coauthors, counterposing a family-cycle approach to the Cam- 
bridge group’s household-composition paradigm. Since none of his 
worthy opponents (most prominently, Lutz Berkner) appeared between 
the covers of that collection nor of its sequel (Family Forms in Historic 
Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983]), it is not surpris- 
ing to find an absence of overt contention in The World We Have Gained. 
Apparently, this is thought to be bad form. Nonetheless, one may read 
between the lines. Brodsky takes strong exception to conceptual frame- 
works that tend to treat household units in isolation from each other, 
because “the relationships among neighbouring households reverberate 
upon and affect the internal structure of each.” The Laslett paradigm has 
been the principal target of this criticism. Wrightson presents a thought- 
provoking discussion of the way social classes have been conceived by the 
historians of early modern England while delicately skirting Laslett’s 
highly contentious characterization of preindustrial England as a “one 
class society” in The World We Have Lost. 

Tronically, it is Richard Wall, Laslett’s close collaborator in the Cam- 
bridge group, who builds bridges toward the family-cycle approach in a 
very interesting article, “The Adaptive Family Economy.” Wall had sig- 
naled this shift in his introduction to the Historic Forms collection; here 
he confirms the advantages of such an analysis wherever historical rec- 
ords permit. Laslett himself, of course, has always insisted that there was 
no theoretical basis for keeping the two perspectives apart. Unfortu- 
nately, in the meantime, a standard procedure has been widely adopted 
(for counting coresident heads and classifying households by type) that 
has proved to be a procrustean bed for historical research on family 
forms. Now Wall demonstrates that this synchronic rigidity can be aban- 
doned without sacrificing the capacity for international comparison that 
was always the strong suit of the Cambridge group’s approach. 


Revolution in the Development of Capitalism: The Coming of the English 
Revolution. By Mark Gould. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1987. Pp. xxvii+ 508. $48.00 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Brian M. Downing 
University of Chicago 


Historical sociology emerged in the 1960s partly in reaction to the formal- 
ism of Parsonian sociology and modernization theory. The discipline has 
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developed into a vigorous field that draws concepts and analytic tools 
eclectically from Weber, Marx, and many others but usually not from 
Parsons. Recently, two kinds of newcomers have entered the field: ra- 
tional-choice theorists have produced studies of states and the peasantry 
in various periods, and now Mark Gould, in Revolution in the Develop- 
ment of Capitalism, offers a neofunctionalist theory of revolution and 
social development that boldly uses for its single case the historiographic 
quagmire of the English Civil War (1641—49). In keeping with the eclecti- 
cism of historical society, Gould blends Parsonian functionalism with 
systems theory, economic analysis (complete with numerous IS-LM 
curves!), historical materialism, and Tilly’s theory of resource mobil- 
ization. 

The author builds on Parsons’s classic AGIL (adaptation, goal attain- 
ment, integration, and latent pattern maintenance) system. He argues 
that each of these functional needs relates to a phase in English political 
history from 1640 to 1649: the early struggles between king and the Long 
Parliament are seen as strain revolution at the level of adaptation (or 
“facilities”); Parliamentary ascendency and the degeneration into armed 
conflict as strain revolution at the level of goals; the radical turn effected 
by the rise of the Independents and the army as strain revolution at the 
level of norms; and the failed Leveller movement as an ill-starred strain 
revolution at the level of basic values. Gould contends that strain in one 
functional arch leads to strain in others; hence, he develops a stage theory 
of the revolution. 

The author uses his variables to explore the relation between strain and 
revolution at the various levels. In order for breakdown and revolution to 
occur, strain must be combined with “illegitimate opportunity structures” 
that provide resources and bases of operations to challenge the extant 
order, with “neutralizing beliefs” that allow questioning the legitimacy of 
the social order as well as the possibility of oppositional action, and with a 
“precipitating factor” that provides an immediate opportunity for revolu- 
tionary opposition. These variables are used to analyze each phase of the 
revolution, but perhaps a sketch of the second phase (i.e., degeneration 
into civil war) will do Gould’s model more justice than an abstract sum- 
mary can. l 

The English social order, Gould argues, experienced fundamental 
strain owing to “the tendential development of capitalism.” Social fissures 
emerged that led to most of the gentry, burghers, and professional classes 
taking sides against the royal court and much of the aristocracy. The 
former groups had come to believe that their substantial social and eco- 
nomic achievements were unfairly rewarded in the patrimonial order. 
But, for this strain to degenerate into revolution, opportunity structures, 
neutralizing beliefs, and a precipitating event were needed. The opposi- 
tion availed itself of the considerable prestige and legitimacy afforded by 
their positions in parliament and of the financial and military resources of 
London and the counties. Deteriorating economic conditions led to a 
decline in royal support, while Puritan thought, with all its militant zeal, 
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was deployed against the crown. The fissure was completed by the Irish 
rebellion, which exacerbated fears of an autocratic, papist court. Result: 
an armed struggle for control of the polity that was not an overt challenge 
to the guiding norms and values of society. 

Gould’s neofunctionalist variables are clever, syncretic tools that, when 
combined with an agent of change (emerging capitalism), undermine the 
old charge of functionalism’s inability to explain change. But they are not 
without precedent. “Opportunity structure” draws from Tilly and Skoc- 
pol, while Gould’s ideological components stem from Walzer, Johnson, 
and other theorists more disposed to “idealist” interpretations. Still, sel- 
dom have materialist (broadly defined) and idealist themes been more 
skillfully blended in social theory. Those inclined to view revolutionary 
ideologies as the malleable and transient ploys of social groups will be at 
least unsettled by Gould’s reliance on firmly rooted value systems 
grounded in specific groups in definite historical contents. 

Problems do exist, however. Linkages between phases of the revolution 
are not adequately explored, and the final two phases and the Restora- 
tion—to many the most interesting and difficult—receive comparatively 
little treatment. The most problematic aspect of this book is its reliance 
on the emergence of capitalism in bringing about much of the social 
strain. A considerable portion of recent historiography has found class 
divisions to be of diminishing use in explaining the sociology of the war. 
Parliamentary and royalist armies drew from virtually all quarters, used 
personal allegiances rather than class ones, and encountered neutralism 
in every group and region. Accordingly, many will find the author’s 
determinism a bit unsatisfactory and prefer views stressing the contin- 
gency and tragic avoidability of the conflict. (I hasten to add that the Civil 
War literature is, in the words of Lawrence Stone, “a fragmented chaos” 
and that Gould’s historical foundations are not without respectable sup- 
port.) On a related theme, his view that the revolution had decided 
modernizing effects on English social structure recalls the teleology and 
awkward pattern variables of his mentor. 

On balance, this is an interesting and provocative work with import for 
students of revolution and social theory as a whole. It is regrettable that it 
is burdened by editing problems and excessive jargon that may deter 
many from reading it through. 


Renunciation and Reformulation: A Study of Conversion in an American 
Sect. By Harriet Whitehead. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987. Pp. 
297. $32.50. 


Wade Clark Roof 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


In a field as diverse and factional as religious studies, it is a special 
moment when someone seeks to integrate perspectives rather than to 
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advance a particular one. Harriet Whitehead is one such theorist, with a 
good grasp of theory and insight and concerned about the integration of 
analytic approaches, and, for this reason, Renunciation and Reformula- 
tion is a contribution to the field. 

` Her concern is to bridge two major traditions of theory and research in 
religion: the anthropological approach to ritual and the psychological 
analysis of religious experience. Both traditions are rich, the former asso- 
ciated with such researchers as Clifford Geertz, Claude Lévi-Strauss, and 
Victor Turner and the latter with such figures as William James and 
Evelyn Underhill. For the anthropologists, the question is, How do reli- 
gious rituals work their magic on individuals and groups? At issue is 
efficacy, or the power of a particular set of symbolic forms to shape 
mental frames. For psychologists, however, visions, trances, and other 
experiential states are taken more as the starting point than as the end 
product of religious symbolization. For them, the religious mind, rather 
than being merely acted on, is seen as an active source of awarenesses in 
search of expression and of extraordinary perceptions that are themselves 
innovative and potent. 

Whitehead’s argument is that ritual and ideological conversion, when 
they truly take effect, do so by activating and guiding a particular psycho- 
logical process referred to as “renunciation.” The term arises out of mys- 
tical tradition, signifying the renouncing of material reality or sensuous 
pleasure, but as used here it is intended to convey a much broader mean- 
ing. Drawing on the insights of Piaget and structuralist psychology, she 
regards renunciation as a general and quite normal experience involving a 
dedifferentiation of cognitive structures and, in terms of affect, a with- 
drawal of emotional investment and a transformation of desire. This 
process—viewed as a relatively common occurrence, manifested nightly 
in dreaming (with its Freudian interpretations) and daily in simple wool- 
gathering, daydreaming, and so on—is also triggered by the special prac- 
tices used in mystical disciplines, psychotherapy, and many forms of 
ritual. Once set in motion, the process of renunciation furnishes the mate- 
rials for the construction of religious visions and conversion experiences. 

Whitehead supports her theoretical argument with a case study of the 
belief system and conversionary techniques of the Church of Scientology. 
Often dismissed as a bizarre sect, Scientology is here revealed to be a 
substantial, if controversial, religious and therapeutic system—one that 
addresses the same experiential issues and operates in the same fashion as 
more accepted religions and psychotherapies. Symbolically guiding the 
process of renunciation within its own cosmological framework, Scientol- 
ogy creates a special and vivid world for its practitioners. The author 
explores this world in depth, showing the subtle interplay of psychologi- 
cal process and symbolic meanings. 

Sociologists will not find a full-blown study of the religious movement 
in this book. There is no explanation of why the movement arose at a 
particular time or why it attracts certain clienteles and not others. In this 
respect, the book is a somewhat narrow treatment of Scientology. How- 
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ever, it is remarkable on its own terms. I know of no other work that 
integrates a psychology of conversion with symbolic form in as penetrat- 
ing and revealing a manner as this does. The author moves the discussion 
on ritual beyond the usual emphasis on its evocative power, pointing to 
the interpretive function of symbolism in shaping the experiential worlds 
called into being through ritual. While Scientology practices and doc- 
trines are her primary examples, she widens the analysis by bringing in 
comparisons with both psychoanalysis and the mystical traditions. 

As in many other studies on ritual and religious psychology, the discus- 
sion is very much focused on the “heightened suggestibility” found in new 
religious movements and intense therapy. One wonders in what ways the 
dynamics of ritual and the psyche operate in a less charged context, say, 
at the local, mainline Presbyterian church. Some effort at placing the 
themes in a larger setting of types of ritual or of intensity of ritual would 
have helped to spin out the implications. Yet, this does not take away 
from the theoretical significance of the book. The study of religion has 
been much influenced in recent years by developments in symbolic an- 
thropology and cultural analysis, and this work joins others in helping to 
reshape paradigms and perspectives. Its intellectual breadth makes it a 
work that will engage scholars in sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
and religious studies. 


Crucible of the Millennium: The Burned-Over District of New York in the 
1840s. By Michael Barkun. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1986. Pp. xit+ 194. $27.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Rodney Stark 
University of Washington 


The early chapters of Crucible of the Millennium describe aspects of the 
religious situation in western New York during the 1840s. The late 
chapters attempt to explain why such a variety of unusual religious move- 
ments occurred there in that era. There is much to praise about the 
descriptive chapters. The prose is clear and succint. Michael Barkun has 
a good eye for revealing details, and he has done a very careful job of 
reconciling the best and latest sources concerning such things as the ac- 
tual numbers of millerites or of Shakers—something that many other 
writers have failed to do. For example, until recently, historical accounts 
of the Shakers routinely reported their membership as 5,200, according to 
the U.S. Census of 1865. This was, in fact, the census figure for the 
estimated seating capacity of Shaker meeting halls—they had members 
enough to fill only about two-thirds of those seats. 

The primary flaws in Barkun’s descriptive chapters are conceptual and 
lead to what I consider the deficiency of his explanatory chapters. The 
typical sin of historical and case studies is particularization: no two things 
are thought to be sufficiently alike to be classified in a common category. 
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That approach defeats all attempts at theorizing—explanation cannot 
rise above ad hoc, idiosyncratic interpretations. Barkun is certainly not 
guilty of particularization. Instead, he is willing to mix together phenom- 
ena that are, in my view, so diverse as also to defeat any explanatory 
attempts. 

Under the heading of utopian communities, Barkun lumps the Shakers 
with the Oneidans on the one hand, with Owenites and Fourierists on the 
other. In doing so, he ignores that the former had an explicit religious 
ideology, while the latter adhered to a militant secularism. Admittedly, 
all scientific concepts are selective. But, in electing to ignore ideology, 
Barkun also ignores that the religious utopias did not expect to achieve 
their aims here and now and hence were not vulnerable to empirically 
verifiable failure, while the secular utopias could be (and were) seen to 
have failed in their efforts to achieve their aims here and now. Did this 
matter? Well, the religious utopias proved to be far more durable than the 
secular utopias. 

Perhaps an even more serious conceptual flaw involves Barkun’s mix- 
ing of local movements with those that arose elsewhere. The famous 
Oneida colony, for example, actually began in Vermont and moved to 
Oneida County, New York, only after many years of development. The 
Shakers originated in England and, by 1840, had planted 21 colonies in 
seven states. Of these, four were in New York State, but three were far 
from the Burned-Over District and had been founded decades before the 
time in question. Only the tiny and very short-lived Groveland colony in 
Livingston County could possibly fall within the scope of a study of the 
Burned-Over District, although this fact is never mentioned in Barkun’s 
discussions. In the end, it is never clear which utopian communities fall 
within the scope of his study. Given the relative amount of space devoted 
to them, one must suppose he means to include the Shakers and the 
Oneidans. But it escapes me how Barkun can propose to explain the 
genesis of these movements on the basis of social conditions in the wrong 
time and place—western New York in the 1840s. To make his task even 
more Herculean, Barkun adds the Millerites and Adventists to his set. He 
then poses the question, Why did these movements arise in western New 
York in the 1840s? f 

Since it is uncertain just what it is that Barkun is really trying to 
explain, it is not surprising that his explanation is slippery. His thesis is 
that these utopias were reactions to natural and socioeconomic disasters. 
But he runs into trouble because the religious phenomena of apparent 
interest did not reliably follow the pertinent disasters he cites. No matter, 
Barkun makes no systematic effort to test his explanations and, instead, 
continues to catalog socioeconomic disasters and qualify expected reli- 
gious reactions until he has mentioned everything and made provision for 
all possible outcomes. 

Barkun’s complaint about Adventist interpretations, that “When 
events become invisible, prediction becomes nonfalsifiable,” is well 
taken, yet it applies equally well to his own analyses. For example, when 
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he could not discover much discussion of the pertinent disasters in the 
copious writings of these movements—not even in the ardent searching 
by the Millerites for “signs” of the last days—Barkun also opted for 
invisible linkages: “The Millerites were beneficiaries of the pervasive 
sense of unease [caused by economic recession] but had nothing specific to 
say about the state of the economy.” Why? Because their religious dis- 
course, being rooted in biblical themes, was unable to respond to prob- 
lems of modernity: “Trapped by the limitations of their rhetoric, Miller- 
ites were never able to directly discuss the malaise around them.” Never 
mind that the Millerites were primarily farmers and small merchants with 
a great deal of experience in financial matters. Never mind that, as Bar- 
kun himself notes, they wrote at great length about such current events as 
the Dorr Rebellion and wars involving the Ottoman Empire as signs and 
portents. They must have been animated by socioeconomic deprivations, 
whether they knew it or not. If we accept this, we might as well embrace 
the zeitgeist as the major social scientific force. 


Saints and Their Cults: Studies in Religious Sociology, Folklore and 
History. Edited by Stephen Wilson. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984. Pp. xii +435. $59.50. 


Richard Kieckhefer 
Northwestern University 


Of the 10 articles in Saints and Their Cults, seven were first published in 
French. Two first appeared in Annales, and the Annaliste fascination for 
detail pervades the collection. This is not to say that all the articles rest on 
a common ideological foundation. It is to say that, by and large, they are 
marked by the trait that Barbara Tuchman associates with the Annales: 
“Every historian marks out his square yard of territory and turns over 
every particle of dust, every document, every name—and sometimes 
finds gold.” There are articles here that closely analyze particular 
saints’ cults and devotion to saints in specific places; although some of the 
articles attempt a broad synthesis, most do not. And yes, there is gold. 
Certain of the articles should hold great interest for both historians and 
sociologists. The first article in the collection is an especially fascinating 
example of the collaboration between these disciplines: Robert Hertz’s “St. . 
Besse: A Study of an Alpine Cult” was first published in 1913. Having 
studied sociology under Durkheim, Hertz used broadly sociological 
methods to solve a historical mystery. He set out to discover how the 
shrine of St. Besse—a small chapel high in the Italian Alps—could serve 
as a devotional center for several nearby communities. The villagers in 
these communities rivaled each other in veneration of the saint and even 
held fundamentally different conceptions of their patron. Hertz sought to 
explain these discrepancies. He puzzled, too, over such things as the 
name of this elusive saint—a possible clue to origins of the cult in the pre- 
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Christian tradition of this Alpine people. Working less from archives than 
from the living evidence of popular veneration, he put together a plausi- 
ble account of the cult’s historical origins. Among his more important 
conclusions is a methodological one: “Every time the circumstances are 
right, the hagiographer will do well not to neglect those precious instru- 
ments of research, a pair of stout shoes and a walking-stick” (p. 87). 

Hertz’s article is the first in the collection and sets the tone for the 
contributions that follow. Most of the remaining articles appeared be- 
tween 1968 and 1980. Like Hertz, the other authors represented here 
draw from a broad repertoire of methods—historical, sociological, and 
others—in their search for the social and cultural underpinnings of saints’ 
cults. 

In most respects, the selection is balanced. After an extended and 
useful introduction by Stephen Wilson and Hertz’s early contribution, 
there are four pieces that shed new light on what one might call classical 
hagiographic topics: Byzantine hagiography, relics in the medieval West, 
and canonization in the 13th century. Three articles deal with European 
topics from the past two centuries. One spans the centuries, from 
medieval to modern, in programmatic fashion. The one anomaly is the 
final contribution, a specialized study of Muslim saints in Nepal and 
India, which serves more to suggest than to demonstrate the fruitfulness 
of comparative research. There is no conclusion or epilogue; after 41 
pages of introduction, what more can one ask by way of integrative 
analysis? Instead, the book concludes with an exceptionally thorough and 
helpful annotated bibliography that extends to over 100 pages. 

Another article of particular interest is Stephen Wilson’s “Cults of 
Saints in the Churches of Central Paris.” Many historians and anthro- 
pologists have studied the cult of saints in traditional rural societies; 
Wilson turns instead to a modern urban society. What he finds is not 
simply survival, but adaptation of saints’ cults. The author studies the 
statues of saints found in 33 Parisian churches, the positions that they 
occupy in these buildings, and the veneration accorded them. Wilson 
locates differences between popular initiative and clerical sanction of 
these cults. Some of the most popular saints, for example—the ones most 
honored by lighting of candles and depositing of ex-votos in gratitude for 
favors received—lack the official chapels, altars, and favorable positions 
that official promotion would provide. Unlike rural cults, those in the city 
tend to be private, individualistic, and centered on statues rather than on 
relics. Wilson limits himself to what one can see on entering the churches; 
he does not seem to have conducted interviews (to aid in establishing 
attitudes and expectations) or probed the history of the churches in ques- 
tion (to ascertain, e.g., who originally arranged to have a statue placed in 
a church). Nor does he relate his findings to the activity of societies and 
confraternities or to other aspects of parish life—-other than to suggest, 
somewhat vaguely, that the cults are “contra- rather than merely para- 
liturgical.” What he has done, however, he has done thoroughly. 

I have focused mainly on two articles to convey some sense-of-the—__ 
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range of work in this book. Both Hertz and Wilson, like most of the 
authors here represented, give very specific focus to their work, but they 
do so in rather different ways. Other articles take still other viewpoints. 
Patrick Geary, for example, looks carefully at the way relics in monas- 
teries were “humiliated” or dishonored to punish the saint for not bestow- 
ing favors or to compel future favors. Gabrielle M. Spiegel shows how the 
cult of Saint Denis aided the propaganda of the Capetian dynasty. While 
Geary devotes his attention mainly to the details of the humiliation ritual, 
Spiegel focuses on the types of documents used for propaganda. In virtu- 
ally all these studies, however, the detail is not an end in itself but a way 
of evoking a social and cultural context. 

In only one article, Pierre Delooz’s “Towards a Sociological Study of 
Canonized Sainthood,” does the author attempt to define what sainthood 
means to those who venerate the saints and to the church authorities 
responsible for canonization. Apart from this article, the book is largely a 
collection of case studies, and both its merits and its limitations derive 
mainly from the deliberate specificity of the data considered. 


Charisma and Community: A Study of Religious Commitment within the 
Charismatic Renewal. By Mary Jo Neitz. New Brunswick, N.J.: Trans- 
action, 1987. Pp. xxi +294. $34.95. 


Joseph H. Fitchter 
Loyola University 


My first reaction to any book on the Catholic charismatic movement is to 
ask how it differs from my own book, The Catholic Cult of the Paraclete 
(Sheed & Ward, 1975). What changes have occurred in the movement? 
After reading the prologue of Charisma and Community, a description of 
the “Monday night meeting,” I attended a charismatic prayer meeting at 
a local Catholic parish and found that nothing has changed. It is all there: 
the hugs and the guitars, glossalalia, and the raised arms, “Praise 
the Lord” and “Thank you, Jesus” prayers, testimonies, visions, and 
prophecies. 

Even if Mary Jo Neitz has not discovered anything new in the move- 
ment, her book does provide an objective analysis and precise sociological 
interpretation of the charismatic prayer group of one Catholic urban 
parish. The first chapter discusses the methodology of the study. This 
book is the product of “hands-on” research, dealing with living people in 
group settings, a useful, empirical departure from the current flood of 
statistical formulas and mathematical abstractions. Neitz attended prayer 
meetings for three years, sang with the charismatics, danced with them, 
went to Sunday mass each week, experienced the Life-in-the-Spirit semi- 
nar. She was an active participant-observer but did not “convert” to the 
movement. She did not receive Baptism in the Spirit, yet some of the 
members were convinced that “she has it, but probably doesn’t realize it.” 
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The five chapters of part 2 describe in detail the social reality of this 
“religion of experience.” The members profess the orthodox theological 
traditions of Catholicism in the nature of God and the ministry of Jesus. 
They are rationally attracted to the movement without having been 
driven to conversion through the variety of “deprivations,” as is some- 
times suggested by sociologists. The conversion experience is an applica- 
tion of a kind of “common sense rationality” that any normal person uses 
in making serious decisions. 

The Catholic charismatics are born-again Christians with a difference. 
The “transformative movement” they experience does not imply sudden 
salvation from disbelief and sinfulness. Despite the skepticism of secular- 
ists, they are convinced that the “unmediated experience of God is avail- 
able to modern men and women” (p. 95). This contradicts the common 
misperception that Roman Catholics rely mostly on sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental channels to God. What may further puzzle the skeptic is that these 
charismatics combine the direct experience of God with an adherence to 
orthodox dogma and practice. 

The prayer group is something more than a typical parish society. They 
are now the “People of God,” a term introduced by Vatican II but made 
manifest here in their personal, familiar relationship with God, the loving 
Father. A familistic spirit is developed in the group, which then also 
extends to the home. Wife and children submit to the authority of the 
father as a logical corrollary of biblical familism. The equation of love 
and authority in the role of the father promotes a solidaristic and spiritual 
family unit. 

There is clear evidence that the charismatics have made a deeply reli- 
gious commitment, different from that of conventional Catholics. They 
are willing to criticize Catholics who do nothing more than attend mass 
on Sunday. They are obedient to the bishops but identify many areas of 
Catholic life that call for renewal. On the larger scene, they play the role 
of church reformers. 

In chapter 7, the author departs from the Precious Blood Parish and 
explores the history of revivalism and the history of American Pentecos- 
talism. Revivalism, as well as Pentecostalism, had been treated as an 
American Protestant phenomenon, but Neitz picks up the argument of 
Dolan and Garry Wills, who show that the typical Catholic parish mis- 
sion was indeed an authentic form of revivalism. The modern charismatic 
renewal among Catholics is dated to 1967, but the founders were aware of 
the Episcopalian beginnings in California in 1960. In other words, the 
Catholic renewal draws from a “rather venerable tradition of American 
religious practice” that has always been enthusiastic, evangelistic, and 
experiential (p. 216). 

Neitz also devotes a brief chapter to the Catholic renewal as a species of 
cultural narcissism. One may say that the charismatics are feeling the 
same pressures and the same needs that other Americans experience. 
Here, she finds some parallels with the various movements for personal 
transformation and self-awareness. Certain charactertistics of these 
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movements, such as anti-intellectualism, emotional intensity, individ- 
ualism, and orientation to the present, are detected in the charismatic 
prayer groups (p. 237). 

This study of religious commitment within an organized prayer move- 
ment is worthwhile reading for the general public. It provides rational 
explanations of the kind of behavior that is thought to be elusively other- 
worldly. It also offers a model of a research project that actually deals 
with people at the level of empirical social behavior. 
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From Peaceful Protest to Guerrilla War: 
Micromobilization of the Provisional Irish 


Republican Army! 


Robert W. White 
Oberlin College 


Concentrating on the development of one politically violent organi- 
zation, the Provisional Irish Republican Army (IRA), leads to con- 
clusions that differ from more aggregate approaches. A quantitative 
examination of the development of IRA violence in a community 
mobilized for peaceful protest shows that state repression, not eco- 
nomic deprivation, was the major determinant of this violence. 
Intensive interviews with IRA supporters help to interpret these 
quantitative results by showing that, before endorsing political vio- 
lence, victims of repression must (1) view the authority repressing 
them as illegitimate, (2) view peaceful protest in the face of repres- 
sion as ineffective, and (3) consider the reactions to repression of 
people with whom they have close ties. These responses to repres- 
sion appear to be conditioned by social placement; that is, in con- 
trast to members of the middle class, members of the working class 
and student activists are more likely to experience repression, to be 
available for costly violent protest, and to experience the efficacy of 
political violence. 


The traditional explanation for why people engage in political violence 
stresses that deprivation, typically in the form of economic inequality, 
creates grievances and discontent that prompt rebellion and social revolu- 
tion (Tocqueville [1835] 1961; Davies 1962; Gurr 1970).? An alternative 


1 I thank David Knoke, Robert Robinson, William Corsaro, Philip O’Connell, Larry 
Griffin, and the AJS reviewers for their helpful comments. Special thanks also go to 
John Hedges and Frank Hopkins for their help and to the respondents for their 
willingness to participate in this research. A version of this paper was presented at the 
Political Activists and Local Structures of Movements session at the American 
Sociological Association meetings in Atlanta, August 1988. This research was funded 
in part by grant SES-8318161 from the National Science Foundation and by a grant 
from the Indiana University Graduate School. Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Robert W. White, Department of Sociology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

2? The general argument is that grievances produce frustration, anger, and discontent, 
and these activate participation in protest activities. In the quantitative analysis be- 
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explanation for such participation derives from the mobilization perspec- 
tive (Oberschall 1973; McCarthy and Zald 1973, 1977; Gamson 1975). 
From this viewpoint, grievances are assumed to be relatively constant, 
and protest results from a cost-benefit calculation such that participation 
in politica] protest is likely if the costs of participation are outweighed by 
its benefits (Oberschall 1973, 1980; Klandermans 1984; Muller and Opp 
1986). Protest is seen, not as an emotional reaction to grievances, but as 
“simply politics by other means” (Gamson 1975, p. 139; Tilly 1978). 
Factors such as solidarity incentives (Fireman and Gamson 1979), social 
networks (Oberschall 1973; Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 1980), 
and positive political conditions (Jenkins and Perrow 1977), each of 
which may decrease the cost of political protest, are viewed as the pri- 
mary determinants of political violence. 

Neither of these explanations is completely satisfactory, and recent 
authors have synthesized these competing perspectives by combining the 
sociopsychological aspects of the deprivation argument with the struc- 
tural/organizational-approach of the mobilization explanation (Gamson, 
Fireman, and Rytina 1982; McAdam 1982; Klandermans 1984; Ferree 
and Miller 1985; Snow et al. 1986). While they do not resort to the view 
that protest results from extraordinary or pathological psychological con- 
ditions, these authors agree on the need for an explanation of the dynamic 
process in which the goals, interests, and ideology of individuals with 
grievances become congruent with the goals, interests, and ideology of 
social movements engaged in political violence (in other words, how does 
“frame alignment” occur? [Snow et al. 1986]). 

McAdam (1982), arguing for a “political process perspective,” states 
that protest depends on “cognitive liberation,” in which “favorable shifts 
in political opportunities will be defined as such by a large enough group 
of people to facilitate collective protest” (p. 48). Because cognitive libera- 
tion travels through established interaction networks, aggrieved groups 
of people explain their situations as functions of situational factors rather 
than of individual ones (McAdam 1982, pp. 48—51). This increases the 
likelihood that potential protesters will delegitimize the authority struc- 


low, I follow the usual practice of using a measure of economic deprivation, change in 
the percentage rate of unemployed, as an indicator of grievances and discontent (e.g., 
Weede 1981; Muller 1985; Park 1986). The usual practice of defining political violence 
as “collective attacks within a political community against the political regime” (Gurr 
1970, pp. 3—4) is rejected because this definition assumes a pluralist political system 
and misses political violence undertaken by state agents (see also Alford and Friedland 
1985, pp. 107—11). Instead, my usage of the term “political violence” is based on Tilly’s 
conception of the term: “any observable interaction in the course of which persons or 
objects are seized or physically damaged in spite of resistance” (Tilly 1978, p. 176). 
The focus here is on political violence undertaken by one organization, i.e., the Irish 
Republican Army. 
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ture, expect others to engage in protest, and expect protest to be success- 
ful and, therefore, engage in it (Gamson et al. 1982; Muller 1983; Klan- 
dermans 1984; Ferree and Miller 1985). Whether this protest will be 
violent depends on the population’s repertoire of collective action (Tilly 
1978, pp. 151-66), the resources and political opportunities available, 
and the expected efficacy of peaceful versus violent protest. 

My focus here is on the cognitive processes that occur as people move 
from supporting peaceful protest to supporting violent protest. I will 
present two examinations of these processes, both related to the develop- 
ment of the Provisional Irish Republican Army (IRA) in the early 1970s. 
The first examines a quantitative assessment of the factors that promoted 
violent insurgency (i.e., IRA activities) in a population engaged in peace- 
ful protest. In the second, I examine intensive interviews with people who 
initially supported peaceful protest and later supported IRA violence. My 
findings show that support for political violence results from a complex 
process in which people consider such factors as social solidarity, political 
repression, and the potential of peaceful versus violent protest before they 
endorse political violence. 


THEORY AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Research on participation in political violence often uses measures of 
economic inequality to index discontent and finds a positive relationship 
between economic inequality and the level of political violence (Sigelman 
and Simpson 1977; Park 1986; but see also Hardy [1979], Weede [1981], 
and the review by Zimmerman [1983]). Even after they have controlled 
for mobilization variables, researchers find a relationship between discon- 
tent and political protest (Isaac, Mutran, and Stryker 1980; Walsh and 
Warland 1983; Muller 1985). To date, however, few authors have exam- 
ined political violence from a political process/micromobilization perspec- 
tive. Those authors who have considered political process arguments 
(e.g., Muller 1985; Muller and Seligson 1987) have followed the lead of 
earlier research. Specifically, they have examined the insurgency of the 
oppressed or the deprived with macro-level, comparative measures of 
political violence. Political violence, however, is not necessarily the “in- 
surgency of the deprived,” and analyses based on general levels of polit- 
ical violence mix violence perpetrated by a number of actors. For ex- 
ample, theoretical statements such as “Antisystem frustrations are apt to 
be high where a substantial portion of the public does not fully share in 
the allocation of scarce resources” (Sigelman and Simpson 1977, p. 106) 
are usually tested with aggregate data from several countries that index 
“collective political violence” (typically defined as “deaths that occur from 
domestic political conflict” [Muller 1985, p. 51). Within nations, re- 
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searchers do not concentrate on the people to whom their theories pertain, 
that is, the victims of social and political deprivation. Since “collective 
political violence” is perpetrated by groups competing for power in soci- 
eties, including groups that are relatively advantaged (Snyder and Tilly 
1972; Tilly, Tilly, and Tilly 1975, pp. 224-25; Gamson 1975, pp. 72—88), 
a death from “domestic political conflict” may be caused by any of various 
agents, including rebels, state security forces, and counterinsurgents. De- 
termining the process in which members of an aggrieved population be- 
come advocates of political violence requires information from that sub- 
population, not from an entire population (Zimmerman 1983, pp. 227— 
29).3 In the following, by concentrating on the activities of one insurgent 
organization, I avoid many of the problems of earlier research. 


Synthesizing the Deprivation and Mobilization Perspectives 


Attempts to synthesize the deprivation and mobilization perspectives 
have taken two approaches. While some researchers have included polit- 
ical process variables in their aggregated studies of political violence 
(Muller 1985; Muller and Seligson 1987), others have chosen to examine 
micromobilization with individual level data (Gamson et al. 1982; Klan- 
dermans 1984; Snow et al. 1986). I combine these approaches here. My 
macro-level examination essentially replicates the past macro-level re- 
search on political violence that incorporates political process theories. I 
then study intensive interviews with supporters and nonsupporters of 
political violence. These provide a context in which to understand the 
macro-level results. The key to these two analyses is an understanding of 
the role that state repression plays in prompting support for political 
violence. 

Muller (1985; see also Eisinger 1973) combines the idea that grievances 
promote frustration and, thus, political violence with McAdam’s (1982; 
see also Jenkins and Perrow 1977) argument that protest depends on the 
political opportunities available to aggrieved populations. In this view, 
discontent is a necessary cause of political violence that depends on “re- 
gime repressiveness” (Muller 1985, pp. 52—53). Muller argues that the 
relationship between regime repressiveness and political violence takes 
the shape of an inverted U. In “open” societies, there is no need for 
protest, and, in “closed” or repressive societies, protest opportunities do 
not exist. Protest is said to be most likely and most severe under regimes 


3 This same argument applies to measures of independent variables employed in 
macro-level research on political violence. For example, it is often assumed that the 
people suffering from income inequality are those perpetrating political violence, yet 
no justification is offered for this assumption (see Zimmerman 1983, pp. 177-78). 
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that are moderately repressive; where “organization is possible, the cost 
of collective action is not prohibitive, but opportunities for effective par- 
ticipation are restricted” (Muller 1985, p. 48). Research confirms this 
argument (Gurr 1970, p. 251; Muller 1985; Muller and Seligson 1987; see 
also Zimmerman 1983, pp. 191-99). 

In the North of Ireland in the early 1970s, peaceful protesters were met 
with state repression. The discussion above suggests that, when the re- 
sponse to initial protest activity is state repression, increased levels of 
protest and political violence will follow. Then, as repression increases 
over time and becomes more effective (assuming the insurgency is not 
successful), protest levels should decline, providing a curvilinear relation- 
ship between levels of repression and levels of political violence taking the 
shape of an inverted U.* Inclusion of measures of state repression in an 
aggregate examination of the beginning period of IRA violence should 
show a positive relationship between repression and violence. 

While this expectation follows directly from previous research, inter- 
pretation of the relationship between repression and political violence 
does not. It is in interpreting the effect of repression on the psyche of 
protesters that combining the theories of deprivation and mobilization is 
most fruitful, since repression both produces a grievance and helps define 
the available political opportunities. From a traditional deprivation per- 
spective, repression (punishment) is likely to “elicit aggression” in individ- 
uals if it is intense, be ignored if it is weak, and elicit flight if it is strong 
(Buss 1961, p. 58; see also Gurr 1970, pp. 238-51; Snyder 1976). Repres- 
sion of peaceful protesters may produce anger among those subjected to 
it—-perhaps enough anger to turn protesters from peaceful methods to 
violent ones. 

Micromobilization research suggests that a more complex reaction to 
repression must take place before people will embrace political violence. 
On one level, the repression has to be defined as illegitimate (people must 
develop an “injustice frame”) and people must redefine their own beliefs 
to make them congruent with organized political violence (Gamson et al. 
1982, pp. 122—37; Snow et al. 1986). On another level, people must 
believe that others in the population are also experiencing these cognitive 
changes and anticipate that these others are also going to support political 
violence (Klandermans 1984). Finally, people must determine that polit- 
ical violence is a viable and effective option (McAdam 1982). Underlying 
these processes are two assumptions: (1) people engaging in violent poli- 


4 Examination of indicators of IRA violence in the North of Ireland over the early to 
middle years of the current IRA campaign, e.g., the number of shooting incidents and 
explosions yearly between 1969 and 1982, reveals the shape of a rough inverted U 
(Flackes 1983, p. 322). 
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tics are no less rational than those engaging in nonviolent politics; and (2) 
these cognitive changes occur among groups of people whose interpreta- 
tions and behavior are determined by their expectations of the people 
with whom they feel solidarity (Heirich 1971, pp. 10-48; Gamson 1975, 
pp. 81-82, 136-39; Fireman and Gamson 1979; McAdam 1982, pp. 48— 
51; Klandermans 1984; Klandermans and Oegema 1987). 


DATA AND PROCEDURES 


The Irish Republican Army, an organization dedicated to reestablishing 
an Ireland free from British interference, has “organizational ancestors 
that date from the 1840s” (Bell 1987, p. 136). Its ideology comes from the 
French Revolution and from an attempt by Irishmen to wrest control of 
the island from England in the 1790s, The core belief of Irish republicans 
is that the only way for Ireland to gain complete independence is through 
physical force (Tone 1910; Bell 1976, pp. 27, 201, 205). A guerrilla cam- 
paign waged by the IRA and the political party Sinn Fein between 1918 
and 1921 led to the partition of Ireland into the 26-county Irish Free State 
and the six counties of Northern Ireland. The Free State, populated 
predominately by Catholics, eventually seceded from the British Com- 
monwealth and formed the Irish Republic in 1949. Northern Ireland 
remains part of the United Kingdom. In the North, two-thirds of the 
population is Protestant (Loyalist) and identifies itself as British, while 
one-third of the population is Catholic (Nationalist) and identifies itself as 
Trish (Moxon-Browne 1983, pp. 1-18). 

Between 1921 and 1962, the IRA maintained itself and engaged in a 
civil war and two other unsuccessful military campaigns aimed at reunit- 
ing the island. By 1962, both the IRA and Sinn Fein were relatively 
inactive. In the North of Ireland, however, a peaceful civil rights cam- 
paign emerged in the mid-1960s, when Irish Nationalists protested the 
discriminatory practices that they had faced since the foundation of the 
state.° These peaceful protests were met with state repression, which 
eventually set the stage for the organization of the Provisional IRA in 
1970 and for a guerrilla campaign, supported by Sinn Fein, that continues 
today. Why people moved from supporting peaceful civil rights protests 
to supporting IRA violence is the subject of the examinations that follow. 


5 A number of sources document the social, economic, and political discrimination that 
Nationalists in the North of Ireland face. These include Fermanagh Civil Rights 
Association (1969), Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association (1978), de Paor (1970), 
Darby (1983), and King and Viggers (1988). 

é In late 1969 and early 1970, members of both the IRA and Sinn Fein split over 
whether political or military activities should be dominant in the republican move- 
ment. The Provisional IRA and Provisional Sinn Fein were formed by those emphasiz- 
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I will first make a quantitative examination of the development of 
Provisional IRA violence in Derry City, in the North of Ireland. Derry 
provides an excellent setting in which to determine whether economic 
deprivation and state repression influence the development of political 
violence in a community mobilized for peaceful protest. Unlike the case in 
other cities, Nationalists in Derry were blatantly discriminated against 
politically and economically in spite of being in the majority (e.g., de Paor 
1970, pp. 157-58, 171; McCann 1980; Hewitt 1981, pp. 366-67). Be- 
cause of this, Derry was the focal point of civil rights protests that 
mobilized much of its Nationalist population (Bell 1979, p. 357; McCann 
1980; McClean 1983).’ Since they were in the majority, Derry National- 
ists were not threatened with violence, as were Nationalists in other areas 
(Boyd 1969; Farrell 1976). The development of the IRA in Derry, there- 
fore, was not influenced by sectarian threats and violence. Furthermore, 
and probably because of the lack of sectarian threats, Derry did not have 
the republican tradition that influenced the development of the Provi- 
sional IRA in other areas, such as Belfast or South Armagh (McGuinness 
1985; Bell 1987, pp. 185-86). Instead, Derry was a stronghold of the 
constitutional Nationalist party, the moderate forerunner of the Social 
Democratic and Labor party (SDLP).? Finally, Derry was the focal point 
of several instances of state repression, including the Battle of the Bog- 
side, internment, and Bloody Sunday, that directly affected the National- 
ists in the community (McCann 1980; McClean 1983).!° While repression 


ing military activities. Those favoring a more political response became known as the 
Official TRA and Official Sinn Fein. In 1972 the Official IRA declared a cease-fire. See 
Bell (1979, pp. 355-72) for a discussion of the split. 

1 Fifteen thousand people marched in Derry on November 16, 1968, in a civil rights 
march (NICRA 1978, p. 13). This represents approximately 29% of the city’s 1961 
population. Of course, not every marcher that day was from the city, but much of 
Derry’s Nationalist community must have been represented. 

8 A confrontation between a crowd from Derry’s Bogside and a Loyalist district on 
April 15, 1972, was the first sectarian conflict in the city since 1969 (Deutsch and 
Magowan 1974, p. 170). 

? While the SDLP replaced the insular Nationalist party as the main party of moderate 
Nationalists, it did not develop from the Nationalist party. It developed from the civil 
rights movement as an alternative to republican violence and Nationalist party inade- 
quacies. The SDLP advocates the reunification of Ireland through peaceful means. 
10 The Bogside, a Nationalist area in Derry, was attacked by Loyalist mobs and the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) on August 12, 1969, after rioting in the area. With 
Nationalists still behind barricades on August 14, Westminster intervened and sent 
British troops in to separate the two communities. Further rioting caused troops to be 
deployed in other areas of the North. Internment began on August 9, 1971, when the 
British army arrested and held without trial republican and other (almost exclusively 
Nationalist) agitators. Practice raids tipped off the IRA, so that most of those arrested 
were civil rights activists and old, no longer active IRA men (McGuffin 1973). Intern- 
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or economic injustice affected most Nationalist communities in the North 
of Ireland in the late 1960s and early 1970s, no other community has the 
background that makes Derry ideal for a quantitative examination of the 
development of political insurgency. 

I index the rise of the Provisional IRA by counting events in Deutsch 
and Magowan (1973, 1974). The number of shootings and bombings 
attributed to the Provisional IRA in Derry per month between August 
1970 and March 1972 is used to indicate the emergence of the Provision- 
als.1! These beginning and ending dates are not arbitrary, but they de- 
marcate the development of IRA violence. Aside from defensive activities 
during major riots, the first recorded incident of IRA violence in Derry 
took place on August 5, 1970, when shots were fired at a British army 
sentry. By March of 1972, the Provisionals had bombed out much of 
Belfast and Derry, had forced the British to prorogue the Northern Ire- 
land government at Stormont and institute direct rule from London, and 
had become strong enough to make the British willing to negotiate a 
temporary cease-fire (Bell 1979, pp. 386-88; McCann 1980, pp. 105-6). 

Economic deprivation is indexed here by monthly change (unemploy- 
ment, — unemployment,_,) in the percentage rate of unemployment in 
Derry as reported in the Employment Gazette (Great Britain Employ- 
ment Department, 1970-72). Discrimination in employment is probably 
the key form of economic deprivation in the North of Ireland (Kovalcheck 
1987) and in Derry in particular (McCann 1980). With respect to the 
North generally, O’Hearn states that “discrimination in employment is 
probably the most important form of discrimination” (1983, p. 442). This 
fits with the findings of Peroff and Hewitt (1980), who show that the 


ment was phased out at the end of 1975. Bloody Sunday occurred on January 30, 1972. 
During an anti-internment march in Derry, members of the British army’s First 
Parachute Regiment shot and killed 13 unarmed Nationalist civilians (Bell 1979, pp. 
384-85; McClean 1983). 

1 Incidents of petrol bombing and instances where IRA members were part of a 
community-based defensive effort, e.g., during the Battle of the Bogside, were not 
included in the measure. In some months there was so much violence that the level for 
Derry had to be estimated. Thus, for November 27, 1971, Deutsch and Magowan 
(1973, p. 141) report 12 explosions in Belfast, Derry, Dungannon, and Coalisland and 
a total of 21 explosions throughout the North. On that day it was estimated that three 
of the twelve explosions in the four cities took place in Derry. When no location was 
offered for explosions, a threshold measure was adopted whereby it was assumed that 
every fifth incident occurred in Derry. In some cases it was impossible to determine 
whether the violence was caused by the Provisional IRA, the focus of this examina- 
tion. For violent incidents directed at the security forces for which no organization 
claimed responsibility, it was assumed that the Provisional IRA carried out the attack. 
This is consistent with accounts that state that the Provisional IRA was more active 
militarily than the Official IRA in Derry (e.g., McCann 1980). More detailed informa- 
tion on the measurement of the dependent variable is available from the author. 
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unemployment rate but not the level of “new homes completed” was 
related to the frequency and severity of rioting in the North between 1968 
and 1973. In Derry, unemployment levels were especially important be- 
cause high unemployment promoted Nationalist emigration and helped to 
ensure Loyalist domination of the community (e.g., McCann 1980, pp. 
22—23). 

I employ three indicators of state repression to index limits on the 
ability of Nationalists to engage in protest and on possible psychological 
changes that may result from repression. “Organized state repression” is 
measured with a binary variable, coded zero for all months before the 
introduction of internment in August 1971 and one for all months includ- 
ing and following this date. This captures the effect of the introduction 
and sustained use of internment on levels of protest. “Unorganized state 
repression” is measured with two variables. The first is a binary variable 
indexing the effect of Bloody Sunday, and it is coded one for January 
1972. The code for all other months is zero. The second is a count of the 
number of Nationalist civilians killed in Derry per month by the security 
forces (i.e., by the Royal Ulster Constabulary [RUC], the Ulster Defence 
Regiment [UDR], or the British Army). 17 

The exogenous variables are lagged one time period. Lagging these 
variables eliminates the possible simultaneity bias between contem- 
poraneously measured dependent variables and independent variables 
and is consistent with the theoretical issues being examined. The choice of 
a one-period lag is made with the assumption that, between 1970 and 
1972, one month was the approximate time needed for an individual to 
respond to an event, becomé an IRA member, and affect the IRA’s ability 
to engage in violence. This is consistent with current republican literature 
(“Five Days in an IRA Training Camp” 1983, pp. 39—45) and accounts of 
IRA recruiting during that time period (Bell 1987, pp. 182—83). In order 
to control for the initial level of the dependent variable and for influences 


12 A better index of deprivation might be the ratio of Nationalist to Loyalist unemploy- 
ment. This would provide a sense of the relative economic deprivation of the National- 
ists. Unfortunately, the monthly unemployment levels for these discrete groups in 
Derry are not available for the period of time examined. 

13 The UDR is a locally recruited regiment of the British army that replaced the almost 
exclusively Loyalist Ulster Special Constabulary (“B Specials”) in 1970. Between Au- 
gust 1970 and March 1972, five Nationalist civilians, not counting those killed on 
Bloody Sunday, were shot dead in Derry, in disputed circumstances (Asmal et al. 
1985, pp. 135-39). One of them was killed in cross fire between the security forces and 
the IRA; this incident is not included. As with unemployment, there are other mea- 
sures of repression that could be used, including fluctuations in the level of the security 
forces and the number of arrests of Nationalists. Unfortunately, only the yearly level of 
troop strength and the numbers jailed are published regularly, and these are available 
only for the entire North, not for subdivisions like Derry. 
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not specified, I also include the lagged level of IRA violence in the equa- 
tion. With the introduction of this term into the level equation, the depen- 
dent variable becomes the amount of change from month to month in the 
level of IRA violence, rather than the level of violence itself. 


Intensive Interviews with Political Activists 


Data for the second examination are from my larger study of support for 
political violence in Ireland (1987). While completing the larger study, I 
conducted interviews with people who were active in the civil rights 
campaign in the North of Ireland in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Some 
of them became IRA supporters, others did not.!* I made two field trips to 
Ireland in 1984, and a third in 1985. My initial trip was exploratory— 
there was no indication prior to my entering the field that access to 
political activists was possible. Interviews conducted during this first field 
experience were not tape-recorded, and the data collected yielded exten- 
sive field notes I used to develop the questions that I asked, on tape, 
during my second and third field trips. I recorded all interviews con- 
ducted during the second and third trips. Short repeat interviews were 
also conducted on the third trip to assess the reliability and validity of the 
data 17 The interviews are as long as two hours. They consist of discus- 
sions of a number of topics that, because the interview was potentially 
threatening, were written out and shown to the respondents before the 
taping. The second examination described below is confined to taped 
interviews with 11 former civil rights activists. Background information 
on the respondents is in table 1. 

The respondents were not chosen randomly. I did try, however, to 
ensure that respondents came from as varied backgrounds as possible. 
Former civil rights activists from urban and rural areas were inter- 
viewed, as were people with varying levels of education and supporters of 
different civil rights organizations (e.g., Northern Ireland Civil Rights 


DH “Support” for peaceful protest does not necessarily mean that a given individual was 
a formal member of a specific civil rights organization. I listed as former civil rights 
supporters those who stated that they had supported the civil rights movement and 
described civil rights activities that they had participated in, e.g., squatting or attend- 
ing civil rights movement-sponsored marches. 

D Snow and Machalek (1984, pp. 177-78) argue that the reliability of retrospective 
accounts is questionable. To check this, I interviewed five republicans twice, with the 
interviews separated in time by approximately one year. There was no evidence that 
the respondents reconstructed their accounts to fit a “politically correct” interpretation 
of events (as is often the case with religious converts). Instead, individuals gave a 
similar account in each interview, often using different phrases or examples to convey 
the same theme. 
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TABLE 1 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CIVIL RIGHTS SUPPORTERS 


Interview Year Social Republican Place of Shifted 

No. Born* Backgroundt Background Birth} Support to 

E 1935 Farming Yes County Fermanagh Sinn Fein 

EE 1945 Working Yes County Tyrone Sinn Fein 
class 

SE 1950 Middle No Derry Sinn Fein 
class 

WE 1950 Working No Belfast Sinn Fein 
class 

SEN 1950 Farming No County Fermanagh Sinn Fein 

Ëer 1955 Working No County Armagh Sinn Fein 
class 

KEN 1955 Working No Belfast Sinn Fein 
class 

SEN 1955 Working Yes County Armagh Sinn Fein 
class 

H. Teisa 1955 Working No County Tyrone Sinn Fein 
class 

WEE 1940 Middle Yes County Tyrone SDLP 
class 
béie 1945 Working Yes Belfast SDLP 

class 


* Year born is rounded to the nearest year divisible by five in order to ensure anonymity. 
TSocial background is self-reported. 
Place of birth is purposely vague in order to ensure anonymity. 


Association [NICRA] and People’s Democracy [PD]). When interviewed, 
eight people were active in Sinn Fein, two were active in the SDLP, and 
one was a former Sinn Fein member who was not a member of any 
political party. Most of the activists became republicans or SDLP mem- 
bers in the late 1960s and early 1970s, though two joined Sinn Fein in the 
early 1980s. 

The data below are from discussions of topics relating to peaceful 
versus violent methods of bringing about political change. These data 
provide an opportunity to assess the cognitive changes that resulted from 
repressive events such as those indexed in the quantitative investigation. 
Republicans were asked why they became involved in the republican 
movement, what their opinion of the SDLP was at the time they became 
involved in republican politics, and why they shifted from supporting 
peaceful protest to supporting violent protest. Questions asked of the 
SDLP supporters were to assess their views on IRA violence versus 
peaceful methods for bringing about political change. 
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TABLE 2 


DETERMINANTS OF PROVISIONAL IRA VIOLENCE IN 
Derry City, AUGUST 1970-MARCH 1972 


IRA 
Independent Violence 
Variable 1970-72 
IRA violence got 6... cece ee eee eee eee — .04 
(.25) 
Change in unemployment rate vu ...... — .54 
(1.79) 
Organized state repression: 
Internment vu eee eee eee ees 9.28* 
(3.88) 
Unorganized state repression: 
1. Bloody Sunday ou ......---6-00 ee 9.35 
(5.84) 
2. Shootings gi o aa eee eee eens 6.03* 
(2.50) 
Constant: eu Sei AE eevee note ened gece 1.86 
(1.53) 
RRP ari avy EE .66 
Estimation technique .................. OLS 
KT EE an a Aa a 20 


NotTe.—-Unstandardized coefficients are presented; standard 
errors are in parentheses. 
* P < .05 (one-tailed test). 


MACRO-LEVEL CAUSES OF POLITICAL INSURGENCY 


Regression of the measure of political violence on measures of economic 
hardship and state repression shows that IRA violence increased signifi- 
cantly in months following incidents in which the security forces shot 
down civilians (unorganized repression) and months in which the state 
was engaged in organized repression (internment; see table 2).'° Inter- 


16 Several diagnostic checks on the stability of the assumptions underlying these esti- 
mates were performed. For example, the possibility, suggested by Goldstone (1986), 
that unemployment and repression interact to produce insurgency, was assessed. In- 
cluding interaction terms in the equation (change in unemployment by number of 
civilians killed and change in unemployment by organized state repression), however, 
showed no evidence of nonadditivity. The degree and form of autocorrelation of the 
disturbances were evaluated by including e -~ as a regressor in an equation regressing 
the residuals from the initial equation on the original independent variables (see Dur- 
bin 1970). This produced no evidence of autocorrelation. Second, and perhaps more 
important, I plotted the autocorrelation and partial autocorrelation functions, observ- 
ing the pattern of autocorrelations and inspecting Q (McCleary et al. 1980). The Q- 
statistic (4.378, with 10 df) was not significant at conventional levels. Moreover, no 
single autocorrelation or partial autocorrelation was statistically significant. 
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estingly, higher levels of economic deprivation, as indexed by changes in 
the rate of unemployment, were not related to increased violence, con- 
trary to what deprivation arguments suggest. 

The findings are consistent with historical accounts of events in Ireland 
in the early 1970s. Internment, an attempt to control the IRA by jailing 
its activists without trial, was a serious mistake. Because of poor informa- 
tion and IRA foreknowledge that internment was imminent, the major 
victims of internment were civil rights agitators, not current IRA activists 
(McGuffin 1973, pp. 86—87). After internment, many peaceful protesters 
turned to political violence, as is shown in my results and in McCann 
(1980, pp. 96-97; see also Bell 1979, pp. 381-82). However, IRA vio- 
lence did not increase significantly after Bloody Sunday. This may result 
from the date of Bloody Sunday—it occurred after internment, when 
TRA violence was already on the increase. 

Increased deprivation in the form of unemployment was not related to 
change in the level of violent protest in Derry.!” Various types of repres- 
sion, however, were related to change in the amount of political violence. 
On a macro level, the repression of protest led to political violence, a 
finding consistent with those of other researchers (Hibbs 1973; Hamilton 
1981; Muller 1985; Muller and Seligson 1987). What remains unclear is 
the process through which repression changes people from being support- 
ers of peaceful protest to being supporters of political violence. 


SUPPORT FOR GUERRILLA WAR: PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


I combined life history and analytic induction methodologies to examine 
the intensive interview data. I began by examining the social movement 
career of one individual as he moved from supporting peaceful protest to 
involvement in the IRA. Since this respondent had been arrested, his IRA 
membership was public knowledge. This allowed him to describe in his 
own words the changing environment, his reaction to these changes, and 
the process by which he became ready to join the IRA. I then compared 
this account with the accounts of other republicans. All the respondents 
were, or had been, members of Sinn Fein. Some of them may also have 
been members of the IRA, but they could not discuss this openly. These 
accounts demonstrate that the general processes described in the life his- 
tory were not specific to one individual. Finally, I contrasted the republi- 
can accounts with statements from former civil rights supporters who did 
not embrace political violence. 

These personal accounts are used to provide insight into the cognitive 


17 Thompson (1987) examines political violence in the entire North of Ireland for 
longer time periods and also finds that it is not significantly related to unemployment. 
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processes that people experience as they become IRA supporters. Though 
no tests are available to determine whether one topic is addressed or 
emphasized significantly more than any other, consistencies in the ac- 
counts and the respondents’ tendency to focus on certain issues and not on 
others can be used as support for or against the theoretical questions 
considered here. Particularly in relation to the frustration-deprivation 
arguments, respondents’ discussions of why they support the IRA and 
their reactions to state repression should provide evidence of an aware- 
ness of deprivation and a frustration associated with deprivation and 
repression. Evidence that questions this perspective and supports polit- 
ical process theories will be present when individuals mention depriva- 
tion in a broader context than just the impingement of grievances and 
repression on themselves. Fireman and Gamson (1979) and Snow et al. 
(1980), for example, argue that solidarity and connections with people 
already involved in social movements make it likely that the uninvolved 
will become involved. Theories of cognitive liberation and frame align- 
ment suggest that the data will provide evidence that people consider the 
reactions and opinions of other people as they determine their own re- 
sponses to experiences. Finally, if protesters are rational, a consideration 
of the merits of peaceful versus violent protest should also be found in the 
data. 

The following discussion pertains to an individual who became active 
in civil rights protests in 1968 and subsequently joined the IRA in 1972, 
after Bloody Sunday. His statements indicate the development of an 
awareness of past and present injustices, problems with the political 
system, the inefficacy of constitutional politics, and the sincerity of those 
engaging in political violence. This awareness developed from interaction 
with others who were politically active. The data fitted well with the 
ideas that people, over time, weigh the costs and benefits of political 
violence before they engage in it, and that there is an alignment process 
whereby people study the actions of others in their established social 
networks when they consider supporting political violence. 

The account begins with the respondent’s reaction to civil rights dem- 
onstrations and state repression of these demonstrations: 


RESPONDENT (hereafter, R): As soon as the civil rights started, things 
started to fall together for me. All of the little bits of information and facts 
and evidence that I had picked up, from whatever source. Be it just casual 
comments from people around me, just watching people’s attitudes . . . it 
all began to gel for me, and build up towards some main picture. And the 
picture was that .. . the way I had been brought up to respect other people’s 
rights wasn’t being done by the state. And therefore all the stories and 
mythologies and all the rest of it had to have some foundation. And so I 
started talking to more people, and reading more about it. . . . I mean, it 
wasn’t natural that I thought, “The gun was the only answer.” But when 
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you went out to riot and you saw the RUC coming into the area—they used 
to invade areas and they’d break down doors and they’d go into people’s 
houses and they’d beat them up. Once I saw that, then there was no 
problem with rioting. And, I mean, myself and a group of others took it 
sometimes one step further. Instead of simply going and taking part in a 
riot, we would actually go along and entice the cops into ambush situations 
where . . . one of us would go up. . . [and] start pegging stones at them... . 
And eventually they’d all charge out after us. . . . You'd get about thirty of 
them coming at you. And on either side of the corner we’d have maybe 
another thirty people, just waiting on them. With bottles and stones. And 
as they charged out they'd get wiped out. 


Through interaction with other people and because of personal experi- 
ence, he defined the state as illegitimate and defined opposition to the 
state, including rioting, as legitimate. At this point in his social move- 
ment career, the British Army entered the North as a peacekeeping force. 


INTERVIEWER (hereafter, I): What was your reaction when the British 
Army came on the street? 

R: I can’t say that I was antagonistic towards them, as soon as they 
appeared, because a lot of people felt a great sense of relief. . . . They 
[Nationalists] had beat the RUC into the ground, and the guns were the 
next thing. And the RUC had used their guns on two occasions in Derry. 
And they had used them more frighteningly in Belfast, where they actually 
killed in August [1969]. 


After the British army arrived: 


R: . . . Once there was a relative amount of peace, I would have been 
waiting to see what the next stage was. . . . I knew there had to be some sort 
of a political initiative. So I would have accepted them as being there. . . . 
But it didn’t take long for my antagonism to build up. Because the first day 
that I saw barbed wire had been put across a street to stop a march, or a 
protest, and it was in the same areas where we were never allowed to march 
before. . . . Nothing had really changed. And then, of course, one day I saw 
a bit of a hassle going on with Brits and some people were trying to march 
and the batons were pulled. And I recognized one of the Brits that was 
doing the batoning as one of the guys I had been speaking to. And he saw 
me and he said, “Look, go on, get the fuck out of here.” And I said, “No, 
you can’t tell me to do that. I know you're all right, I know you’re a sound 
enough character because I’ve spoken to you, but this is my town and Dm 
allowed to be here.” And he says, “I’m just fucking telling you for your own 
good because were going to start using [CS] gas.” Well, I said, “That’s too 
bad because I’m going to be over there. So it looks like we’re on opposite 
sides after all.” And that’s really when it started. But that didn’t prompt me 
to run looking for a gun or for the IRA. 

I: What . . . would have legitimized supporting the IRA? 

R: Well, the Brits come in. . . . They’re on the streets, and then the 
natural progression . . . is that they get involved in more riot situations, 
they get in more and more repression, and the cycle goes on. . . . But at this 
stage [the respondent went away to school]. . . . But then Bloody Sunday 
happened and again this incredible sense of outrage. . . . And following 
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along Bloody Sunday I decided that what I was doing . . . was wanting to 
go home more and more. And as soon as I came home, I got into Sinn Fein, 
and it was a natural progression from there. Because my beliefs were fairly 
well formulated at the time. The British were killing our people, they were 
locking them up, and they were nothing more than Stormont. 


Bloody Sunday, a key instance of state repression, had a great in- 
fluence, but, even with this, the respondent did not immediately join the 
IRA. His joining resulted from a “natural progression.” In the following, 
he describes his reaction to Bloody Sunday and compares it with his 
reaction to the deaths of IRA Volunteers on hunger strike in 1981.18 The 
account shows that his reaction was emotional, political, and rational. 


R: Bloody Sunday, then, didn’t change my attitude, and, in particular, it 
wasn't an emotional response that “I hate the Brits and it’s about time I did 
something. . . .” Pd always been concerned, Id always been motivated 
towards things Irish, and it was just another . . . act of political vandalism 
on Irish people. But I mean it didn’t . . . insist that I should immediately 
lash out and join because at that time the IRA was virtually signing people 
up on the streets... . 

I: But would that have been an [emotional] response on their part? 

R: I think so, yeah . . . and especially since it still had the . . . hangover of 
the civil rights and it was a massive march of civilians... . But... there 
is always emotionalism involved in everything. It’s impossible not to have 
it... . You’re not human if you’re not emotional in certain circumstances. 
I worked my ass off during the Hunger Strike, right? . . . But when Sands 
died, and I mean I expected him to die—from the word go, I expected him 
to die; I didn’t have any illusions about it. I was shocked and I was stunned 
when Hughes died. . . . I was in tears when Hughes died. . . . I couldn’t 
believe that it had happened, you know? And . . . I had the same emotional 
reaction right through to the end. And to this day it’s something that... 


can literally bring tears on. . . . But it didn’t make me any less rational in 
what I was doing, because my reaction that day [when Hughes died] was 
not—I did, I freaked a bit . . . because there was a couple that wanted to 


kneel down and say the Rosary. And I lost my head and started shouting at 
them, “Get out and block the fucking traffic,” because we were down at a 
black flag protest anyway. ... And, I left... . I went out and... bought 
black markers in a stationery shop and sheet of card and come back and 
wrote up posters, you know? It doesn’t make you any less rational as long as 
you understand what you’re doing and why you're doing it. 


The process by which he became a member of the IRA can best be 
summed up by two more brief quotes. The first is part of his response to 
the question of why he became involved in the republican movement; the 
second is his response to the question of why he became involved in Sinn 
Fein rather than the SDLP. 


8 In 1981, 10 republican prisoners fasted to death in an attempt to win political status. 
Bobby Sands was the first to die and Francis Hughes the second. For an account of the 
hunger strike, see Collins (1986) or Beresford (1987). 
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R: . . [didn’t join because my friends were in the movement. . . . I was 
motivated to join the republican movement because I knew that the people 
who were in it were sincere. .. . 

R: (Laughs) . . . because, quite frankly, I consider myself intelligent 
enough to see that constitutional politics as they’re termed in the six coun- 
ties are British constitutional politics. And it’s British constitutional politics 
that have produced the situation in the North... . 

:. . . What led you to that conclusion? 

R: I lived there. 


This career history presents the process by which this one person be- 
came a supporter of political violence. The process took place in the 
context of his ongoing interaction with fellow members of the Nationalist 
community. Together, he and people with whom he identified experi- 
enced a questioning of the state in response to repression by the local 
authorities, and then they experienced a similar delegitimation of British 
authority in response to British repression. Contrary to the arguments of 
mobilization authors (Jenkins and Perrow 1977; Tilly 1978), for this re- 
spondent, grievances had not been constant. State repression had in- 
troduced new grievances that caused him to interpret these new injustices 
in the light of his knowledge of long-term grievances, his commitment to 
people affected by the repression, and his knowledge of and interaction 
with those who had reacted to the repression by supporting political 
violence. In the words of Snow et al. (1986, pp. 469-72), the repression 
made him more open to “belief amplification” regarding the efficacy of 
political violence. His perceived options were limited, his awareness was 
raised, political violence became legitimate, and the cost of inactivity was 
great (“The British were killing our people”); therefore, he did experience 
a “natural progression.” What remains to be seen is whether this progres- 
sion was also experienced by others who supported peaceful protest ini- 
tially and then became IRA supporters. The data suggest that it was. 

Each of the republicans was asked the open-ended question, “Why, in 
general, did you decide to become involved in the republican move- 
ment?” In response to this question, none of the respondents mentioned 
economic discrimination specifically. This is consistent with their per- 
sonal situations. At the time they became active in republican politics, 
five respondents were, or had recently been, students, three were working 
full-time, and only one was unemployed. Consistent with the career his- 
tory above, each mentions community loyalty, state repression, and non- 
economic injustices as motivators of republican support. These Ge 
support IRA violence because: 

1. They feel a social commitment to their community and kin. 

I have five children and I have to try and pave the way for them. That they 


won't have to be up against the same things as their father and I were... . 
And I feel that my parents could’ve done more, and didn’t. Be it through 
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selfishness or whatever, you know? And the situation in the country where 
you have x number of men behind bars and they’re going to stay there if you 
don’t get out and do something about it. [Interview 2] 


2. They have experienced state repression. 


... Internment... was a watershed in the six counties. . . . Hundreds of 
people were taken from their homes. ... And... as a young person... it 
was an experience that obviously would leave an impression. [Interview 5] 


3. They believe that organized political violence will produce social 
change. 


Well, first of all, I believed very strongly that . . . it’s the only way to 
remove Britain from Ireland. . . . [Interview 8] 


4, Injustice impinges on their national identity. 


... The six counties is part of Ireland, and it is being occupied by a foreign 
force, that is, the British Army and the British government which has sent 
them there. . . . If we went over tomorrow and took over the Home counties 
of England, the English are not gonna bow down and say it’s all yours, 
right? “It’s Irish now, you can keep it.” So why should we be any different 
to them? Why should we be any the less patriotic? [Interview 9] 


These comments suggest that community loyalty, a reaction to repres- 
sion, and a belief that IRA violence will bring about political benefits 
have influenced a large portion of the Nationalist community. 

The interview data also show that many people in the Nationalist 
community became alienated from nonviolent responses to the repres- 
sion. Examination of the attitudes of the respondents toward the leading 
alternative to the republican movement, the Social Democratic and 
Labour party (SDLP), gives a sense of the political opportunities that 
were perceived. Several respondents were asked, “Why would you have 
chosen the republican movement instead of the SDLP?” Responses to this 
question, presented in the Appendix, show that the SDLP was viewed as 
a party of nonmilitant hypocrites. !° In the context of a mobilized popula- 
tion desiring political change that was met with forceful resistance, con- 
stitutional politics were seen as useless. 

Participation in organized political violence appears to be a reaction to 
state violence that is conditioned by a commitment to one’s peers and 
community and by the_belief that a given state is not reformable. If the 
state is reformable, repression does not take place. The accounts also 
show that political violence was seen as an effective alternative to ineffec- 
tive peaceful protest. Note the following: 


19 See McCafferty (1981, p. 64) for comments similar to those presented in the App. 
(Interview 2) concerning the SDLP and the ill-fated rent strike. 
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LE... Do you think that the republican movement will succeed in forcing 
the British to withdraw? 

R: Yeah, well, obviously I do, or else I wouldn’t be involved in the 
movement. [Interview 4] 


The data show that the decision to become involved in political violence 
is influenced by state repression and interaction with other people experi- 
encing this repression. The data also show that this decision is an emo- 
tional, political, and rational one. 


Republicans and Non-Republicans 


The SDLP supporters were also influenced by the state violence, but their 
political choice was to remain with constitutional politics. Although lim- 
ited because so few SDLP members were interviewed, those interviews 
done suggest that their choice resulted from their differential placement in 
the social structure from their working-class and student counterparts’. 
This differential placement increased the costs, perceived and actual, of 
involvement in political violence for the future SDLP supporters and 
decreased the likelihood of their experiencing cognitive liberation and 
frame alignment. As a result, the SDLP supporters were less likely to 
view political violence as an effective counter to British repression. 

The SDLP supporters were older than the IRA supporters, were uni- 
versity graduates, and held middle-class occupations in the late 1960s. 
Because they had careers, they were probably less “available” (Snow et 
al. 1980) for involvement in political violence than those who became 
republicans. In addition, participation in political violence is a career- 
threatening, high-cost behavior. Middle-class students and members of 
the working class would have been less affected by these costs. 

Not only was the cost of participating in political violence greater for 
the SDLP supporters, but they were also insulated from the need to 
question the state and the evidence that political violence is efficacious. In 
the North of Ireland, the people most likely to experience state repression, 
both in the massive, organized forms like internment and, more usually, 
in the form of daily harassment from British soldiers, are working-class 
people. If IRA violence was viewed as an effective counter to this repres- 
sion, and the evidence suggests that it was, then it is likely that cognitive 
liberation spread more thoroughly through working-class areas than it 
did in middle-class areas.?° The future SDLP supporters, having estab- 


2 During this period (1970-72), the efficacy of IRA violence was manifested to IRA 
supporters in the following: the IRA established and patrolled “no-go zones” in work- 
ing-class areas that protected Nationalists from Loyalist violence and security-force 
harassment; the IRA bombed the Stormont government, the symbol of Loyalist domi- 
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lished themselves in the middle-class community, would have been rela- 
tively insulated from this process. In this sense, the SDLP supporters 
experienced less “frame resonance” (Snow et al. 1986, p. 477) than their 
working-class counterparts. Students, in contrast, were more likely to 
identify with those suffering from repression. Some were from working- 
class backgrounds, and student civil rights involvement centered on a 
socialist, proworker ideology espoused by the principal student civil 
rights organization, People’s Democracy (Arthur 1974). Their physical 
and ideological proximity to the people suffering from repression made it 
. easier for them to follow the IRA’s interpretations of events and to formu- 
late proper responses to them (see also Heirich 1971, pp. 29-31). 

Contrast the following statements from the SDLP supporters with the 
statements of the IRA supporters reported previously: 


I: After something like the pogrom here in Belfast in 1969, or the intern- 
ment, or Bloody Sunday, would you have ever been attracted to political 
violence? 

R: No. 

I: No? 

R: There’s an emotional thing in everybody which makes you want to 
lash out, but, you know, anyone with any wit determines their response to 
what’s happening from their head and not from their heart. [Interview 10] 


I: In your own opinion, will the IRA succeed in driving the British out? 

R: No. 

I: No? Why not? 

R: Because I think they underestimate the tenacity of the British. I think 
the best analogy you can use is the elephant sitting on the flea. Certainly the 
IRA cause a lot of mayhem here, but they don’t really have any effect on— 
the British can pursue a long-term policy of damage limitation; it’s not like 
a Vietnam or anything like that. [Interview 11] 


The republicans and the SDLP supporters were all influenced by 
repression and grievances, but they differed in how they responded to 
them. Although more data need to be collected before a definitive state- 
ment can be made, the data here suggest that, for the civil rights activists 
who joined the SDLP, the state repression would not have been as oner- 
ous, and the efficacy of political violence would have been less evident. 
While the SDLP members argue that violence is counterproductive and 
will fail, the republicans argue that it is the only logical method for 
obtaining political change. While an SDLP supporter implies that the 


nation, out of existence; and reforms from Westminster were consistently a response to 
violence. The belief that IRA violence is effective was based on concrete events and 
successes, even if the IRA did not drive the British from the North of Ireland (see 
Adams 1986, pp. 52-54). 
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republican reaction is emotional and irrational, republicans believe their 
reactions to be rational. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This article uses information on the Provisional Irish Republican Army 
for better understanding of why people engage in political violence. 
Time-series regression analysis of data indexing the development of the 
IRA in Derry City shows that political violence was not a function of 
economic deprivation. Violence in Derry did increase, however, follow- 
ing instances of state repression. I used personal accounts from people 
supporting political violence to interpret this finding. These accounts 
show that support for political violence results from a conscious decision 
that occurs when people come to see peaceful protest as futile. Viewing 
peaceful protest as ineffective is influenced by the level of commitment 
one has to those who are experiencing repression and by one’s placement 
in the social structure. Although state repression does produce an emo- 
tional reaction in its victims, this emotional reaction does not prompt 
noninstrumental behavior. Instead, people experience emotions and still 
act rationally, determining consciously whether violence is the proper 
response to the situation. 

These results contradict those of previous authors who find that eco- 
nomic deprivation is a cause of political violence. The findings of previ- 
ous studies, however, are open to question because a general measure of 
“political violence” is often used to measure the insurgency of the de- 
prived. My results here, based on more appropriate data, provide little 
support for the argument that short-term economic changes cause social 
revolutions, rebellion, or political strife. The results from the personal 
accounts, however, do show that long-term, noneconomic grievances, in 
concert with other factors, such as cognitive liberation, are motivators of 
political violence, as are new grievances caused by repression. ` 

My findings are limited to the question of why people engaging in 
peaceful protest do or do not turn to political violence; a dilemma facing 
Palestinians in the occupied territories and anti-apartheid protesters in 
South Africa. While the antecedents to involvement in myriad kinds of 
social movements and social protest may be similar, the findings here 
pertain to the choice of peaceful versus violent protest. Although Peroff 
and Hewitt (1980) find that unemployment is related to the level of rioting 
in the North of Ireland and no relationship between unemployment and 
organized political violence in the North is found here, this should not be 
surprising. Participation in rioting and participation in organized political 
violence are different behaviors. Rioting is a relatively short-lived activity 
with few costs, especially when compared with the potential costs of 
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shooting at British soldiers and making and delivering bombs. An in- 
crease in unemployment may make more people available for participa- 
tion in a relatively cost-free activity like rioting but not for a high-cost 
activity like organized violence. Alternatively, it may be that the costs of 
participating in rioting are so low that the grievances associated with 
becoming unemployed are enough to cause rioting. This needs to be 
explored by research comparing participation in rioting with participa- ` 
tion in political violence and cannot be determined from the research 
here. 

Similarly, research on religious conversion shows that converts “spend 
a good deal of time together accounting and recounting for their partici- 
pation” so that they “jointly develop rationales for what they are or are 
not doing” (Snow et al. 1986, p. 467; see also Snow and Machalek 1984). 
Evidence that this behavior occurs among supporters of organized vio- 
lence was not found in the interview data, and this, too, should not be 
surprising. Conversion to a religious organization and becoming a sup- 
porter of political violence are also different behaviors. On the basis of my 
interaction with Irish republicans, it appears that supporters of political 
violence are too busy building a political movement to worry about their 
“conversion process.” In contrast, reflection on the conversion process 
and a “correct” conversion are likely to be important for people who are 
changing their entire value system to make it consistent with a religion- 
based worldview. Researchers and theorists have to recognize that there 
are different kinds of social movements and different kinds of protest. 
While participation in social movements and social protest may result 
from a general process, participation in a particular kind of social protest 
may depend more on some causes of movement participation than on 
others (see also Snow et al. 1986, pp. 467, 476-77; and Knoke 1988). 

Finally, finding that state repression is the major factor explaining the 
development of political violence has important policy implications. State 
repression is counterproductive if it causes peaceful protesters to turn to 
violence. In Ireland, the result has been a guarantee of support for the 
IRA and a costly political stalemate. Unfortunately, state agents too often 
opt for coercion and a “tolerable” level of violence instead of for negotia- 
tion and peaceful social change. 


APPENDIX 


Abbreviated Responses to the Question: Why Would You Have Chosen 
to Support the Republican Movement instead of the SDLP? 


It’s quite clear . . . the boys that went into the SDLP, quite clearly, 
weren’t in the way of thinking of people like me. Because we—you know, 
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there was always . . . especially on militant action, we always had trouble 
with them boys. . . . [Interview 1] 

Well, you have the Austin Curries, and from the civil rights movement 
emerged the SDLP. . . . And to a certain extent, until things happened, 
the people withheld the rent because of internment. And Mister Currie, 
Mister Austin Currie of the SDLP, he encouraged them. . . . And there’s 
that much has happened that I just can’t recall exactly what year and 
what date, but then you had people being threatened with eviction, and 
Mister Currie wasn’t to be seen. After telling them to go and spend the 
rent, he then told them to start paying it back. . . . And that’s the type of 
politicians we had at that stage. [Interview 2] 

I would never even have contemplated joining the SDLP at all... 
their politics are totally opposed to mine. . . . I see them as. . . maintain- 
ing their own position in this society in Ireland rather than trying to better 
the position of the large majority of the people. . . . [Interview 4] 

Nationalists would have seen John Hume as a sort of a future leader 
and all that. But once he joined with people like [Gerry] Fitt, and joined 
the SDLP, Nationalists like me, even before they would of sort of become 
converted to republicanism, would of started to say, “Well, he’d made a 
wrong decision. . . .” And when they seen him starting to backpeddle. . . 
and so much so now that . . . he is very much starting to go to the British. 
[Interview 5] 

The SDLP is not a nationalist party. They’re trying to fool people... 
they don’t support nationalism and they don’t support a united 
Ireland. . . . [They are] not going to get us a united Ireland. [Interview 9] 
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Did strikes affect the extent of ethnic and racial conflicts in late 
19th- and early 20th-century America? If so, How? Data on the 
occurrence of conflicts and of violence against various ethnic or 
racial groups in the 81 largest cities, 1880—1914, show that the 
growth of the union movement and the rising supply of low-wage 
labor increased levels of ethnic competition in urban labor markets, 

` thus raising rates of ethnic conflict. The findings support the argu- 
ment that ethnic conflict and labor unrest are parallel forms of 
collective action and that each depends on the number and found- 
ings of national labor unions. The effect of labor union organization 
is strongest for all attacks on blacks. In addition, sharp increases in 
immigration, a downturn in economic fortunes, and contagion pro- 
cesses all raise rates of ethnic conflict. 


This article examines links between labor unrest and ethnic/racial conflict 
in urban America around the turn of the 20th century. It explores the 
hypothesis that the two kinds of collective action—strikes and ethnic/ 
racial conflict—were linked by their joint dependence on two processes. 
In the first process, a rise in immigration led to an increase in ethnic/racial 
competition in labor markets that, in turn, raised rates of ethnic conflict. 
In the second, immigration also led to the proliferation of national labor 
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unions. Such organizations provided leadership and resources for orga- 
nizing strikes and for resistance by higher-wage workers to the influx of 
foreign and black workers. Thus immigration produced a rising supply of 
low-wage labor as the growth of national unions allowed organized work- 
ers to combat competition from immigrants and blacks. Taken together, 
these two processes increased rates of both strikes and ethnic conflicts. 

This period witnessed peaks in the rates of formation of national 
unions, an enormous increase in immigration, and waves of strikes and 
ethnic/racial confrontations. Many documentary reports of racial con- 
frontations suggest that strikes and ethnic/racial conflict were causally 
connected. For example, accounts of this period published in the New 
York Times suggest that union activity of white workers often coincided 
with attacks on blacks. This was common when black strikebreakers 
were hired.” Consider an event in New York’s garment district in spring 
1913: “More than 100 negro women were at work in the white goods 
factory of Mitchell Brothers on the ninth floor of 543 Broadway yesterday 
when three men entered, drew revolvers, and fired at the ceiling. . . . The 
members of the firm said that the garment workers’ union was responsible 
for the outrage. When their operators walked out in a recent strike they 
employed negro women as strikebreakers, and, when the strike ended, 
retained them” (New York Times, April 15, 1913). 

Strikes were not the only precipitants of racial strife. It appears that 
attacks on blacks occurred even without the presence of unions or strike 
activity. Sometimes the precipitant was an event in another city, as it was 
in the following case involving Chicago dockworkers during the summer 
of 1908: “In a fight to-day between white and black dock laborers em- 
ployed on the Western Transit Company’s wharfs, growing out of antago- 
nism which had developed since the Springfield riots, five men were 
injured and the police restored order only after a free use of clubs and 
threats to shoot” (New York Times, August 20, 1908). 

Apparently, attacks on blacks were likely when employers reacted to 
strikes or labor shortages by hiring black laborers. In this article, I ex- 
plore the mechanism underlying these patterns by asking: How did the 
level of labor unrest influence the nature and frequency of ethnic/racial 
conflict? Little research has addressed this question, perhaps because 
researchers typically treat strikes and ethnic conflicts as forms of collec- 


2 Gompers ((1925] 1984), Bruce (1959), Bonacich (1972), Wilson (1978), Foner (1982), 
and Fink (1983) discuss the effect of strikes on antiblack rioting and violence during 
this period. The extensiveness of the use of black and immigrant strikebreakers has 
been much debated (Brody 1960; Ehrlich 1974; Higgs 1977; Davis 1980). The point 
made here is that peak periods of immigration made workers aware that employers 
could always hire blacks or white immigrants; the threat was there, even if it was 
never actually implemented. 
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tive activity motivated by different interests. Strikes supposedly reflect 
economic interests, while ethnic conflicts reflect “primordial,” that is, 
ethnic or national, loyalties. Sociological analyses of each type of collec- 
tive action tend to ignore the other. This is surprising given the wide- 
spread agreement in the historical accounts that labor unrest and anti- 
foreigner sentiment were related to the industrialization of production 
and the expansion of the work force (Commons 1918; Brody 1960; Foner 
1947; Gordon, Edwards, and Reich 1982; Fink 1983). 

Increased activity by the labor movement could have affected rates of 
ethnic/racial conflict in at least two ways. One view that seems implicit in 
many historical accounts is that the unrest accompanying strikes caused 
ethnic conflict (Yellen 1936; Rudwick 1964). An alternative view, devel- 
oped here, is that resources accumulated during the growth of national 
unions caused rates of strikes to increase during the same time that unions 
were also encouraging ethnic conflicts. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: IMMIGRATION, LABOR MOVEMENT 
ACTIVITY, AND ETHNIC COMPETITION IN AMERICA 


The heuristic model in figure 1 provides one answer to questions about 
how labor unrest and ethnic conflict might be causally related. It suggests 
that the temporal covariation of labor unrest and ethnic conflict does not 
reflect any direct relationship between the two; that strike activity, per se, 
does not cause ethnic conflict. Instead, it suggests that both forms of 
collective action depended on the growth of unions, ethnic competition, 
and rising immigration. According to figure 1, immigration encouraged 
ethnic competition and the growth of union organization. Growth of 
union organization increased the frequency of strikes as leadership and 
organizational resources enabled workers to express their grievances. 

Ethnic competition raises rates of ethnic conflict (Blalock 1967; Barth 
1969; Bonacich 1972; Hannan 1979; Nielsen 1985). In particular, during 
this period, competition for jobs intensified when the supply of low-wage 
labor from immigration or black migration increased. Under such condi- 
tions of increased ethnic/racial competition, there was an eruption of 
attacks on the least powerful minorities (Bonacich 1976; Higgs 1977; 
Olzak 1987). The two other paths in figure 1, which link the growth of 
union organizations and strike frequency to ethnic conflict, require some 
amplification; they have not been analyzed in the sociological literature. 
In this section, I will review some of the historical evidence linking these 
processes. 

Between 1880 and 1920, rapid industrialization created an enormous 
demand for immigrant labor, and the tide of immigration rose to fill that 
demand. As the ethnic/racial diversity of neighborhoods and factories 
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Strike Frequency 
Organizational Dynamics of 
the Union Movement 
Ethnic Conflict 


Fic. 1.—Parallel-forms model of strikes and ethnic conflict 


increased, immigrants came to be seen as less than desirable neighbors, 
co-workers, and citizens, and they became the object of numerous pro- 
tests (Higham 1955). 

This period also marked the end of Reconstruction in the South and the 
establishment of Jim Crow laws, which once again formally separated 
blacks and whites into unequal worlds (Chalmers 1965; Woodward 1966; 
Wright 1986). These changes apparently caused a flow of black migrants 
to northern cities, where they were less welcome than foreigners. Black 
migrants encountered discrimination, segregation, and violence reminis- 
cent of what they had tried to escape (Bodnar, Simon, and Weber 1982). 

Conflicts involving the native born, immigrants, and black migrants 
during this period initially took the form of sporadic clashes. Whites 
harassed and attacked blacks, Chinese, and recent European immigrants 
in cities where they were concentrated (Jackson 1967; Saxton 1971; Bos- 
well 1986; Olzak 1987). Later, native whites organized sophisticated 
political movements, often with national scopes, such as the Working- 
man’s Association and the Immigration Restriction League (Garis 1927; 
Higham 1955; Archdeacon 1983). These national social movements ini- 
tially sought federal laws to end immigration from China. In 1924, a more 
general anti-immigration movement culminated in the passage of the 
National Origins Act, which restricted immigration by a system of na- 
tional quotas (Keely 1979; Cafferty et al. 1983). 

Increases in immigration also encouraged the founding of national 
labor unions during this period (Hannan and Freeman 1987). While na- 
tional labor unions recruited and received strong support from various 
ethnic populations (Fink 1983), most unions participated vigorously in 
lobbying and campaigns designed to restrict further immigration (Garis 
1927; Foner 1947). Union histories make it clear that increasing immigra- 
tion was sometimes met with swift, vocal resistance by national unions, 


3 Wilson (1978, p. 67) notes that five of the largest population centers experienced 
significant increases in their black communities between 1910 and 1920. For instance, 
in this decade the black population of Chicago increased by nearly 150%, that of 
Pittsburgh by 117%, that of New York City by 66%, and that of St. Louis by nearly 
60%. In his analysis of the 1917 East St. Louis race riot, Rudwick (1964) claims that 
the black population grew from the 1910 census count of 5,882 to 10,617 in 1917 (as 
estimated from school, church, and draft records). 
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most notably in the American Federation of Labor (AF of L). Some 
native-born white workers and white immigrants who arrived before 
1880 saw national unions as organizations designed to protect their eco- 
nomic self-interests (Commons 1918; Gompers [1925] 1984; Higgs 1977). 
Exercising this protection led to policies that were antiforeigner and anti- 
black because it was usually blacks and immigrants who were willing to 
work for less than the prevailing wage (Gompers 1984; Foner 1982). 

Of course, confrontations between labor and management were also 
common during this period. The expansion of unions encouraged strikes 
(Synder 1975; Hibbs 1976; Edwards 1981). Workers of various ethnicities 
organized strikes and walkouts; employers often reacted with lockouts 
and offensives against the unions (Powderly 1889; Commons 1918; Yellen 
1936; Foner 1947, 1964). The overlap between cycles of ethnic protest 
and labor protest during this period suggests that the two patterns of 
unrest may have been related. This is because the rising numbers of 
immigrants fueled both strikes and ethnic conflict. A review of three 
interrelated lines of historical argument clarifies these links among im- 
migration, competition, and conflict. 


Immigration and a Reserve Army of Labor 


According to one argument, immigration provided a reserve army of low- 
wage workers whose presence undercut the power of unions and the 
effectiveness of strikes (Montgomery 1979; Davis 1980). Immigrants and 
black migrants diminished the power of unions directly when they served 
as strikebreakers. More subtle pressure on the labor movement came 
because migrant blacks and immigrants were willing to work for lower 
wages or for longer hours than native-born whites. The leader of the 
Knights of Labor, T. V. Powderly, explained: 


The opposition to the Hungarians in the coke regions amounted to hatred— 
a hatred which is liable at any time to burst forth in a blaze which may 
sweep them entirely out of that country. . . . Last Monday, the largest firm 
engaged in the manufacture of coke sent a force of Hungarians down into 
the mines and the men employed in the mines immediately quit work. . . . 
They work for little or nothing, live on fare which a Chinaman would not 
touch, and will submit to every indignity which may be imposed on them. 
. . . Before the Hungarian was imported the task for an ordinary man was 
to draw five ovens, but the Hungarian takes the contract for six ovens for 
less money than the American formerly received for five . . . to the creature 
whose highest ambition is to work, work, without knowing whether he 
receives adequate compensation or not, I have no welcome and would 
prevent him from landing if I could. [Powderly 1884, pp. 576-77] 


Ethnic competition also caused antagonism toward Asians on the West 
Coast, even after Chinese immigration was stopped. For example, the 
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San Francisco Labor Council decried the “Mongolian Labor Curse” in the 
American Federation of Labor Journal (April 7, 1900) long after the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. Black migrants, too, provided a reserve 
army of labor in the industrializing cities. Policies on membership of 
blacks in unions varied by location and period (Commons 1918; Foner 
1947; Wright 1986). Yet most trade unions either ignored them or dis- 
played open antagonism. According to Commons: “Clashes between 
black and white laborers were not infrequent. . .. When, during the same 
decade, the Negro began to invade the trades and superior positions, the 
opposition to him was no less strong. . . . The bricklayers’ union in 
Washington D.C., forbade their men to work alongside coloured men. 
Four white union men were found to be working with some Negroes on 
government work, and the union decided unanimously to expel them 
from the union” (1918, p. 135). 


Ethnic Divisions within the Working Class 


A second view in labor history stresses that the division between skilled 
and unskilled workers also coincided approximately with ethnic/racial 
distinctions.* Because the alternative sources of labor were members of 
other ethnic or racial populations, economic self-interest often led to anti- 
black and antiforeigner hostilities. Native-born whites and earlier immi- 
grant groups (such as Germans and Irish) were more likely to be part of 
the trade union movement than blacks and southern, central, and eastern 
Europeans (Foner 1964, 1982; Fink 1983; Ross 1985). “New immigrants” 
and blacks were also less likely to move into skilled occupations than 
were second- and third-generation immigrants and native whites (Thern- 
strom 1973; Lieberson 1980; Bodnar et al. 1982; Wright 1986; Gutman 
and Bell 1987). And finally, racial differences in industrial skills and 
experience played an important role in maintaining the gaps between 
whites and blacks in mobility and earnings, particularly in the textile, 
tobacco, and steel industries in the South, from this period on (Spero and 
Harris 1931; Wright 1986). 

When employers hired new immigrants or black migrants, members of 
all-white unions tended to draw racial distinctions between members and 


4 Fink (1983, p. xii) states that “While only 13 percent of the total population was 
classified as foreign-born in 1880, 42 percent of those engaged in manufacturing and 
extractive industries were immigrants. If one adds to this figure workers of foreign 
parentage and of Afro-American descent, the resulting nonnative/nonwhite population 
clearly encompassed the great majority of America’s industrial work force.” See also 
Archdeacon (1983), Wright (1986), and Gutman and Bell (1987). Lieberson (1980) and 
Olzak (in press a) provide estimates of overlap in occupational distributions of foreign 
born, native born, and blacks during this period. 
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nonmembers. During periods of labor unrest, minorities became conve- 
nient targets for hostilities. A revealing glimpse of official union views 
comes from a report, “East St. Louis Riots—Their Causes,” by Samuel 
Gompers, founder of the AF of L: 


The packing plants and stockyards of Armour, Swift, and Morris, the 
Aluminum Ore Company, the American Steel Foundry, the Commercial 
Acid Company and twenty-seven railroad lines . . . employed many for- 
eigners until workers were called home to their colors. They began the 
policy of negro importation from the south. Negro importation became a 
regular business—agents were sent throughout the south who collected 
groups of negroes and paid the railroad fare to East St. Louis... . Asa 
result, East St. Louis became a sort of convention center for excited, undis- 
ciplined negroes who were intoxicated by higher wages than they had ever 
known. Some of these, as in the case of the Aluminum Ore Company, were 
used as strike-breakers, and the element of racial industrial competition 
was added to other trouble-breeding influences. [American Federationist 
1917, p. 621] 


Trade unionists, representing the so-called aristocracy of labor, fre- 
quently opposed admitting as members those foreigners and blacks whose 
presence in urban labor markets undermined the power of skilled workers 
who had won the rights to closed shops and union bargaining (Fink 1983). 
Such attempts at exclusion caused ethnic antagonism to flare. 


Deskilling, Strikes, and Ethnic Conflict 


A third historical perspective agrees with the first two but claims that it 
was mechanization that actually precipitated ethnic conflict. In this view, 
ethnic conflict was driven primarily by skilled workers’ fears of deskilling 
rather than by racism (Gordon et al. 1982). Skilled, unionized workers 
organized collectively in the face of threats of automation to prevent the 
employment of the unskilled, who happened to be disproportionately 
black or foreign born. The process of mechanization initiated fears of 
deskilling, while the presence of black strikebreakers and immigrants 
added credibility to fears that machines and unskilled operatives could be 
substituted for skilled, unionized labor. To the extent that these less 


5 Several case studies of ethnic/racial communities provide evidence on this point. The 
wave of immigration that began in the 1880s (especially of southern, central, and 
eastern Europeans) provided a low-wage supply of labor characterized by high rates of 
illiteracy, low education, rural skills, and little industrial experience. The U.S. Bureau 
of Immigration (1901), Walkowitz (1978), Hershberg (1981), Fink (1983), and Gutman 
and Bell (1987) provide details of the immigrant experience during this period, and 
Spero and Harris (1931), Blassingame (1973), and Higgs (1977) document the contem- 
porary black experience in the labor force. Saxton (1971) and Nee and Nee (1973) treat 
the experiences of Chinese immigrants at this time. 
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skilled workers were members of ethnic or racial minorities, strikes 
against deskilling also encouraged ethnic/racial strife. 

So far, the discussion has emphasized that immigration and union 
organization provided skilled workers with the motivation and the capac- 
ity to react to immigrants and black migrants. There is also another side 
to labor conflict. Employer resistance often succeeded in halting workers’ 
movements to organize (Gompers 1984; Edwards 1981; Fink 1983; Grif- 
fin, Wallace, and Rubin 1986). It appears that immigration significantly 
increased employers’ capacity to undermine unions. As Edwards (1981) 
and others argue, factors such as immigration that increase the organiza- 
tional resources of employers also increase the frequency of strikes. So, 
during this period, immigration fueled the motivation and the capacity to 
engage in strikes for both partners to labor conflict. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON ETHNIC COMPETITION, SPLIT 
LABOR MARKETS, AND THE GROWTH OF LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The historical evidence appears to imply that strikes and ethnic conflict 
are causally related. But on close examination, the historical explanations 
suggest elements of two different models of collective action. On one 
hand, some of the accounts imply a direct causal relationship between 
strike activity and antiblack violence in instances where black strike- 
breakers were recruited. Alternatively, arguments emphasizing the role 
of the labor aristocracy’s fear of deskilling seem to imply that labor unions 
facilitated both strikes and ethnic conflict, but that the two forms of 
collective action are themselves unrelated. In order to clarify these issues, 
I must sharpen the distinctions between these two processes. 

At least two sociological perspectives shed light on these issues: compe- 
tition theory and resource-mobilization theory. Each suggests that (1) 
ethnic competition, stimulated by economic depressions and immigra- 
tion, raises rates of ethnic conflict, and (2) increases in the organizational 
resources of the labor aristocracy raise rates of collective action, including 
ethnic/racial conflicts. 

The reserve army and deskilling perspectives suggest that the influx of 
unskilled immigrants and black migrants encouraged both sides of labor 
conflicts to engage in strikes during peak immigration periods. Why did 
ethnic conflict also erupt? The answer lies in combining these historical 
accounts with competition theory. Migration and immigration intensified 


é Jenkins (1983), Olzak (1983), Olzak and Nagel (1986), Jenkins and Eckert (1986), 
and Tarrow (1988) provide recent reviews of these three perspectives. 
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competition for jobs with low pay and status.’ As the threat from immi- 
grant and other lower-wage workers rose, so did the likelihood that white 
and native-born workers would retaliate with collective action against 
immigrants and blacks. One version of this general argument emphasizes 
that ethnic antagonism peaks under conditions of a split labor market. 
Bonacich (1972, p. 549) suggests that a surge in ethnic/racial conflict 
occurs where there are two or more ethnic or racial populations “whose 
price of labor differs for the same work, or would differ if they did the 
same work.” Another version of this competition argument claims that it 
was not necessary that blacks and native whites and foreigners work at 
the same jobs in the same cities (or actually be hired as replacement 
workers, i.e., as strikebreakers) for ethnic conflict to erupt. Rather, an 
awareness of the presence of such ethnic populations as potential low- 
wage competitors anywhere in the country could elevate ethnic tensions 
and spark conflict (Olzak 1987). I argue below that labor unions played a 
crucial role in spreading such awareness and in facilitating collective 
action to focus attention on these competitive forces. 


Organizational Resources: The Role of National Labor Unions 


Resource-mobilization theories hold that increases in resources controlled 
by collective actors raise their rates of collective action. The likelihood of 
collective action rises especially when the balance of power among com- 
peting groups shifts so that disadvantaged groups experience a rise in 
numbers of organizations and other strategic resources (Tilly, Tilly, and 
Tilly 1975; Jenkins 1983). Although such arguments are plausible, exist- 
ing theory and research have not yet specified how shifts in organizational 
resources produce different forms of collective action, nor have they ex- 
plained how labor and ethnic unrest may be causally linked. Surprisingly 
few studies have actually estimated the effect of organizations on the rate 
of collective activity (but see McAdam 1982; Jenkins and Eckert 1986; 
McCarthy et al. 1988). The following discussion attempts to sharpen 


7 How strongly did native whites, foreign immigrants, and blacks compete in job 
markets? While analysis of this question lies beyond my scope here, it is useful to note 
that occupational segregation for the foreign born declined between 1870 and 1880 ina 
subset of the cities analyzed here (Olzak, in press a). This suggests that significant 
levels of competition for jobs existed among white foreign and native born even before 
the period studied here. Blassingame (1973, p. 61) claims for New Orleans that “since 
foreign-born workers constituted 49 and 33 percent of the total number of laborers in 
New Orleans in 1870 and 1880, they represented the Negroes’ chief competitors for 
jobs” (see also Higgs 1977; Bodnar, Weber, and Simon 1982). Lieberson (1980) also 
finds that occupational and residential segregation for southern, central, and eastern 
Europeans declined from 1890 to 1920, while they increased for blacks. 
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distinctions between two kinds of resource-mobilization arguments that 
have been conflated in studies of collective action. 

1. The vole of national labor unions in strikes and ethnic conflict: A 
parallel-forms model.—In this article, I argue that labor unrest and ethnic 
conflict are related only in their common dependence on variations in the 
organizational resources of the labor movement. In other words, labor 
unrest and ethnic conflict are “parallel forms” of collective action. One 
source of the relationship between the two kinds of unrest is their com- 
mon dependence on the rising organizational resources represented by 
union structures. 

According to Shorter and Tilly (1974), industrial conflict intensifies 
when the balance of power between management and workers changes. 
Outcomes of labor negotiations and strikes depend on the number and 
access to organizational resources on each side of the conflict. An increase 
in strike frequency is commonly attributed to growth in the organiza- 
tional capacity and resource base of labor unions (Snyder 1975; Wallace, 
Rubin, and Smith 1988). 

Growth of labor unions has been affected by the economic and political 
environments (Hannan and Freeman 1987, 1988). Founding rates of 
unions rise during economic booms and fall during economic depressions 
(Hannan and Freeman 1987). Research on the life histories of organiza- 
tions in social movements appears to confirm the premise of the resource- 
mobilization perspective that organizational dynamics are key to a social 
movement’s success. The number and scope of national organizations 
associated with a social movement increase the movement’s ability to 
mobilize members, extend its longevity, resist failure, and influence na- 
tional policy (McCarthy 1987; McCarthy et al. 1988). 

But, in addition to mobilizing strikes and walkouts, did unions also 
encourage collective action against ethnic and racial groups? Some histo- 
rians have suggested that the labor movement’s organizations, communi- 
cation networks, and sometimes charismatic leadership facilitated (and 
perhaps legitimated) collective actions against such groups (Foner 1982; 
Fink 1983). Victories in labor struggles may have encouraged labor lead- 
ers to consider various issues relevant to job security in closed shops, 
including national programs and campaigns to contain immigration and 
black migration (Foner 1964). Union structures were a resource to apply 
against threats posed by the presence of unskilled blacks and ethnics in 
the labor force or community.® Thus the model in figure 1 depicts the 


8 Although there are examples of union organizations (notably the Knights of Labor 
before 1890) that did not exclude blacks (Wright 1986), exclusion of blacks by the AF 
of L, as well as by other trade union movements around the turn of the century, has 
been well documented (Spero and Harris 1931; Yellen 1936; Higgs 1977; Foner 1982). 
According to Foner (1964, p. 239) this is particularly true for the railroad industry, in 
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relationship between labor and ethnic unrest as “spurious.” That is, the 
parallel-forms argument suggests that organizational growth of the union 
movement caused both kinds of collective action but that the two types 
were not causally related. By implication, once the causes of strike fre- 
quency are controlled in analysis of ethnic conflict, the organizational 
base of the union movement will be associated with ethnic conflict, but 
the relationship between strikes and ethnic conflict will diminish or even 
disappear. 

2. An alternative “causal chain” model of strikes and ethnic conflict.— 
An alternative to the model in figure 1 can also be derived from the 
historical accounts. This second model might be called a “causal chain” 
model of strike activity and ethnic conflict. It portrays the relationship of 
strike frequency and ethnic conflict as causal. It treats the occurrence of 
strikes as one stage of a social movement leading to a second stage of 
ethnic conflict. As the labor movement gains momentum, the likelihood 
of strikes increases. The occurrence of strikes builds further organiza- 
tional momentum that union leaders can apply to ethnic or racial issues. 
In this view, strikes create communication links and associations that 
facilitate social protests. This is how leaders, strategies, and repertoires 
from the labor movement spread to anti-ethnic forms of collective action. 
Put differently, the alternative model of collective action suggests that 
labor unrest and ethnic conflict are linked by the process of diffusion. As 
the previous discussion indicated, the labor movement during this period 
often took action against immigrants and blacks. The historical examples 
and quotes from labor leaders also suggest that the link between labor 
unrest and ethnic conflict was much stronger when blacks and immi- 
grants were used as strikebreakers. Figure 2 depicts these relationships as 
a series of stages. 

The processes depicted in both figures 1 and 2 assume that immigra- 
tion, ethnic competition, and the growth of national. labor unions in- 
creased the frequency of strikes during this period. So these “back- 
ground” factors must be included in any empirical tests of these 
arguments. The key difference is that the model in figure 2 holds that 
‘strike frequency had an independent effect on the rate of ethnic conflict. 
It implies that strike frequency should have affected the rates of ethnic 
conflict directly, net of the effects of union organization, business cycles, 


which black workers experienced a sharp reversal in fortunes around 1900, following 
unionization: “Before the formation of the Brotherhood of Engineers and Firemen, 
Negroes held many of the higher paying railroad jobs. Many were firemen and brake- 
men. After the formation of the Brotherhood, Negroes were pushed out of these 
positions, and were replaced by men who were eligible for membership in the all white 
Brotherhood.” 
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Organizational Dynamics of ————> Strike Frequency ————> Ethnic Conflict 
the Union Movement 


Fic. 2.—Causal chain model of strikes and ethnic conflict 


depressions, wage rates, and factors previously associated with the 
growth of the labor movement’s organizational structure. 

The empirical analysis below considers the implications of the models 
in figures 1 and 2. If resource-mobilization arguments that emphasize the 
importance of organizational structure are accurate, we would expect 
that any apparent empirical relationship between strike activity and 
ethnic conflict will be diminished in those models that include measures of 
the growth of national labor unions. Figure 1 suggests we should find 
clear-cut and positive effects of the growth of national labor unions on 
rates of ethnic conflict. If, on the other hand, strike activity is instrumen- 
tal in the mobilization of ethnic conflict, we should expect a direct path 
between strikes and ethnic conflict, as in figure 2. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND DATA 
National Level of Analysis 


Historical accounts suggest that cycles of union activity and economic 
depression affected national level rates of ethnic conflict. Some readers 
have suggested that the cities in the urban system were weakly connected 
during this period.? While the ties were undoubtedly weaker 100 years 
ago than at present, there is considerable evidence that rates of collective 
action were sensitive to extralocal events in the period of interest. !° First, 


° As an anonymous reviewer suggested, it would be interesting to obtain data at the 
local level to see whether the use of black strikebreakers led directly to antiblack 
actions in the largest cities in the United States, or whether union organizing was more 
likely in these urban settings. There are a few local-level data sets (from Massachusetts 
and New Jersey) on labor organizing for a subset of this same period, and data on local 
organizations associated with the Knights of Labor are available for about 20 years, 
beginning in 1880 (see Carroll and Huo 1988). Unfortunately, I know of no broad 
systematic source information on the specific location of union organizing or strikes 
over the longer period studied here. Furthermore, to my knowledge, there is no 
systematic information on which local strikes were ethnically or racially motivated. 
10 Two other lines of research provide motivations for this approach. First, Markoff 
(1985) and Tilly (1986) present convincing evidence that national level contagion af- 
fected the spread of contentious acts in 18th- and 19th-century France. Second, re- 
search from the 1960s also supports the contention that racial conflicts diffused rapidly 
across local boundaries. And research on race riots from this period suggests that 
cycles of protest, measured at the national level, may have had stronger effects on riots 
that did local levels of poverty and economic deprivation (Spilerman 1971, 1976). The 
present research asks if such national level processes were also at work in the late 19th 
century in the United States. 
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it is likely that newspaper reports of conflicts in one city were often 
carried by newspapers in other cities. Apparently such reports sometimes 
also affected behavior. For instance, Tuttle (1970, p. 92) reports that the 
editor of the black newspaper the Chicago Defender received numerous 
letters of outrage from southern whites in response to the paper’s editori- 
als and articles comparing the favorable racial conditions in Chicago with 
those in the South. In 1919, the Defender also spread the news of the 
Chicago race riot that year to blacks in the South and West, causing 
several southern cities to outlaw its circulation. Tuttle reports (1970, p. 
92) that in one of these cities, Jackson, Mississippi, whites adopted a ban 
and stated that the Defender was designed to “create race antagonism.” 
Rudwick (1964, p. 224) claims that both the Chicago Defender and the 
Detroit Times contributed to rumors that prolonged the East St. Louis 
riot of 1917. 

Second, annual conventions of the Knights of Labor, AF of L, and 
individual national unions, which attracted officials and members from 
many cities during this period, routinely took up issues of national con- 
cern and policy. Local trouble spots involving immigrant or black 
strikebreakers were frequently the central topic of these conventions dur- 
ing 1880-1914 (Powderly 1884, 1889; Gompers 1984; Garis 1927; Foner 
1947), National lobbying organizations representing these union interests 
caused changes in U.S. immigration laws throughout this period (Garis 
1927; Keely 1979). During this period, employer resistance to fhe labor 
movement also became organized on a national scale. Prominent exam- 
ples of this include the Citizens Industrial Association, the American 
Anti-Boycott Association, and the National Council of Industrial Defense 
(Taft 1964, pp. 212-29). 

Finally, there is a pragmatic consideration. Reliable measures of key 
explanatory variables—immigration, strike frequencies, and data on 
number and foundings of unions—for this period are available only at the 
national level. It makes sense to begin systematic analysis of these issues 
with the available data. Evidence of these processes at the national level 
provides motivation for reconstructing data at the city level. So, I begin 
this research by exploring the idea that local areas were affected by 
national trends and processes and by events in other cities. 


Dependent Variable 


My analysis here uses data on the timing of ethnic events in any of the 
largest (in 1880) 81 cities in the United States (see App.). An ethnic event 
is judged to have occurred if two or more persons are involved in a public 
event that makes ethnic or racial claims or articulates an ethnic griev- 
ance. Regularly scheduled events and institutionalized events such as 
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congressional hearings are excluded, as are random crimes between indi- 
viduals from different nationalities or race groups (Olzak and Di- 
Gregorio 1985). 

Daily reports from the New York Times were used as the primary 
source of data in a two-stage process. I identified “candidate events” from 
the New York Times Index and then coded characteristics of events from 
microfilms of daily accounts. +! Comparison of this method with the more 
traditional method of counting events using only this index! reveals that 
nearly half the candidate events from it did not meet the criterion that 
events be both collective and ethnic. The two largest categories of prob- 
lematic events from the index are speeches by politicians and editorials on 
immigration or race issues—which are not collective events under my 
coding rules. 

Data were collected on protests and conflicts. Ethnic protests are col- 
lective actions that articulate claims for civil rights or grievances on 
behalf of (usually) one ethnic group. Ethnic conflicts are confrontations 
between two or more racial or ethnic populations. An event is coded as 
violent if the conflict involved threats to deploy weapons or actual use of 
weapons such as sticks, bottles, stones, guns, and firebombs. 


Definition of Spells 


An important research decision concerns the definition of spells. Should I 
define durations between conflicts only? Or should I include durations 
between any type of ethnic collective event? I had found in previous 
research that the occurrence of either a conflict or a protest affected the 
rate of subsequent conflict (Olzak 1986, 1987). To take this fact into 
account, I define spells as the waiting times between events, either con- 


1 This strategy does not ignore the possibility that newspaper accounts may misrepre- 
sent the distribution of events (Danzger 1975; Snyder and Kelly 1977; Jenkins and 
Perrow 1977; McAdam 1982; Jenkins and Eckert 1986; Olzak in press b). I have 
analyzed several suspected sources of bias. One possibility is that New York region 
events are overrepresented. However, when city counts are adjusted for population, 
Fall River, Mass., has the highest per-capita rate of ethnic conflicts. Moreover, analy- 
sis excluding events in New York City yielded no differences in the magnitude and 
direction of effects. I have also consulted numerous historical accounts (e.g., Com- 
mons 1918; Yellen 1936; Higham 1955; Rudwick 1964; Chalmers 1965; Saxton 1971; 
Bodnar et al. 1982; Archdeacon 1983; Ross 1985), Since these sources focus on single 
cities and rarely contain information on the exact timing of events, I use them to 
validate the newspaper data rather than as primary sources. Comparisons for several 
cities indicates that not one ethnic conflict event that was cited in the historical ac- 
counts was ignored in the New York Times’s daily accounts. 

LU Examples of analyses using the New York Times Index include Spilerman (1971, 
1976), Jenkins and Perrow (1977), McAdam (1982), Kelly and Isaac (1984), and Jen- 
kins and Eckert (1986), 
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flicts or protests. During this period, there were 150 conflicts and 103 . 
protests. So, the total number of spells used in analysis is 253, which 
includes 252 (uncensored) durations between events and a last censored 
spell from the final event in 1914 to the end of that calendar year. How- 
ever, I am interested only in conflicts in this analysis, so I treat durations 
that end in an event other than the one of interest as being censored on the 
right. Thus, durations that end in a protest are treated as censored on 
the right in all analyses presented here; durations that end with one kind 
of conflict (e.g., a nonviolent event) are considered to be censored in 
analyses of another kind of conflict (violent events). 


Independent Variables 


All economic variables were measured as changes in levels from the 
previous year. This is because competition and resource-mobilization the- 
ories stress the importance of gains and losses in resources. That is, such 
theories hold that sudden or relative reversals have more potent effects 
than the levels of these same indicators. Economic contraction, which 
signals worsening conditions (especially in low-skill jobs) and diminished 
opportunities for opening new businesses, is measured by change in the 
business failure rate per 1,000 businesses (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1975).'* Changes in economic prosperity for the disadvantaged are mea- 
sured by the change in the real wage rate for common laborers (David and 
Solar 1977). This wage rate (standardized to a value of one for 1860) can 
be considered a crude measure of immigrants’ well-being, since common 
laborers were disproportionately foreign born or nonwhite in American 
cities during this period 18 Changes in immigration (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1975) are calculated as relative changes from the previous year. 
That is, the change in immigration between year t and year t + 1 is 


13 An alternative strategy would be to analyze only spells between conflict events. 
Because previous research found that conflicts were sensitive to both kinds of ethnic 
collective action, the approach used here is preferable. This procedure is appropriate 
in forming maximum likelihood estimators of the effects of covariates on rates of 
particular transitions whether the “competing risks” are independent or not (see Kalb- 
fleisch and Prentice 1980, pp. 168—72). 

14 Another indicator of economic hardship, the unemployment rate, is available begin- 
ning only in 1890, which means that 10 years of information on events are lost when 
this indicator is included. Nonetheless, I included it in variations of the same models 
shown here. It has no effect on any of the rates of conflict. 

15 In 1880 the foreign born constituted nearly 60% of the common laborers in these 81 
cities, whereas they were only 20% of the labor force in these same cities (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1880). According to Spero and Harris (1931, p. 85), “There were 825,321 
Negroes employed in manufacturing industries in 1920. Only 16.6 per cent of them 
were skilled workers; 67.9 per cent of them were laborers; and 15.5 per cent were semi- 
skilled.” 
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divided by the number in year t. Labor unrest was measured using yearly 
strike frequencies, a combined count of walkouts and work stoppages 
(Griffin 1939). 

This analysis uses two measures of organizational growth and success 
of the labor movement, number of national unions and number of union 
foundings (Hannan and Freeman 1987, 1988). It is more usual to use the 
proportion of workers in unions, sometimes called “union density,” in 
research on strike rates. Such studies assume that aggregate union mem- 
bership drives the process of labor unrest and the subsequent growth of 
unions. Hannan and Freeman (1988, fig. 1) show that the rise in the 
number of unions occurred 25—30 years before the rise in the proportion of 
workers in unions. Whereas the number of unions reached a peak in 
1890, the proportion of unionized workers did not peak until the 1930s, 
suggesting that the rise in the number of unions caused growth in mem- 
bership.'® Between 1880 and 1915, the number of labor unions rose from 
31 to 183 (close to its historic high of 211); this was the period in which the 
labor movement experienced its greatest organizational growth. Nonethe- 
less, the yearly number of foundings fluctuated widely, ranging from one 
to 19, which suggests that there were large short-run fluctuations in the 
organizational capacities of the labor movement during this period. Both 
the number of union organizations and the founding rate provide poten- 
tially useful information on the organizational strength of the labor union 
movement. 

There are also good theoretical reasons for focusing on organizational 
structures rather than membership in labor unions. Actual numbers of 
union organizations and foundings were used in the present analysis be- 
cause resource-mobilization theories clearly focus on the existence of or- 
ganizational structures as sources of collective action (Tilly 1978; Jenkins 
1983; McCarthy 1987). š 


Time Frame for the Analysis 


I begin the analysis with 1880, the first year for which consistent time 
series on strike frequencies are available. This year also marks the begin- 
ning of a significant rise in immigration. The analysis ends at the close of 
1914, the time of the beginning of World War I in Europe, which consti- 
tutes a natural ending point for two reasons. First, immigration flows 
dropped significantly after that year and remained relatively low after- 


16 Another reason for not using union membership is that it is available only from 
1897. If the more commonly used measure of “union density” were used here, it would 
sharply restrict the period under analysis. However, I did examine the effect of union 
membership on the rate for only 18 years, 1897-1914. The effect of union membership 
on the rate of ethnic conflict was negative and insignificant. 
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ward (until recently) (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1975, p. 105). Second, in 
the United States, beginning in 1915, most conflicts instigated by native- 
born whites were directed against German-Americans suspected of being 
disloyal, according to my analysis of the New York Times Index. From 
1915 to 1919, ethnic conflict apparently acquired a distinctly international 
focus (Higham 1955). Because the focus here is on internal processes, the 
period after 1914 is much less interesting. 


Model and Estimation 


Research on racial conflicts during the 1960s in America found cycles of 
rioting and violence 17 The present analysis recasts such processes in 
terms of time dependence. The existence of cycles implies that the rate 
varies with the time elapsed since the previous event. Thus, I explore 
whether long periods of quiescence in ethnic activity generate low levels 
of ethnic conflict. 

Let T, denote the random variable that tells the time of the nth event 
nationally. The waiting time from the (n — 1)th event to the mth event is 
U,, = Ta Tou. The generic form of all models used here is a Weibull 
model: 18 


Dél — 1) es exp[B’x(¢, — A ù ue, (1) 


where 7(u,|t,—1) is the rate of ethnic collective action at waiting time un 
(given that the previous event occurred at historical time ¢,,_ , in any one 
of the 81 cities). A vector of parameters to be estimated is denoted by B, 
and x(,,— 1) denotes the set of covariates expected to affect the rate. Under 
the hypothesis that the rate declines with the waiting time, the Weibull ` 
parameter, p, lies between zero and one. 

A convenient way to estimate Weibull models with covariates is by 
estimating regression models for the log of the waiting time between 
events: 


Géi = log(u,) = —oB’x(t,,—1) + oW, (2) 


where W has an extreme value distribution and o is the so-called scale 
parameter (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 1980). The relationship between the 


1 For discussions of contagion and exhaustion in rates of collective action, see Lieber- 
son and Silverman (1965), Hamblin, Jacobsen, and Miller (1973), Spilerman (1976), 
Kelly and Isaac (1984), and Tarrow (in press). 

18 Analysis of the cumulative hazard function suggests that the rate of conflict varies 
with the waiting time between events. Plots of the log-hazard against the log of the 
waiting time are also roughly linear, suggesting the Weibull model is a reasonable 
specification of such dependence (Cox and Oakes 1984). 
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scale parameter and the duration-dependence parameter of the Weibull 
model is o = p~1. 

Note in equation (2) that the coefficients of the covariates in the regres- 
sion model are the negative of the corresponding coefficients in equation 
(1) multiplied by the scale factor. The tables below report maximum- 
likelihood (ML) estimates of the scale parameter and the negative of the 
regression coefficients in equation (2), using PROC LIFEREG (SAS Institute 
1985). If propositions regarding contagion hold, o exceeds one, which 
means that p is less than one and the time dependence is negative. 


RESULTS 


. The empirical analysis seeks to answer two main questions: (1) Do immi- 
gration and strike frequency affect the rate of ethnic conflict? (2) Do these 
effects disappear once the number of unions and union foundings are 
taken into account? Answering these questions requires attention to the 
other related processes discussed in earlier sections: effects of economic 
contraction and waves of contagion. So, the analysis begins with the 
effects of economic cycles and other control variables and contagion. I 
then examine effects of immigration, labor unrest, and the growth of 
national unions. 

The time from the early 1880s through 1914 was a peak period for 
ethnic conflicts, strikes, and immigration. Figure 3 shows the covariation 
of numbers of these three phenomena. Note that both kinds of collective 
action followed similar trajectories across this period. Because the varia- 
tion in all three curves is uneven, no simple time-trend models or explana- 
tions can account for the patterns. 

Table 1 shows that two-thirds of all attacks on ethnic and racial groups 
from 1880 through 1914 were on blacks. Blacks were not only more likely 
to be targeted in the conflict; they were also significantly more likely to be 
the targets of violence. Therefore, I devote particular attention to the 
effects of covariates on the rate of attacks on blacks. 

Did the causes of violent events differ from the causes of nonviolent 
ones, and did the causes of attacks on blacks differ from the causes of 
attacks on others? Tables 2—4 speak to these questions. Table 2 reports 
ML estimates of the effects of covariates on all conflicts (cols. 1 and 2), 
violent conflicts (cols. 3 and 4), and nonviolent conflicts (cols. 5 and 6). 
Table 3 contains estimates of the effects of the same covariates on rates of 
attacks on blacks (cols. 1 and 2) and on rates of attacks on other groups 
(cols. 3 and 4). Table 4 contains estimates of the effects of these covariates 
on rates of violence against blacks (cols. 1 and 2) and on rates of violence 
against others (cols. 3 and 4). 

Whether the number of union organizations and foundings alters the 
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TABLE 1 


ETHNIC AND RACIAL CONFLICTS IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1880-1914 


Violent Nonviolent 
Conflicts Conflicts Total 
(%) (%) (%) 
Attacks on blacks `... 75 (83) 15 (17) 90 (100) 
Attacks on others... 26 (43) 34 (56) 60 (100) 
Total. ee eden EE EEN 101 (67) 49 (33) 150 (100) 


effect of strikes is a key issue here. I have, therefore, organized the results 
in pairs. In each analysis, results for models that include the effects of 
strike frequency, immigration, and economic conditions but exclude mea- 
sures of the organizational dynamics of unions are in the odd-numbered 
columns. The results for models that add the number of unions and union 
foundings are in even-numbered columns. 17 

I first performed tests to see whether the various categories of conflicts 
must be analyzed separately: violent versus nonviolent, attacks on blacks 
versus attacks on other ethnic targets, and violence against blacks versus 
violence against others. In each case, there were good reasons to believe 
that the causal structure of events might have differed by target and by 
the presence of violence. This suspicion proved correct. In the first com- 
parison in table 2, a pooled model (adjusted for the appropriate number 
of spells) shown in column 1 (excluding the union variables) was tested 
against a pair of analogous models for violent and nonviolent conflicts in 
columns 3 and 5. Similarly, a pooled model in column 2 in table 2, which 
included the two union organizations measures, was tested against analo- 
gous models in columns 4 and 6. The resulting likelihood-ratio tests of the 


19 These are only two of the hierarchical models of possible interest. Readers may be 
interested in comparing odd- and even-numbered columns that also exclude changes in 
immigration with the same models when they include immigration. This comparison 
tests the hypothesis that the effect of change in immigration is “spurious” as well. 
According to likelihood-ratio tests, excluding the effect of change in immigration 
always decreases the fit significantly. Moreover, the estimates of the effect. of strike 
frequency are virtually unchanged from those reported in the odd-numbered columns 
in tables 2-4 when change in immigration is excluded. In addition, models excluding 
changes in immigration from the models in the even-numbered columns fared signifi- 
cantly worse for all conflicts, violent conflicts, attacks on blacks, and violent attacks 
on blacks. For all but one column in tables 2-4, changes in immigration have more 
powerful effects on the rates of conflicts than any other variable. Finally, the effects of 
the key measures of union organization are larger relative to their standard errors 
when changes in immigration are included rather than excluded. For these reasons, I 
begin the hierarchical comparisons of models with and without union organization 
measures with models that include changes in immigration. 
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TABLE 3 


ML ESTIMATES oF EFFECTS OF STRIKES AND UNION ORGANIZATIONS ON RATES 
OF ATTACKS ON BLACKS AND OTHER GROUPS IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1880-1914 


BLACK TARGETS 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (1) 
Intercept ............. be Ei E Age 
(.609) 
Number of strikes/10 ... .010*** 
(.002) 


Number of union 
foundings .......... 


Number of labor 


unions ............. 
Change in immigration . 1.54** 
(.604) 
Change in real wage of 
laborers ............ —15.7* 
(9.12) 
Change in business failure 
LEE -016** 
(.007) 
Scale parameter (0) .... 1.93*** 
(.158) 
No. spells ............ 253 
Uncensored spells ..... 90 
Log-likelihood ........ — 283.44 
Degrees of freedom .... 6 


NoTeE.-—Asymptotic SEs in parentheses. 
* Significant at the .10 level. 

** Significant at the .05 level. 

*** Significant at the .01 level. 


(2) 


— 31 Gét 
(.897) 
-000 
(.004) 


.108** 
(.046) 


.020** 
(.010) 
2.27*** 
(.717) 


—17.3* 
(10.4) 


.019*** 
(.007) 
1.94 
(.160) 


253 
90 

— 279.28 
8 


OTHER TARGETS 


(3) 


713 
(.581) 

na .0O8*** 
(.003) 


2.05 *** 
(.490) 


—5.17 
(8.49) 


.002 
(.012) 
1. 93*** 
(.200) 


253 
60 

— 207.57 
6 


(4) 


1.64** 
(.659) 
003 
(.006) 


~.135 
(.083) 


— .020* 
(.012) 
1.48*** 
(.507) 


—6.14 
(8.11) 


001 
(.012) 
1.90"** 
(.197) 


pooled models of all conflicts versus the same models distinguished by 
violence and nonviolence reveal that the models broken down by pres- 
ence of violence fitted significantly better than the pooled model. 

I conducted the same kinds of comparisons in tables 3 and 4. Once 
again, the likelihood-ratio tests justify the separation of analyses by racial 
target. For instance, table 4 shows a breakdown of all violence events by 
target—antiblack violence versus violence against other targets. The 
likelihood-ratio tests conducted here also show that the models in table 4 
that are broken down by antiblack and other targets fare better than a 
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ML ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS OF STRIKES AND UNION ORGANIZATIONS ON RATES OF 
VIOLENT ATTACKS ON BLACKS AND OTHER GROUPS IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1880-1914 


VIOLENCE AGAINST 


BLACKS 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (1) (2) 
Intercept ............- — 2.93 F** —4,72*** 
(.767) (1.16) 
Number of strikes/10 ... 012*** .000 
(.002) (.001) 
Number of union 
foundings .......... .078 
(.051) 
Number of labor 
unions ............. .027** 
(.011) 
Change in immigration . 2.17** 3.10*** 
(.682) (.838) 
Change in real wage of 
laborers ............ —18.2* — 18.0 
(10.9) (12.0) 
Change in business failure 
TALE ue EE E .017** .018** 
(.007) (.008) 
Scale parameter (o) .... 1,93*** 1.94 
(.171) (.173) 
No. spells ............ 253 253 
Uncensored spells ..... 75 75 
Log-likelihood ........ — 242.79 — 239.14 
Degrees of freedom .... 6 8 


NotTEe.—Asymptotic SEs in parentheses. 
* Significant at the .10 level. 

** Significant at the .05 level. 

zët Significant at the .01 level. 


VIOLENCE AGAINST 
OTHER GROUPS 


(3) (4) 


2.27* ~ 1.28 
(1.25) (1.46) 
—.008 004 

(.005) (.011) 
—.319* 
(.175) 
005 
(.021) 
2.02** 1.49 
(.972) (1.02) 
—9.18 —1.10 
(17.6) (16.6) 
.008 004 
(.021) (.018) 
2.49*** 2.49%%* 
(.410) (.409) 
253 253 
26 26 
— 125.72 — 123.55 
6 8 


pooled model. Taken together, these results indicate that events of each 
subtype should be analyzed separately. 

Consider first the effect of economic conditions. Economic contraction 
has been found to depress strike frequencies (Griffin 1939; Edwards 1981) 
and to raise rates of ethnic conflict and protest (Olzak 1987). Both compe- 
tition theory and resource-mobilization theory hold that collective action 
increases when resources become available to disadvantaged groups (Ol- 
zak 1983; Jenkins 1983). Economic contraction (decreases in laborers’ real 
wages and increases in business failure rates) does increase rates of most 
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types of ethnic conflicts. Change in real wages has the strongest effect on 
attacks on blacks, as can be seen in columns 1 and 2 in tables 3 and in 
column 1 of table 4. 

Next, consider time dependence in the rate. The evidence in tables 2—4 
supports the contention that the rate of ethnic conflict varies with the 
recency of the last event. The estimated scale parameter always differs 
significantly from one, indicating the existence of a time-dependent pro- 
cess. The estimated scale parameter in each column in tables 2—4 indi- 
cates that the rate declines with the time since the last event, since a scale 
parameter greater than one implies negative time dependence. Indeed, 
the rates decline sharply with time after the previous event, according to 
these estimates. 

Now, I turn to the key issues regarding the relationships between 
immigration, labor unrest, and ethnic conflict, as summarized in figures 1 
and 2. According to theories of competition and split labor markets, 
increases in immigration, which swell the supply of low-wage labor, 
increase rates of ethnic conflict. Every column in tables 2—4 except col- 
umn 4 in table 4 shows strong and consistent effects of this measure of 
rising competition. That is, increases in immigration significantly in- 
crease the rates of all types of conflict. 

The effect of strike frequency depends on the target and on the pres- 
ence of violence. In column 1 of table 2, the estimated effect of strike 
frequency on the overall rate of ethnic conflicts is positive and significant. 
When violent and nonviolent conflicts are considered separately, how- 
ever, strike frequency appears to have opposing effects: the strike rate 
significantly increases the rate of violent events but significantly decreases 
the rate of nonviolent ones. 

Indications from labor history that waves of strikes and antiblack ac- 
tivity coincided appear to be corroborated here. The effect of strike fre- 
quency is strongest for violent antiblack events, as can be seen in column 
1 of table 4. This estimate, .012, implies a 49-fold increase in the rate of 
violent attacks on blacks as strikes (in tens) rose from their minimum of 
47.6 to their maximum of 372.4. This is because the effect at the max- 
imum is exp(.012 X 372.4) = 87.3, while the effect at the minimum is 
exp(.012 X 47.6) = 1.77. Taking a ratio of these effects yields a 49-fold 
increase in the rate as the strike frequency peaks over this period. For 
violence against blacks, then, strike frequency has potent effects. But we 
have not vet reached the end of the story. 

Do these effects hold when measures of the organizational dynamics of 
the union movement are added to models? I turn now to a comparison of 
the old-numbered and even-numbered columns in tables 2—4. Here the 
answer is straightforward. The estimated effect of immigration is un- 
changed by this addition. That is, in most even-numbered columns, the 
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effect of changing immigration is significant and positive, as it was in the 
odd-numbered columns. The situation is quite different for the effect of 
strike frequency, which was significant in all seven odd-numbered col- 
umns. Adding number of unions and foundings does reduce the effect of 
strikes considerably. In fact, all seven estimates of the effect of strike 
frequency are insignificant once indicators of the organizational strength 
of the union movement have been included in the models (in all even- 
numbered cols. in tables 2—4). 

How did the organizational resources of the labor movement affect the 
rate of ethnic conflict? Likelihood-ratio tests indicate that the joint null 
hypothesis that number of unions and foundings have no effect on the 
rates should be rejected for three types of events: nonviolent conflicts 
(model 6 vs. model 5 in table 2), attacks on blacks (model 2 vs. model 1 in 
table 3), and antiblack violence (model 2 vs. model 1 in table 4). 

The growth of unions affects attacks on blacks whether they are violent 
or not, and nonviolent conflicts, no matter which ethnic group is the 
target. In the case of violence, the effect of number of unions is positive 
and significant and the effect of foundings is positive, though insignificant 
(table 2, col. 4). (A likelihood-ratio test of the model in the fourth column 
against the model in the third is also not significant.) According to table 3, 
number of unions and foundings had a strong positive effect on the rate of 
attacks on blacks. The estimate in the second column in table 3 implies 
that growth in the number of national unions from the minimum of 31 to 
a maximum of 183 produced a 20-fold increase in the rate of attacks on 
blacks. The estimated effect of the number of foundings implies that the 
rate of attacks on blacks increases eightfold over the range of observed 
foundings, 1-19. For antiblack violence (table 4, col. 2), the effect of 
number of unions is even stronger. This rate rises over 60-fold as the 
number of unions rises from its minimum to maximum. As the number 
of foundings rises thus, the rate of antiblack violence rises nearly five- ` 
fold. 

Turning to nonviolent conflicts in table 2, we find the situation more 
complicated. In this case, the two union measures have significant effects 
in opposite directions. The number of foundings has a strong positive 
effect on the rate, and the number of unions has a negative effect. 

The effects of union organizations on conflicts involving groups other 
than blacks are generally negative. The number of unions has a signifi- 
cant negative effect on the rate of attacks on other-than-black targets. 
And the number of foundings has a significant negative effect on the rate 
of violence against others. So union organization raised rates of attacks on 
blacks while it depressed the rate of conflict involving other groups. This 
difference agrees with the common claim that attacks on blacks and 
attacks on immigrants had different sources. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis suggests several implications for theories and research of 
collective action. First, it lends credibility to the claims of resource- 
mobilization theorists that the dynamics of organizations are a key to the 
understanding of the waves of protest and conflict associated with social 
movements. Second, it adds credibility to the growing suspicion that 
violence and protest are cyclical in nature and suggests that ethnic con- 
flict—especially attacks on blacks—diffused rapidly across late 19th- 
century urban America. Finally, the analysis suggests that event-history 
methods are useful in studying collective events because these methods 
can take the timing and sequencing of events directly into account (see 
Tuma and Hannan 1984). Such methods are particularly relevant to 
untangling theoretical questions that ask whether different forms of col- 
lective action merely coincide in time or are causally connected. 

Specifically, this research investigated whether labor unrest was caus- 
ally related to ethnic conflict during an important period of American 
history. It distinguished two kinds of resource-mobilization arguments: a 
“narallel-forms” model and a “causal chain” model. The former argument 
receives support from analyses of rates of three types of events distin- 
guished by violence and racial targets. That is, models that included 
measures of the numbers and foundings of unions improved over those 
that included only strike frequency for rates of attacks on blacks, violent 
attacks on blacks, and nonviolent conflict. Taken together, these findings 
suggest that attacks on blacks and nonviolent conflicts were more sensi- 
tive to the growth and founding of national unions than were the other 
kinds of attacks on groups (attacks on other than blacks and violent 
attacks on any target). 

The central claim—that models that included measures of the organi- 
zational dynamics of the labor movement would temper any effects found 
for strike activity—-was supported in the case of antiblack activity 
whether violent or not. These findings suggest that, during this period, 
antiblack activity coincided with the growth of American unions, which 
provided the organizational bases for other kinds of collective actions. 
Growth in the number of unions had an especially strong effect on the 
rate of violence directed against blacks. i 

The analysis also reveals that the change in immigration (of mostly 
white southern, central, and eastern Europeans) increased the rate of 
antiblack events. In order to understand this relationship, I return to 
accounts of antiblack and anti-immigrant mobilization discussed at the 
outset. Historical accounts reveal that immigration did intensify competi- 
tion in urban labor markets at precisely the same time that white workers 
were organizing unions. The present analysis suggests that whites reacted 
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to competition differently according to who was competing. While some 
attacks were on foreigners, two-thirds of all collective attacks and most of 
the violence were against blacks. So, even though immigration intensified 
competition levels among foreigners, native whites, and blacks, attacks 
were more likely to be on blacks—who had even less power to fight back. 

This pattern suggests a provocative conclusion: although surges in im- 
migration provided an initial shift in competition for jobs, the targets of 
ethnic hostilities were not inevitably the white immigrants who were the 
source of much of that competition. The groups that tip the threshold of 
ethnic competition are not necessarily the victims of the hostility it gener- 
ates. This conclusion is further supported by the consistently positive 
effects of changing immigration on all forms of conflict. Sharp increases 
in immigration have a stronger effect on rates of antiblack violence than 
on rates of violence against other groups or on rates of nonviolent events. 
In other words, the findings suggest that, in analyzing the causes of 
collective action, resource-mobilization models that include measures of 
organizational strength should also take levels of competition into ac- 
count. 


APPENDIX. 

Cities Included in the Event Analysis 

Albany, N.Y. Evansville, Ind. 
Allegheny, Pa. Fall River, Mass. 
Atlanta Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Baltimore Harrisburg, Pa. 
Boston Hartford, Conn. 
Brooklyn Hoboken, N.J. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Indianapolis 
Cambridge, Mass. Jersey City 
Camden, N.J. Kansas City, Kans. 
Charleston, S.C. Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Lawrence, Mass. 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Cleveland Louisville, Ky. 
Columbus Lowell, Mass, 
Dayton, Ohio Lynn, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. Manchester, N.H. 
Des Moines Manhattan 
Detroit Memphis 

Duluth Milwaukee 
Elizabeth, N.J. Minneapolis 

Erie, Pa. Nashville 
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New Bedford, Mass. 
New Orleans 
New York* 
Newark, N.J. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peoria, Hl. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence 
Queens 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sacramento 
Salt Lake City 


San Antonio 

San Francisco 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle 
Somerville, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Paul 

Staten Island 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N.J. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 


* Includes New York City boroughs not otherwise stated (e.g., the Bronx). 
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Market models posit that institutional linkages interfere with 
efficient labor markets. Many Japanese high schools have agree- 
ments with employers to hire their students, and this article exam- 
ines the ties between Japanese schools and employers, the reasons 
they make these ties, and the criteria they use to select students. 
Interviews with teachers and recruiters indicate that the Japanese 
system shifts the competition for jobs from the labor market into 
schools and among schools, and employers also compete for depend- 
able sources of labor. Multivariate analyses of surveys of 1,408 high 
schools and 964 seniors indicate that desirable jobs are allocated 
more on the basis of academic than nonacademic criteria, contrary 
to the predictions of some models. Moreover, contrary to a hy- 
pothesis that institutional linkages reduce achievement effects, 
achievement has greater effects on jobs with linked employers than 
on jobs with nonlinked employers. Institutional linkages differ from 
both economic market models and from sociological personal net- 
work models, and they have practical and theoretical implications 
for understanding the relationship between education and work. 


Free markets are the basis of youth employment policy in the United 
States. For matching youths to jobs, we trust markets and mistrust in- 
stitutions. We accept the market assumption that hiring is best done 
directly between youths and employers, while intervening institutions 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, Chicago, August 1987. The authors are grateful to the 
Japan. United States Friendship Commission for financial support of this research and 
to Professor Ikuo Amano and his research team for allowing us to reanalyze data they 
collected. We also want to thank Carol Heimer, Christopher Jencks, Art Stinchcombe, 
and Chris Winship for their valuable suggestions. This research was conducted while 
the second author was on a Fulbright Fellowship. Requests for reprints should be sent 
to James E. Rosenbaum, Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evans- 
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(like schools) are viewed as bureaucratic, unresponsive to productivity 
needs, and easily distorted by political pressure. 

Perhaps as a result, schools are largely shut out of the work-entry 
process: fewer than 10% of students use high schools as part of their job 
searches (National Center for Educational Statistics [NCES] 1983), and 
employers rarely use high school grades in hiring. High school grades are 
weakly related to early wages (Bishop 1987; Meyer and Wise 1982) or to 
primary labor-market or high-status entry jobs (Griffin et al. 1981; John- 
son and Bachman 1973). Employers report that high school grades rarely 
affect their hiring decisions (Crain 1984; Bills 1986). While recent blue- 
ribbon panels blame schools for employee deficiencies in math and read- 
ing, they see no active role for schools (or grades) in the hiring process.” 

If employers want schools to stress academics, as the national panels 
assert, why do they not establish linkages with schools and hire on the 
basis of school grades? How would such a linkage system operate? Would 
it lead to more durable matches and higher productivity? Would employ- 
ers value schools’ influence, and would the resulting selections be based 
on school achievement? This article examines these questions, with a 
detailed analysis of the Japanese work-entry system and comparisons 
with existing knowledge about the United States. 

According to market models, institutional linkages interfere with hir- 
ing the best employees. Preferential relations between employers and 
certain schools would limit competition, reduce employee quality, and 
raise labor costs. If proximity or friendships created links between coun- 
selors and recruiters, then other schools would have difficulty getting 
their students considered. Students with low achievement would get jobs 
based on their school’s linkage, while students with higher achievement 
from nonlinked schools would not be considered. In the absence of in- 
stitutional links, employers would rely on pure market forces, and appli- 
cants’ value alone would determine their selection. This line of thought is 
the central issue of this study. The institutional critique hypothesis pro- 
poses that strong linkages reduce the advantages of better schools and 
better (achieving) students over schools and students with lower achieve- 
ment. 

In contrast, institutional models suggest that linkages can improve 
market processes. The new institutional economics considers the effi- 
ciencies of institutional relationships (Lazear 1979; Rosen 1982; William- 
son 1975). In Granovetter’s (1985) model, market relations are embedded 
in, and responsive to, social relations. “A high level of order can often be 


? When recent reports discovered mismatches between youths and job requirements, 
schools were blamed for not being responsive to market demands (e.g., National 
Commission on Excellence in Education 1983; Committee for Economic Development 
1985). 
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found in the ‘market’—that is, across firm boundaries. . . . [Whether it 
occurs] depends on the nature of personal relations and the network of 
relations between and within firms” (Granovetter 1985, p. 502). Many 
examples illustrate the point: exchanges between diamond brokers (Ben- 
Porath 1980), corporations (Useem 1979), salesmen and purchasing 
agents (Macaulay 1963, p. 63), contractors and subcontractors (Eccles 
1981, p. 339), and job applicants and employers (Granovetter 1974). 
Unlike the institutional critique hypothesis, this view posits that institu- 
tional linkages could raise efficiency and strengthen the relationships 
between achievement and jobs by increasing information and trust 
(Stinchcombe 1985; Zucker 1986). 

A third model contends that linkages have less to do with selecting 
productive employees than with stratifying people and selecting obedient 
ones. Research has shown that labor markets are segmented (Althauser 
and Kalleberg 1981; Osterman 1980; Sgrensen 1977) and that access to 
these segments is constrained by discrimination and credentials (Collins 
1979; Doeringer and Piore 1971; Heimer 1985; Meyer 1977; Ornstein 
1976; Rosenbaum 1984; Rosenfeld and Hearn 1982; Spenner et al. 1982). 
Bowles and Gintis (1976) propose a correspondence between the social 
relations in schools and in work, in which employers determine the selec- 
tion criteria in schools. “Cognitive attributes are not central to the deter- 
mination of social stratification” (Bowles and Gintis 1974, p. 59). “Differ- 
ent levels of education feed workers into different levels within the 
occupational structure. . . . While the higher levels stress the internaliza- 
tion of norms” and self-direction, employers of noncollege youth ignore’ 
academic achievement and emphasize nonacademic behaviors of rule 
obedience, attendance, punctuality, and effort (Bowles and Gintis 1976, 
p. 132). Although these hypotheses were not supported in one empirical 
test, the authors concede that their “measures are not well suited to 
testing Bowles and Gintis’s theory” (Jencks et al. 1979, p. 255; see also 
Bills 1983). 

One problem with these theories is that they were developed on the 
basis of observations in the United States. While the United States pro- 
vides good examples of market processes, institutional linkages between 
high schools and employers are less common and less studied in the 
United States, so theories about institutional linkages have not been ap- 
plied to the school-work transition. In contrast, Japan has strong linkages 
between high schools and employers, so a study of the Japanese system 
can examine these linkages and how they compare with the predictions of 
these theories. For instance, the relationships predicted by Bowles and 
Gintis might be stronger in Japan, where high schools are formally linked 
with employers. Surprisingly, despite much research on Japan’s univer- 
sities (Clark 1985; Cummings 1980; Cummings, Amano, and Kitamura 
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1979, Cummings et al. 1986), studies have not compared Japan’s high 
school—to-work system with the U.S. system (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion 1987). 

American education is often compared with education in European 
countries, but Japan is in some ways a better comparison with regard to 
educational selection (Clark 1985). First, both Japan and the United 
States have reached the “universal” stage of secondary education and the 
“mass” stage of higher education (Trow 1961): in 1981, the total enroll- 
ment rate in senior high school was 96% in the United States and 94% in 
Japan, while the total enrollment rate in higher education was estimated 
at over 46% in the United States and 37% in Japan. In contrast, many 
European countries still have lower enrollment rates in secondary and 
postsecondary education. Second, both Japan and the United States have 
comprehensive schools in the elementary and junior high years, in con- 
trast with Europe’s selective system. 

Despite these similarities, Japan’s institutional system is a striking con- 
trast to the U.S. market system. Japan offers a clear example of institu- 
tional linkages between schools and workplaces. Japanese school-work 
linkages are regulated by the Public Employment Security Office (a na- 
tional employment agency) and are based on long-term “semiformal con- 
tracts” between schools and employing firms. Employers allocate a num- 

. ber of jobs to each high school, and school staff nominate and rank 
students for these jobs, so that a large part of the hiring decision is made 
by high schools. This system is clearly not a market between applicants 
and employers; indeed, students cannot apply to “contract” employers 
without a school’s nomination. Moreover, short-term market conditions 
may have less influence since contracts are long-term relationships, as we 
elaborate later. 

Japanese high schools are ranked, students compete to attend higher- 
ranked schools, and the high school hierarchy is a crucial part of the 
institutional work-entry system. In contrast, American comprehensive 
high schools are rarely ranked and rarely have formal links with employ- 
ers. The Japanese system illustrates processes and outcomes that are 
difficult to observe in the United States, and it may offer insights into an 
alternative way of handling work entry. 

This article examines the Japanese alternative to the market model 
from several vantage points. First, we describe the policies and prac- 
tices governing the Japanese school-work transition. How do Japanese 
teachers and recruiters describe the job-allocation process, are schools 
responsive to employers’ needs, and, if so, what mechanisms make this 
institutional system responsive? While assumptions about linkage sys- 
tems reducing productivity cannot be rigorously tested here, they are 
informally examined by comparing the results of the U.S. market system 
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with those of Japan’s linkage system. Second, we test the Bowles-Gintis 
hypothesis that nonacademic behaviors are more important than aca- 
demic performance, and we examine to what extent employers allocate 
more desirable jobs to the schools and students with the highest academic 
achievement. Third, we test the institutional critique hypothesis that 
strong linkages reduce the advantages of better schools and better 
(achieving) students over worse schools and students: Do school ranks 
and students’ grades have smaller effects on jobs in schools with strong 
links to employers than in schools with weak links? We conclude with 
speculations about the advantages and disadvantages of this system. 

Our interest in this topic transcends the particular features of the Japa- 
nese system. This study has both substantive and conceptual implica- 
tions. It investigates alternatives to the market approach to the school- 
work transition that are hard to see in the United States. It examines how 
a formal institutional linkage system operates and how it compares with 
the markets and personal networks used in the United States (Granovet- 
ter 1985). Specifically, it examines whether bureaucratic constraints in 
Japan’s system reduce schools’ responsiveness to employers and match 
better schools and better students less often with desirable jobs. 

The Japanese system also represents a more general class of phenom- 
ena in which institutional linkages handle market problems. Similar in- 
stitutional linkages may be used for selections in the United States, partic- 
ularly in higher education: between high schools and colleges, between 
colleges and graduate schools, between graduate schools and employers. 
Descriptions of the mechanisms involved may stimulate further empirical 
and conceptual work on this issue in this and other domains. 


DOES JAPAN’S INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM INCREASE 
YOUTH WORK-ENTRY PROBLEMS? 


Market models commonly assume that institutional linkages between 
schools and work make for poor hiring selections and raise labor costs 
when recruits are unproductive or leave the job. Does the Japanese in- 
stitutional system reduce productivity more than the United States mar- 
ket system? 

While the productivity of young workers is hard to measure, we can 
study its corollary: work-entry problems. We take four indicators of 
work-entry problems: youth unemployment, delayed work-entry, job 
turnover, and involuntary job turnover (fired or laid off). Each is consid- 
ered a “problem” because it reduces productive time, it reduces on-the- 
job training, and it reduces the accumulation of seniority and its associ- 
ated knowledge and rewards. Each also tends to be interpreted as a 
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“signal” of poor workers, so these “problems” tend to make it harder for 
youths to be employed in responsible jobs (Spence 1974). 

With respect to youth unemployment, Japan has fewer, not more, 
work-entry problems than the United States. Table 1 shows unemploy- 
ment rates in Japan and the United States in two age groups—youth 
unemployment rate (under age 25) and adult unemployment rate (25 and 
over)—and the ratio of the two. The table indicates that the United States 
has a higher unemployment rate than Japan for both adults and youths. 
This may reflect a stronger employment situation in Japan, not the effec- 
tiveness of the school placement systems per se. However, the ratio of 
these statistics shows that, while the unemployment rate of Japanese 
youths is 2.00 times that of adults, the corresponding ratio for American 
youths is 2.65. Thus, the youth disadvantage relative to adults is 32% 
greater in the United States than in Japan. 

Regarding delayed work entry, Japan also has fewer, not more, work- 
entry problems than the United States. American high school graduates 
take longer to enter the labor force than Japanese high school graduates. 
Of high school graduates not attending college, almost all Japanese stu- 
dents (99.5%) start working upon graduation (Ministry of Labor 1982). In 
contrast, only 49.4% of American graduates have obtained jobs by 
graduation, and most (58.3%) of these are only continuing the part-time 
jobs they had in high school (Nolfi 1978, p. 53). While virtually no Japa- 
nese youth experience a delay in entering work, over half of American 
noncollege youths have delayed their work entry and begun their job 
search after graduation. In addition, only 83% of American high school 
graduates (who are not bound for college) say that they are planning to 
start work within three months of graduation (Nolfi 1978, p. 52). Obvi- 
ously, the time youths spend looking for work is time when they are not 
producing goods or services or receiving a wage. 

Of course, it is possible that they use this time to find more appropriate 
jobs for themselves. One indicator of the quality of the resulting job 
matches is job turnover, which is a third work-entry problem. However, 


TABLE 1 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATIO FOR THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN IN 19812 


a. Youth b. Adult 
(age 15-24) (age over 24) alb 
Japan ............. 4.0 2.0 2.00 


United States....... 14.3 5.4 2.65 


a Data from OECD (Employment Outlook, 1983). 
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TABLE 2 


RATES OF TURNOVER: THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


a. Age b. Age 
Age under 19 20-24 c. Total Average alc b/c 
United States (1955)... 18.6 27.4 12.5 1.488 2.192 
United States (1961)... 14.7 24.4 11.5 1.336 2.198 
Japan (1962) ......... 5.7 6.6 4.3 1.326 1.535 
Japan (1974) ......... 5.6 8.3 4.9 1.143 1.693 


Sources.—Cited from Ohashi 1981. Original data in United States are from Monthly Labor Review 
1963, in Japan from Shuugyou Kozo Kihon Chosa 1962, 1974. 


American youths’ delayed work entry does not reduce job turnover (in the 
aggregate). Indeed, American youths have a higher turnover rate than 
Japanese in all age groups (table 2). Unfortunately, we found concurrent 
turnover statistics in the two countries in only one period (1961-62), a 
time when the labor market grew faster in Japan than in the United 
States. However, the conclusions are not much different in 1955, when 
the U.S. labor market was much stronger, or in 1974, when the Japanese 
labor market was at its weakest. In all comparisons, American youth 
have a much higher probability of changing jobs than Japanese youth.’ 

Involuntary job turnover (fired or laid off) has particularly adverse 
implications for a youth’s job history, so it is considered here as a fourth 
work-entry problem. Of high school graduates who changed jobs within 
two years after graduation, 15% of American youth were fired or laid off 
(NCES 1983), while only 3.2% of their Japanese counterparts were (Ni- 
hon Seishounen Kenyuujo [NSK] 1984). Compared with young Japanese 
workers, American youth are more likely to be forced out of their jobs. 

These brief comparisons indicate four important differences between 
the youth labor markets in Japan and the United States. First, Japanese 
youth are less often unemployed, both absolutely and relative to adults. 
Second, they experience less work-entry delay; virtually all find jobs 
while they are still in school. Third, they are more likely to stay in their 
first jobs than their American counterparts. Fourth, they are less likely to 
be forced out of their first jobs than their American counterparts. 

Of course, these findings are not definitive tests of the “productivity” of 
the two systems. Market advocates can argue that unemployment, de- 


3 This tendency remains true for high school graduates. While only 29% of American 
high school graduates have the same first jobs two years after graduation (NCES 
1983), 70% of their Japanese counterparts do (Ministry of Labor 1983). These results 
suggest that American youths’ delays in entering work do not lower their (aggregate) 
propensity to change jobs. 
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layed entry, and job turnover—despite their obvious costs—have hidden 
productivity benefits in leading to better job matches in the future. Nor 
are these national differences necessarily due to the school-work linkage 
procedures in the two countries. Such speculations are always difficult to 
test. Yet, even a cautious interpretation must conclude that the predicted 
superiority of the U.S. market system over the Japanese institutional 
system is not supported in these results, and the evidence points in the 
opposite direction. 


MECHANISMS PRESERVING SCHOOL-EMPLOYER RELATIONS 
The Data 


Japanese schools are far more involved in allocating students into the 
labor force than U.S. schools are. In the “High School and Beyond” 
surveys in Japan and the United States, youths were asked how they 
search for jobs (NSK 1984; NCES 1983). While over 75% of Japanese 
high school students used schools’ job placement activities to find jobs, 
fewer than 10% of U.S. high, school students used their school’s place- 
ment services. 

How do Japanese schools’ job placement services affect the school- 
work transition? To investigate this question, we will describe the proce- 
dures as reported by employers and schools, and we will then examine 
how occupational allocation is actually implemented by analyzing quan- 
titative data from our school and student surveys. 

` The following sections of this paper are based on four data sets col- 
lected in Japan as part of a larger project (Amano et al. 1982, 1984, 1988): 
(1) a questionnaire survey of 964 high school seniors before and after they 
found jobs (June 1983 and February 1984) in seven work-bound high 
schools in prefecture A, (2) interviews with teachers in charge of job 
placement in five of these schools and two others, (3) interviews with 
recruiters in 22 firms in the prefecture that employ graduates from our 
sampled schools; and (4) a questionnaire survey of teachers in charge of 
job placement service and guidance in 1,408 work-bound high schools 
(which sent more than half their graduates to work in 1983).* 


4 This project, chaired by Professor Amano at the University of Tokyo, was supported 
by the Toyota Foundation (1981-82) and the Japanese Ministry of Education (1982). 
Two reports (Amano et al. 1984, 1988) and three articles (Hida 1982; Iwanaga 1984; 
Kariya 1988) using the data have been published in Japanese. The prefecture is 
located in the Kanto plain, an area of small and middle-size cities and rural areas, 40— 
60 miles from Tokyo. This distance puts it too far for regular commuting to Tokyo, so 
it is a separate labor market. The jobs youth got after graduation were compared with 
those for a nationally representative sample (Mombusho 1984), disaggregated by sex 
and school type. The percentages in each occupations were extremely similar: 
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While the survey of schools is a random national survey and generaliz- 
able, the student, teacher, and recruiter data come from a single prefec- 
ture and are of uncertain generalizability (see n. 4 for details). These data 
are described further in subsequent sections. 


School-Employer Semiformal Contracts in Japan 


In Japan, schools are deeply involved in a student’s job-search process. 
This system arose over 60 years ago, when employers, concerned about 
the difficulties of recruiting and retaining a stable work force, imple- 
mented stable recruitment patterns. More recently, under laws that regu- 
late recruitment procedures for new graduates, employers tend not to deal 
directly with individual students but with high schools whose job place- 
ment activities are overseen by the Public Employment Security Office. 

Students’ job opportunities are stratified according to their high 
schools, since employers distribute job offers to schools unequally and 
most students search for jobs among those offered to their schools. Em- 
ployers offer different numbers and types of jobs to different schools. This 
restriction is called waku (which literally means “frame” in Japanese), or 
“fixed quotas.” A recruiter from a large machine manufacturing company 
describes this as follows: “Some schools send good students, but others 
don’t. The schools with a long relation with us are likely to send better 
students every year. . . . So, we have ‘fixed quotas’ to recruit from dif- 
ferent schools.” 

These quotas restrict both the number and types of jobs available to the 
students in each school. A teacher, who was former chairman in the job- 
placement department in a recently established general high school (F), 
complained that his new school had difficulty obtaining enough good job 
offers from employers: “We had serious disadvantages in getting enough 
job offers for the first couple of years. Firms set ‘quotas,’ so at that first 
stage we were excluded from their recruitment target. For example, bank 
A recruited five clerks from T commercial high school, but . . .-only one 
from us. This is particularly true for the most desirable jobs.” Since most 
students seek jobs among those offered to their schools and since it is 














National Sampled 
Average Schools 
Male Female Male Female 
Professional/technical. . . 9 1.7 1.5 0 
Clerical, age e 14.4 51.7 16.0 58.1 
Manual............... 36.0 13.1 36.6 24.0 
Sales ue perae ege A 25.5 16.9 21.1 7.9 
Service ............... 9.2 10.7 5.7 3.7. 
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difficult for schools to change their quotas, these quotas place structural 
limits on students’ job opportunities. 

Employers base their quotas for a school on their previous experiences 
with the school. Their history of experiences with a school tells them what 
they can expect from each school’s graduates. As a recruiter from a large 
construction machine company said, “The reason we vary the number of 
job offers from school to school is simply because we see our former 
experiences as important.” 

“Semiformal employment contracts” between specific employers and 
high schools are another distinctive characteristic of the Japanese school- 
work transition. Employers prefer to recruit continually from specific 
high schools. Recruitment and job placement from high school to work 
can be stabilized by relying on highly trustworthy “semiformal employ- 
ment contracts” (jisseki kanke’i, literally “relationship based on past re- 
sults or record” [Hida 1982; Iwanaga 1984]). Although they have no 
formal or written contract, each school has ongoing relationships with 
specific employers (“contract employers”) with whom they deal every 
year, whilé each employer retains relationships with specific schools 
(“contract schools”). 

Although contract employers are a small proportion of all those hiring 
schools’ graduates, they have a large effect. Our school survey shows that 
each school has 77.0 contract employers on the average, which is only 
11.3% of the average number of employers (683.6 firms) that send job- 
offer forms to a school. Yet the survey also reveals that these 11% of 
employers hire almost half (49.6%) of all the work-bound graduates from 
each school on the average. Moreover, because many of these employers 
are the larger firms, they tend to offer the most desirable jobs: jobs with 
more job training, more job security, and better career advancement. 
Thus, contract employers dominate the labor market for each high. 
school’s graduates, and each high school relies heavily on a few contract 
employers to place its graduates in jobs. 

Thus, quotas and contracts are the institutional mechanisms that 
define the relationships between schools and employers. They are formed 
in interactions over time and are hard to change. Yet they are crucial for 
recuitment and difficult to circumvent. 


Responsiveness to Maintain Contracts. 


Obviously, maintaining these contracts is crucial to a school’s success in 
placing its graduates in jobs and to an employer’s success in recruiting 
capable employees on a continuing basis. Continuity is an essential aspect 
of the semiformal contract for both schools and employers. Schools must ` 
select students who satisfy employers to keep receiving their job alloca- 
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tions in the future, and employers try to continue hiring a school’s gradu- 
ates to preserve a stable source of employees of dependable quality. These 
relationships impose important obligations on both schools and employers 
to satisfy one another. 

In part, these obligations center on practices on which both schools and 
employers agree. To a degree unknown in the United States, Japanese 
employers are concerned that new employees have basic academic skills, 
and they prefer to hire students with higher academic achievement. One 
indication of this concern is that over 85% of employers administer en- 
trance examinations to select job applicants (both high school and college 
graduates), and 65% of these examinations test academic skills and 
knowledge (Shokugyou Kenkyuujo 1981; the sample somewhat over- 
represents large firms). Obviously, Japanese employers place a high value 
on academic achievement. Thus, it is‘not surprising that they prefer to 
hire from higher-ranked high schools, and they encourage schools to 
select students based on grades. 

But the degree of responsiveness between schools and employers goes 
far beyond the general agreement on selection criteria. There are many 
cases where employers or schools are tempted to depart from using aca- 
demic achievement as the sole selection criterion, but their concern to 
maintain their informal contracts prevents them from doing so. In fact, 
schools make great efforts to nominate graduates who meet employers’ 
requirements, and the teachers making selections see employers’ demands 
as a constraint on their decisions. As a teacher in T commercial school 
said: “Among the many candidates, the school must select students who 
have, more or less, the highest possibility of being hired by employers. 
We have to adopt such a policy to screen and recommend students.” 

The school staff’s efforts to please employers seem to be reinforced by 
an implicit threat of sanctions. In cases where schools fail to send quali- 
fied workers, employers stop giving job offers to them. The teacher of PF 
school reported an incident in another school: “Although I’m not sure 
whether it is true or not, I heard that a school once recommended lower 
level students than in past years to an employer, who had recruited from 
them for many years. After that, all the students they recommended were 
not hired. After that year, the employer stopped sending a recruitment 
form to the school.” Another example was described in an article written 
by a teacher in charge of job placement in a high school (Furukawa 1986): 
“A couple of years ago, after the school decided to recommend a student 
for a job, another student told us that he wished to apply for the same 
firm, and he [and his parents] said he had strong personal connections 
with an executive in the firm. Although we were not comfortable about 
doing this, we allowed the second student to apply [and we] withdrew the 
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other [better qualified] student. Later, the firm complained that the stu- 
dent lacked the requisite ability, and they have stopped offering a job to 
us since then. We visited and explained what happened, but, after all, we 
lost the relation with the firm.” Stories like this are frequently reported 
and widely believed by teachers in charge of job placement. While the 
frequency of such incidents is not known, teachers perceive the loss of 
jobs as a real risk, and they feel compelled to recommend qualified stu- 
dents to maintain relations with contract employers. 

Many teachers are uncomfortable relying heavily on grades. Although 
teachers are often comfortable using grades for academic selections, they 
sometimes suggested that they had considered using other criteria for job 
selections, preferring to select a more likable student with lower grades. 
They know students very well, and they would like to evaluate students 
on the basis of their full knowledge of students’ capabilities and charac- 
ters. But they feel constrained to use grades as the primary, and usually 
decisive, criterion: “We make a list of students by curriculum showing 
that a top student in class A would apply to firm B, and so on. This is 
confidential information, but we have it. We use it as a guideline. With- 
out it, teachers would have difficulty choosing which students to nomi- 
nate... .” “We send students to particular employers every year. These 
experiences accumulate, and we learn that some students with certain 
grades failed and others succeeded in getting particular jobs.” Students 
also report such practices. “In placement, if several people choose the 
same job, their grades are compared. I knew my rank among the students 
planning to apply to that job. That helped me a lot [in choosing a job].” 
While grade influences on selections will be considered in the quantitative 
analysis, these reports clearly indicate that teachers and students feel that 
their choices are constrained by employers’ strong reliance on grades. 

Some teachers also would prefer to select more students than employers 
request. Some teachers indicated a desire not to make selections at all in 
some cases, preferring to let several students apply for a single job. Yet 
our school survey indicates that 74.4% of the surveyed schools do not 
recommend more students than employers demand. The survey also finds 
that 47.5% of schools do not recommend students with lower school 
grades, even if it means they do not fill their quotas. They are especially 
careful for more desired jobs. While 27.1% of schools report that less 
qualified students are not nominated for clerical or technical jobs, only 
15.5% of schools report that less qualified students are not nominated for 
any jobs. 

Thus, schools are strongly constrained to make meritocratic selections. 
Nonacademic criteria or no selections would endanger their relations with 
an employer, and so they stick to using grades and selecting the assigned 
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number of students. The same constraint would apply if teachers were 
tempted to favor students from influential families. Employer expecta- 
tions provide strong institutional controls to keep selections meritocratic. 

Moreover, the institutional system further reinforces these pressures. 
The school’s final selections are made by a committee. As teachers note, 
using grades as the selection criterion made it easier for the committee to 
agree on a student. While an institutional system seems to offer enormous 
risks of unresponsiveness, favoritism, and bias, this system tends to be 
highly constrained to be responsive and meritocratic. 

Just as U.S. employers would not consider relinquishing their control 
over hiring, Japanese employers are not entirely comfortable in doing so. 
A survey of 2,865 employers found that 48.6% expressed some discontent 
with school preselection because it restricted their choices for selecting 
students (Zenkoku Koutougakkou Shinroshidou Kyougikai 1986). Em- 
ployers relinquish this control as a concession to maintaining their school 
contracts. Employers do not totally trust schools, and they insist on inter- 
viewing applicants to make sure they are suitable. 

However, they also feel constrained to accept schools’ nominations 
whenever possible. Several employers mentioned cases where they hired 
particular students they ordinarily would not have selected because they 
did. not want to hurt their relationships with the students’ schools. These 
undesired hirings are the price employers pay for the benefits of con- 
tracts. 

Employers’ most remarkable concession is their hiring in periods of 
recession. In these periods, employers try to maintain their hiring rela- 
tionships with contract schools even if they do not need new workers. 
Although they may reduce the numbers they recruit from contract 
schools, they try to maintain their contracts by hiring some graduates 
from these schools. Of course, in these periods, they stop recruiting from 
noncontract schools entirely (Amano et al. 1982). 

Employers value these semiformal contracts with schools for several 
reasons. A recruiter in a watch company indicated the importance of a 
stable labor supply: “The advantage of keeping ‘connections’ with specific 
schools is, you know, we can ensure enough workers from the schools 
whenever we need them. They [schools] also rely on us [to secure job 
offers].” If an employer loses its relationship with a school, it would have 
difficulty preserving stable sources of recruits, which would be offered to 
other employers. 

Employers also value these semiformal contracts with schools because 
they believe that contracts help them recruit workers of similar quality 
every year from the same schools. A recruiter in a large bank stressed the 
importance of worker quality in his interview: “We maintain a ‘trusting’ 
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relationship with several schools. We recruit from these specific schools. 
Schools without such relations tend to send students who are more likely 
to be rejected.” 

Although this system does have the advantage of reducing recruitment 
costs, this system forces employers to give up some control over hiring. 
The amount of control they relinquish can be seen in the way they re- 
spond to schools’ nominations. Among students who sought private- 
sector jobs (government jobs work differently), employers hired 81.2% of 
nominees on their first job applications. Of those who did not get their 
first choice, 84.7% were hired for the second job to which the school nom- 
inated them. Fewer than 3% of all students had to apply to three or more 
employers. Since some students apply to noncontract employers or apply 
with weak rankings from schools, contract schools’ influence is probably 
even stronger than these numbers imply. 

Indeed, for those whom the school ranks most highly, employers’ re- 
sponsiveness is even greater. Among students who are in the top 20% of 
their class, employers hire 86.0% of nominees on their first application, 
and among students in the top 10% of their class, employers hire 90.2% of 
nominees on their first application. Clearly, employers are highly respon- 
sive to schools’ nominations, particularly of highly ranked students. 

Contracts vary in how much control is delegated to schools. In the case 
of strong contracts that have a long history, contracts may permit schools 
to guarantee that their nominees will obtain contract jobs. As a teacher in 
T commercial school told us: “For instance, recruiters in B bank recruit 
20 or more students from our school every year. They said to me, ‘We will 
always hire students recommended by your school.’ That means, once 
recommended by the school, the students are assured of getting the job.” 
Under such circumstances, employers have totally relinquished control 
over hiring to the schools. 

Obviously, this system is radically different from the conception of 
labor markets developed from the U.S. experience. The essence of semi- 
formal contracts is described by a teacher from T commercial high school: 
“Getting jobs is only a one-time experience for individual students, but it 
is repeated year after year for schools.” This rationale contradicts a fun- 
damental assumption in market models: that job hiring is an ahistorical 
event between a particular individual and a particular employer in re- 
sponse to current economic conditions. Rather, this rationale says that 
every hiring decision is a continuation of an institutional relationship 
with a long history, and it signals whether that history is being respected 
and whether it will continue. Fluctuating economic circumstances may 
change the numbers involved, but the effect of these fluctuations will be 
cushioned by both parties’ interest in maintaining the relationship. The 
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temporary economic costs of maintaining the relationship are regarded as 
investments in the future, not as expenses. 

Similarly, these relationships are somewhat buffered against political 
pressures for favoritism. To keep receiving their job allocations in the 
future, schools need to make good selections. Although influential parents 
could try to pressure school staff to deviate from their standards and 
engage in opportunistic behavior, this poses palpable risks for the schools’ 
future placements. In such a situation, cheating and opportunistic behav- 
ior are made extremely costly (Williamson 1975). 

We do not want to exaggerate the sacrifice involved. It is easier to be 
responsive and make concessions when both schools and employers have 
fundamental agreements, including a shared respect for grades as a selec- 
tion criterion. But there are conflicts of interests, too, and both parties 
make concessions. Schools give up discretion, favoritism, and loyalty to 
particular students and families; employers relinquish control over hiring 
and even hire unneeded employees during economic downturns. These 
are sacrifices and they have unmistakable costs, but they are viewed as 
worthwhile because they support the contracts. 


SELECTION CRITERIA FOR DESIRABLE JOBS: 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES 


Job Selections among and within Schools 


Among various student attributes that could be used for selections, 
teachers report that academic achievement is the primary selection crite- 
rion. As a teacher of F school said, “In school, we can’t help referring to 
intellectual aspects, whenever we make judgments. . . even if employers 
don’t ask us for that.” In pedagogic contexts, it may be natural to evalu- 
ate persons by their academic performances. Indeed, in our school sur- 
vey, 31.4% of schools report using grades to decide who should be recom- 
mended when more students apply to a firm than it seeks. Students also 
believe that their schools use grades to select them. In our student survey, 
68.6% of the seniors think school grades are “very important” to get the 
school’s recommendation, and most others say “fairly important.” Of 
course, these are reports by the very actors involved, so we must regard 
them with some skepticism. 

To test how much academic achievement affects job allocation among 
and within schools and whether contracts weaken the use of achievement 
criteria, the following questions are studied: (1) Is the proportion of work- 
bound students hired through contracts related to school rank? (2) Is the 
proportion of work-bound students getting desirable jobs related to 
school rank? If so, do contracts weaken the relationship between good 
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schools and desirable jobs? (3) Are desirable jobs allocated within schools 
according to students’ grades or their noncognitive performances? Do 
contracts weaken the relationship between grades and desirable jobs? 

For the first question, the dependent variable is the percentage of a 
school’s work-bound graduates to get jobs with contract employers. For 
the second, the dependent variable is the percentage of a school’s work- 
bound graduates who get the most desirable jobs (defined below). These 
analyses use regression analysis (see App. for the definitions of variables). 
For the third question (selection within schools), logit analyses examine 
to what extent desirable jobs are allocated by academic performance 
(grades), nonacademic behaviors (extracurricular activities, leadership in 
activities, being late to school often, school rule violations), and sex (see 
App.). 

Parents’ occupational statuses were not available in our data, but this is 
a less serious problem here than it would be in other contexts. While a 
father’s SEI has significant effects on children’s occupational attainments 
in Japan (Fujita 1978), as in the United States (Blau and Duncan 1967; 
Jencks et al. 1979; Featherman and Hauser 1978), these effects have 
declined for Japanese labor-market entrants in recent years. For Japanese 
males born in 1940—49, neither father’s education nor occupation has 
significant effects on entry jobs, although these variables have larger 
significant effects on entry jobs of males born in the 1910s (Fujita 1978). 
The path coefficients of father’s occupation decline from .250 for sons 
born in the 1910s to .182 for the 1920s, .089 for the 1930s, and .058 for the 
1940s (Fujita 1979). Since these are effects on entry jobs, they indicate 
historical changes (not age effects). Moreover, comparing 1965 and 1975 
Japanese national social surveys, Tominaga (1979) finds that the effects of 
fathers’ education and occupations on sons’ entry occupations have de- 
creased markedly. Finally, it seems likely that fathers’ occupations have 
even smaller effects on the sample studied here, who have identical levels 
of education (exactly 12 years) and who enter work directly after high 
school, 5 Indeed, analyses of the Japanese “High School and Beyond” 
survey for seniors in the class of 1980 find that Japanese fathers’ occupa- 
tions generally have no significant effects on youths’ jobs right after high 
school, net of school performance (Kariya and Rosenbaum 1988). These 
findings imply that SES background factors have little effect on our 
sample’s job attainments, so the lack of SES variables in our data proba- 
bly introduces little or no bias to our results. 


5 Since fewer than 3% of Japanese youth drop out of high school before graduation, 
and over 99% of graduates who do not attend college start work directly after high 
school, this homogeneous group is an important sample to study. 
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The Strength of Employment Contracts among Schools 


Which features of a school or its context affect the strength of its con- 
tracts? The strength of the school-employer relationship is indicated by 
the percentage of work-bound graduates who are employed through these 
“semiformal contracts” (table 3). The results indicate that younger schools 
have no effects different from those of older ones, large cities have no 
effects different from those of smaller ones, but a rural context has large 
negative effects. While commercial schools have positive effects, general 
and industrial schools are little different from other high schools (agricul- 
ture, home economics, and fishery high schools, which are 16.9% of 
sampled schools). However, even after we control for these factors, a high 
school’s rank has significant positive effects. The higher a school’s rank, 
the higher the percentage of work-bound graduates who are employed by 
contract employers. . 

If we control for the number of contract employers a school has, we get 
an indication of the “yield of each contract.” Adding this variable to the 
regression makes most variables insignificant. However, school rank con- 
tinues to have a significant direct influence (besides its indirect effects 
through the number of contract employers—table 3). This finding implies 
that higher-rank schools have a larger yield of jobs per contract employer. 


Allocation of Desirable Jobs among Schools 


Do institutional links subvert the relationship between better schools and 
better jobs? If links are based on proximity or friendships rather than on 
student quality, then school rank would have weaker effects for schools 
with many contracts than for schools with few contracts. Unprotected by 
institutional links, schools with few contracts must rely on market forces, 
and the quality of their graduates would determine how many get desir- 
able jobs. 

Teachers report that clerical jobs in large firms are the most desirable 
jobs students can get right after graduation if they are in commercial or 
general high schools. Our survey indicates that students generally share 
this view. In high schools that do not stress manual vocational skills, over 
60% of females say that the most desirable jobs for students in their 
schools are clerical jobs in large firms. A clerical job in a large firm is the 
.job category most often designated as most desirable by males, too, but 
not quite a majority say this (42%). However, clerical jobs are identified 
as most desirable by 60% of males. Consequently, the following analyses 
consider clerical jobs in large firms as the clear preference for females and 
clerical jobs as the clear preference for males. 

For students in industrial high schools, job preferences are less clear 
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TABLE 3 


DETERMINANTS OF THE STRENGTH OF SCHOOL-EMPLOYER CONTRACTS 


EQUATION 1 EQUATION 2 

b SE b SE 
Ciye EE — .288 3.09 — 4.871 2.93 
Me, KA asec he cc Sica .922 2.82 116 2.66 
Rural Ge egen —4.553* 2.07 — 2.580 1.96 
A EEN? 2.649 2.04 2.264 1.92 
ER 3.523 2.59 2.838 2.43 
POSOS: ose othe deeb Re oon sae — 2.921 3.19 — 1.364 3.01 
General serie seia krea iia bed — 2.284 2.67 — 2.462 2.52 
Commercial.............2....0085 7.169* 2.91 5.103 2.75 
Industrial............ 0... cece eee 2.303 2.95 ~1.181 2.79 
HSrank e eebe sed EAR 2.537* 95 1.866* .90 
No. of contract employers.......... Sty E .080* .01 
Constant... 42.782* 3.05 39.670* 2.88 
Adjusted KR? 044 151 


Nore.—Dependent variable: Percentage of work-bound graduates obtaining jobs through contracts. 
N = 1,252. 
* P < 05. 


and consequently are not analyzed. The diverse choices from other high 
schools (agriculture, fishery, etc.) preclude their analysis. Therefore, only 
commercial and general high schools are analyzed here. 

To discern whether contracts affect the influence of school variables, 
we created an interaction term for each variable by multiplying the vari- 
able times a dummy variable for schools with many contracts (more than 
the median number of contracts = 1; otherwise = 0). Coefficients of 
interaction terms indicate the extent to which the variable has a different 
influence for schools with many contracts. 

Which features of a school or its context affect its success at getting 
youths desirable jobs? For these analyses, clerical jobs are used to signify 
desirable jobs for both groups, since large firms could not be distin- 
guished in the aggregate school data. For males and females, the larger 
cities increase the odds of getting desirable jobs in schools with few 
contracts (the coefficients on the simple variables), and this influence is 
not much different in schools with many contracts (table 4). For females, 
the oldest schools also confer similar benefits in schools with few con- 
tracts, and the effects do not differ in schools with many contracts. For 
males and females, the small (insignificant) disadvantage of the youngest 
schools over the slightly older postwar schools becomes an advantage if 
they have many contracts. However, this reversal is not significant for 
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TABLE 4 


REGRESSION FOR PERCENTAGE OF WORK-BOUND GRADUATES 


GETTING DESIRABLE JOBS 


Males Females 
Variable Coefficient Coefficient 

City) si dee ge iad Ee N 14.79* (5.38) 15.20* (5.39) 
City] esi ered Oaks Hehe wae reese 8.57 (5.51) 11.18* (5.78) 
Rurals EE — 1.53 (4.46) 2.32 (4.52) 
Old ests 28 ans shee NN ew Ee BS — 1.02 (3.81) 8.11* (3.89) 
EE .09 (5.90) .87 (5.94) 
Posts Eh NENNEN oh EEN NEE —9.20 (6.22) ~4.17 (6.54) 
KE EE 7.71* (2.03) 9.57* (2.02) 
Contract 23. eet dE SEENEN - 5.16 (8.48) 9.89 (8.81) 
Contract X Oil... 7.53 (7.19) 1.06 (7.19) 
Contract X Owi... — 6.09 (7.18) — 7.24 (7.48) 
Contract X Rural... —4.56 (6.27) — 17.30* (6.79) 
Contract X Oldest ...... 0... cece eee ee eee 9.01 (5.34) ~ 4,24 (5.69) 
Contract X Prewar ........ cece cue e eee 14.68* (7.90) 4.43 (8.06) 
Contract X Dostëp 00.0 e eee eee 17.64* (8.73) 10.81 (9.71) 
Contract X Hërank 2. ccc cee eee eee .14 (2.69) — 1.15 (2.76) 
Constant. ee TE enge e aE 4.08 (6.05) 29.89* (6.13) 
Adjusted Ki... 29.7% 28.3% 
EE 576 702 


NotTEe.—SEs in parentheses. 
* P <05. 


females, and, though significant for males, the same reversal is also seen 
in older (prewar) schools, so it may not be meaningful. Contracts, per se, 
have no significant influence in this model (nor do they have any influence 
in a model without the interaction terms). 

Turning to the findings pertinent to the hypotheses, we find that rank 
has strong effects in both analyses. Employers clearly allocate desirable 
jobs according to a school’s academic rank. Moreover, this effect is no 
different in schools with many contracts: the coefficient on the rank- 
contract interaction is very small and insignificant in both regressions. 
Contrary to the institutional critique hypothesis, the influence of school 
rank on desirable jobs is no smaller for schools with many contracts. We 
conclude that contracts do not weaken the relationship between school 
rank and desirable jobs. 


Allocation of Desirable Jobs within Schools 


What behaviors affect students’ chances of getting desirable jobs? Is hir- 
ing based less on grades than on nonacademic behaviors, as Bowles and 
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TABLE 5 


LOGIT ANALYSES FOR WoRK-BOUND GRADUATES GETTING DESIRABLE JOBS 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Clerical Jobs Clerical Jobs in Large Firms 
INDEPENDENT Males Males Females 
VARIABLES Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 

Grades........... .397* (,095) .451* (.143) .376* (.084) 
Rule violation. .... ~ .266 (.180) — .242 (.269) — .076 (.159) 
Latescewsesw fens — .267 (.263) ~.147 (.403) — 166 (.215) 
Activities. ........ .594* (.231) 206 (.395) 323 (.173) 
Leader........... —.531* (.197) — .453 (.289) -000 (.158) 
Intercept......... 2.764* (.380) 1.862* (.628) 2.750* (.358) 
N icon eit ore Mandates 345 345 357 


Nore.-—SEs in parentheses. 
* P< .05, 


Gintis imply? To analyze these questions, we use the senior survey to 
analyze their first full-time jobs after high school graduation (table 5). 
The logit model considers the influence of grades and four noncognitive 
variables: extracurricular activities, leadership in activities, being late to 
school, and rule violations. As noted, the most desirable jobs for males 
were clerical jobs, and the most desirable jobs for females were clerical 
jobs in large firms, so these were the dependent variables in these anal- 
yses. To increase comparability, we also run the male analysis for clerical 
jobs in large firms. 

The results are that grades have strong positive influences on getting 
desirable jobs for males and females. No other variable has consistently 
significant effects. Activities have modest positive influence, although 
they are significant only for males’ getting clerical jobs. Leadership has 
significant negative influence for males’ getting clerical jobs but not for 
the other two analyses.’ Rule violations and being late to school have 
negative influences in all analyses, albeit not significant. 

The Bowles-Gintis hypothesis is supported by the influence of activities 
(which is significant in one analysis and nearly so in the other two). 


6 Only students in general and commercial high schools are analyzed here, for the 
reasons noted above. It is noteworthy that even chances to get manual jobs in large 
firms, which are the second-choice jobs for males and which require fewer cognitive 
skills than clerical jobs, are also significantly affected by grades (Kariya and Rosen- 
baum 1988). 

7 Multicollinearity between leadership and activities is not a problem, for they corre- 
late less than .30. Leadership includes positions not listed as activities (e.g., leader of 
homeroom). 
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Bowles and Gintis also provide the only explanation we can imagine for 
leaders’ getting less desirable jobs. They say that leadership, though 
valued for middle-class jobs, is disvalued for working-class jobs that 
demand subordination (i.e., the jobs taken by students without college). 
It is noteworthy that leadership is disvalued only for males, whose initia- 
tives may be more threatening. However, contrary to the Bowles-Gintis 
hypotheses, activities and leadership do not have significant effects in two 
of the three analyses, and rule violations and lateness never have signifi- 
cant influences on desirable jobs, although their influences are in the right 
direction. 

Most striking, the Bowles-Gintis hypothesis that employers do not 
care about academic achievement is not confirmed. Japanese employers 
strongly stress grades. While participation and leadership in activities 
have some effects, students’ grades have the largest effects on whether 
they get desirable jobs (comparing coefficient/SE ratios). This is a particu- 
larly good test since grades are better indicators of academic achievement 
in Japan than in the United States. 

Finally, we turn to the central issue: the institutional critique hy- 
pothesis. Do school contracts protect students from the strict merit crite- 
ria imposed by markets? Do students’ grades have smaller effects on jobs 
obtained by contracts than on jobs outside contracts? The second model 
considers the effects of “contracts,” a variable indicating whether a con- 
tract exists between a student’s school and employer, and interaction 
terms of this dummy variable multiplied by each of the other variables 
(table 6). To conserve degrees of freedom in this large model, we com- 
bined males and females and included variables for sex and sex contracts. 
To avoid having two different kinds of jobs as dependent variables for 
males and females, we made the dependent variable clerical jobs in large 
firms. 

The analyses reveal that, when no contract exists, grades and sex have 
strong effects on desirable jobs, but nonacademic behaviors have no 
significant effects on jobs. The interaction terms indicate that leadership 
and lateness have significantly different effects in contract relationships 
than outside them, while the other two nonacademic behaviors have no 
different effects. The major difference in contract relationships is for 
grades, but the difference is the opposite of the hypothesis: grades have 
significantly greater effects in contract relationships than outside them.® 

Contrary to the institutional critique hypothesis, grades do not have 
diminished influence in contract relationships. Indeed, the contrary is the 


8 Analyzing this model with separate dependent variables (e.g., clerical jobs for males 
and clerical jobs in large firms for females) gave slightly different results (e.g., none of 
the nonacademic behaviors have different effects for contract jobs). The main finding, 
that grades have greater effects for contract jobs, remained unaltered. 
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TABLE 6 


LOGIT ANALYSES FOR WoRK-BOUND GRADUATES 
GETTING DESIRABLE JOBS 
(clerical jobs in large firms) 


Independent 
Variables Coefficient 
Grades. ........ ccc nce c cece Ea .288* (.129) 
Rule violation. e, ~ .076 (.250) 
Late EE .297 (.291) 
Activities’: NEEN ENN asus 5 364 (.271) 
Leaders. i sec. vvekssae sae sun cease 432 (.257) 
Kl EE — .857* (.291) 
Contract ek nean i oe nein — 160 (.714) 
Grades X Contract............... .218* (.103) 
Rule violation xX Contract......... .019 (.308) 
Late X Contrat... — .860* (.415) 
Activities X Contract............. 153 (.345) 
Leader xX Contract............... — .739* (.320) 
Sex X Contrat... .537 (.354) 


Intercept AEN ce ea tena eee 2.696* (.570) 


Note.—SEs in parentheses. N = 702. 
* P <05, 


case: grades have significantly stronger influence on students’ chances of 
getting good jobs in contract relationships. Rather than requirements’ 
being lowered in contract firms, youths are held to an even more stringent 
achievement requirement to get desirable jobs in contract firms. 


DISCUSSION 


This study describes an alternative to the individualistic market model 
and to U.S. practices, and it raises questions about many of our precon- 
ceptions. In contrast with the American youth labor market, which en- 
tails competitions among individuals, the Japanese system entails com- 
petitions both among institutions and among individuals. Institutional 
competition does not so much fit a monolithic bureaucratic model as it fits 
a modified market model in which competitions within and between in- 
stitutions offer some distinctive outcomes. 

Therefore, although. Japan’s institutional networks between schools 
and employers differ from both economic market models and from so- 
ciological personal network models (Granovetter 1974, 1985), these in- 
stitutional networks accomplish job matches that may compare favorably 
with those created by personal networks or individualistic markets. Com- 
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patibility between stability and efficiency is possible because employers 
and schools are institutions in competitive circumstances. 

This system shifts competition from the labor market to competitions 
among schools and among employers. Schools compete with each other to 
maintain or increase their shares of jobs and job contracts. Employers 
compete with each other to maintain or increase their shares of capable 
employees and the dependability of this supply. To maintain or increase 
their respective shares, schools and employers strive to please each other. 

Indeed, our findings indicate that achievement criteria have even 
stronger influences when institutional linkages exist. Apparently, link- 
ages can create exchanges based on universalistic achievement criteria, 
possibly reducing the risk of personal influences inherent in personal 
linkages (Granovetter 1985). In part, this may arise from the continuity 
and interdependence between institutions, which may foster dependable 
institutional relations that are independent of, and perhaps more endur- 
ing than, the particular individuals in the organizations. In part, it may 
arise from the competitive situation: both parties perceive pressures to 
maintain their commitment to merit criteria. 

This system offers clues for theorizing how institutions can affect job 
matches. Competitions among institutions are not ordinarily considered 
in labor-market models that view applicants and employers as the sole 
actors. While competitions among institutions have some market fea- 
tures, they differ from customary market models. Schools compete not in 
price but in dependable quality, which sometimes involves keeping the 
number of nominated students below the school’s quota if there are too 
few suitable applicants that year. When tempted to corrupt their stan- 
dards to help low-ability, high-SES students, Japanese schools may not 
deviate without risking their relationships to employers. Employers have 
similar constraints, and though they may deviate from merit criteria 
for noncontract selections, they cannot make many deviations without 
weakening their linkages with a school and risking a dependable supply 
of employees with dependable qualifications. Indeed, even in bad times, 
when labor is unneeded, they extend these job offers. The relationship is 
responsive but not in the ways ordinarily supposed by market models. 

These relationships are governed by institutional agreements, not by 
temporary market conditions, and the goals transcend current circum- 
stances. The teacher statement above poses the issue clearly, “Getting 
jobs is only a one-time experience for individual students, but it is re- 
peated year after year for schools.” Schools seek dependable future de- 
mand for students, and employers seek dependable future supply of em- 
ployees. Employers accept most school nominees and hire when they do 
not need new employees, and these actions are viewed as investments in 
the future continuity of their labor supply. Schools’ strict adherence to 
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standards hurts their job-placement records in some years, but it is also 
an investment in their relationships with employers. Although inefficient 
in the short run, these practices are seen as investments with long-run 
benefits. 

Economic models rarely consider how schools and employers invest in 
stable relationships to maintain their labor supply/demand, although Wil- 
liamson’s (1981) “transaction-specific investments” suggest the possibility 
of such investments. Moreover, economic models rarely consider schools 
as a part of the hiring transaction. In part, this reflects U.S. reality, for 
these features are less true in the United States than in Japan. However, 
reliance on the U.S. experience has prevented development of models 
that are applicable to institutional linkages. 

Do such linkages exist in the United States? Some recent educational 
reforms have similarities to Japanese linkages, although we are not aware 
of any programs that have such strong links as in Japan. A number of 
reformers have proposed “partnerships” between schools and employers 
(Seeley 1984; Timpane 1984), and several public school systems have 
sought to foster such linkages (including Atlanta, Chicago, and Boston). 
The accounts of “industry-school partnerships” indicate that businesses 
offer instructional resources, but the accounts are not clear about whether 
programs offer job assurances, authorize schools to nominate students, or 
rely strongly on grades (Neubauer 1986; Spring 1986). 

Small towns in the United States may also have linkages like those in 
Japan. In small towns, a few employers and schools may interact very 
regularly every year, which might lead to strong linkages, although the 
nature of the linkages is likely to differ from that in Japan. Unfortunately, 
little systematic evidence exists to indicate where and to what extent such 
linkages have actually been implemented or what actions schools and 
employers take to maintain these relationships. 

More generally, similar linkages may also occur in American higher 
education, and its relationships with other institutions. Some colleges 
regularly recruit the same number of students from certain high schools 
every year while not recruiting from other high schools of comparable 
quality. Guidance counselors in these high schools know the college re- 
cruiters, and these relationships may resemble Japan’s “semiformal con- 
tracts.” Similarly, some MBA programs regularly send the same number 
of graduates to certain major employers every year. The two institutions 
may have close interdependencies: MBA programs seek to improve their 
graduates’ success in getting jobs, while employers seek to list employees’ 
prestigious degrees (Burke 1984). Grades also affect which MBA students 
get the best jobs (Burke 1984), just as grades affect college graduates’ jobs 
(Crain 1984). These are often long-standing relationships, and schools 
and employers may make investments (sacrifices) to maintain these rela- 
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tionships. Little is known about how much long-term investing in institu- 
tional linkages occurs in the United States, what forms it takes, or how 
much it interferes with labor-market processes. We hope that this study 
raises these issues in a general form that can be studied in other settings. 

The Japanese system is also interesting because it delegates occupa- 
tional screening to schools, so youths’ competition for jobs occurs primar- 
ily inside high schools. Academic achievements are crucial determinants 
of Japanese youths’ job attainments, both among and within high 
schools. This makes school-work transitions smooth, stable, and highly 
predictable. 

This system also creates strong incentives for high school achievement. 
Since grades are very visible selection criteria, they notify youths of their 
relative positions in the “labor queue” (Thurow 1975). They make it easy 
for youths to anticipate their probable career options, to interpret how 
they are doing, and to increase their efforts or lower their plans accord- 
ingly. This delegated job selection also reinforces schools’ control over 
students, and it may also avert motivation crises for students eliminated 
from higher education since grades are still important for affecting job 
attainments. The continuing incentive for grades may keep students 
working harder and increase their basic skills and compliant work at- 
titudes (Kariya and Rosenbaum 1987; Kariya 19884). 

In contrast, American practices lack such unambiguous indicators 
of youths’ positions in the labor queue and such strong links between 
school and work. Since grades have little influence on youths’ wages or 
jobs and employers ignore grades in hiring high school graduates (Crain 
1984; Bills 1988), school performance has little payoff in any kind of job 
attainments, and such poor articulation may reduce youths’ school mo- 
tivation (Stinchcombe 1964). Bullock (1972) also finds that American 
work-bound youths lack motivation to study hard since they think that 
these efforts are rarely rewarded in the labor market. Thus, the ambi- 
guity of selection criteria for the school-work transition in the United 
States may interfere with youths’ acquiring marketable skills (Kariya and 
Rosenbaum 1987). 

While this system gives American youth more freedom of job choice 
and permits employers to use flexible and diverse criteria, it also deprives 
guidance counselors of clear information with which to advise youths’ 
choices. Lacking information to offer, counselors may respond either by 
giving no advice to work-bound students or by basing their advice on 
SES or racial prejudices. Studies indicate that both occur (Clark 1960; 
Karabel 1972; Heyns 1974). Similarly, this makes it difficult for youths to 
anticipate their probable options, to know how they are doing and 
whether they should increase their efforts or revise their goals (Rosen- 
baum 1976, 1980b). We speculate that this may have several kinds of 
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implications: (1) excessively high expectations, (2) postponed occupational 
preparation, and (3) little motivation to work hard in school. The delayed 
plans and high turnover of American youths may be due to excessive 
expectations and may be devices that “cool out” their aspirations (Clark 
1960). 

The Japanese system also has problems. It is criticized for stressing 
only grades and excluding other relevant criteria. Doubts are also raised 
about how relevant grades are to the job selections for which they are 
used. Indeed, teachers even express reservations about the selections they 
make. 

Yet these practices avoid many problems in the American system. 
Employers complain about the lack of good information about appli- 

. cants,? and business leaders complain about the poor basic skills of high 
school graduates they hire. Why then do employers ignore grades in their 
hiring decisions, while Japanese employers view grades as predictors of 
productive employees and even impose sanctions against schools depart- 
ing from this criterion? While one may speculate about these issues, little 
evidence is available. !° 

The American experience suggests that problems arise in a market 
system if market assumptions are not met, that is, if youth lack informa- 
tion or if their school efforts are unrelated to job rewards. The Japanese 
labor market offers clearer information and clearer incentives for high 
school achievement than the United States, and so its institutional link- 
ages provide the conditions necessary for market incentives to operate. 
Moreover, one must wonder whether using grades as the main criterion— 
regardless of its value for selection—may increase the achievement of all 
Japanese youths and thus may partly explain why the labor market treats 
them better. 

These United States—Japan comparisons have theoretical implications 
for understanding the relationship between education and work. This 
study illustrates an embedded market system that differs from those de- 
scribed in U.S. studies. Japan’s school-work transition is a formal institu- 
tional version of the networks job applicants use informally in the United 


9 This lack of information is said to explain why young applicants are not hired: to 
have more information about applicants, employers may require them to have previ- 
ous job experience. Youth rightly complain that previous job experience is impossible 
to get if all employers demand it. 

10 Some employers assert that grade inflation has so debased grades that they have no 
meaning, but strong correlations between grades and test scores suggest not (Jencks et 
al. 1979; yet see Sedlak et al. 1986). Are employers so anti-intellectual that they refuse 
to view school grades as useful signals of productive employees? Or are businesses’ 
stated concerns about academic skills concealing their real interest in recruiting docile, 
uneducated youth who will accept subordinate positions (Bowles and Gintis 1976)? We 
honestly do not know which, if either, of these is true. 
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States (Granovetter 1974, 1985). This study has shown the dynamic fea- 
tures of such an institutional system. It provides good information, de-. 
pendable sources of jobs for schools, and dependable sources of labor for 
employers. We find that rather than reducing the influences of achieve- 
ment on jobs, institutional links strengthen these influences. However, 
the theory does not explain why such institutional linkages are not used in 
the United States, and why fewer than 10% of American youths find jobs 
through school links. 

Our test also finds that grades have stronger and more consistent in- 
fluences in Japan than Bowles and Gintis predict, and several nonaca- 
demic behaviors have weaker and less consistent influences than pre- 
dicted. Since their predictions are intended to describe selection in any 
capitalist society, these findings indicate some limit to the generalizability 
of their propositions. Nonetheless, their prediction of positive influences 
of activities and negative influences of leadership are partially confirmed. 
The latter prediction is particularly striking because a “positively valued” 
attribute, leadership, has a negative influence in allocating desired jobs. 

These analyses also show a large gap in our knowledge of how employ- 
ers choose signals (Spence 1974). Accepted theory explains why selection 
criteria are chosen but not what attributes are used or how employers 
ascertain that an attribute is a signal of productive capacity. Although 
educational certificates are nearly universal signals, other criteria, like 
grades, school tracks, or ages, are not necessarily used as signals. Their 
use depends on institutional decisions or social beliefs about ability, and 
perhaps on the relative influence of schools on selections (Rosenbaum 
19804, 1986). That grades are important in Japan but not in the United 
States suggests that the selection of signals is not a simple function of 
technology or capitalism. We conclude that societies can differ consider- 
ably on the selection criteria used. 


APPENDIX 
Basic Variables in Regression Analyses (Tables 3 and 4) 


Dummy variables for school’s location: 
Cityi1—1 for schools in the seven largest cities in Japan, 0 otherwise 
City2—1 for schools in central cities in each prefecture except for 

City1, 0 otherwise 

City3—-1 for schools in other cities than City1 or 2 (omitted) 
Rural—1 for schools in rural areas 

Dummy variables for age of schools: 
Oldest—1 for school established before 1925, 0 otherwise 
Prewar—1 for school established between 1925 and 1945, 0 otherwise 
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Postwar—1 for schools established between 1945 and 1964, O other- 
wise (left out variable) 

Post65—-1 for schools established after 1965, O otherwise 

Other variables: 

General—1 for general high schools, 0 otherwise 

Commercial—-1 for commercial high schools, 0 otherwise 

Industrial—1 for industrial high schools, 0 otherwise 

Other—1 for other high schools, 0 otherwise (left out) 

HSrank—School ranking based on academic achievement in their 
school district (5 is the highest, 1 the lowest) 

Contract (table 4)—1 for more than median number of contracts, 0 for 
otherwise 


Variables for logit analyses (Tables 5 and 6) 


Grades—Students’ grades on a five-point scale; 5 is top grade 

Activities—1 for students active in extracurricular activities, 0 otherwise 

Leader—1 for student who was a representative in student council or 
leader of extracurricular activities or homeroom class, 0 otherwise 

Rule Violation—1 for students who violated school rules often, 0 for 
otherwise 

Late—1 for students who are often late to school, 0 for otherwise 

Sex—1 for males; 0 for females 

Contract (table 6)—1, a semiformal contract exists between a student’s 
school and employer; 0 otherwise 
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Travel as Performed Art! 
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Although travel has been performed, appreciated, and formally 
criticized as an art for at least five centuries, this cultural classifi- 
cation has yet to be taken seriously in the nascent field of tourism 
research. Present-day tourism is best understood as a recent mani- 
festation of an enduring art of travel whose performance entails 
movement through space in conventionally stylized ways. Sociolog- 
ical research on current and historical manifestations of this art can 
benefit from theoretical traditions developed in the study of other 
domains of expressive culture. Drawing on the sociology of art as. 
well as on recent literary scholarship, this paper proposes that the 
reproduction and modification of distinctive travel styles be exam- 
ined in terms of the social worlds of their producers. 


Social scientists working in the nascent field of tourism research have 
turned to various subfields of sociology, economics, geography, and an- 
thropology, as well as semiotics, for concepts and metaphors with which 
to illuminate travel behavior. Sociologists have focused on the marking of 
sights, on the staging of realities, and on tourist types, attitudes, roles, 
and institutions (MacCannell 1976; Schudson 1979; Cohen 1984). An- 
thropologists have studied tourism under the rubrics of ritual behavior 
(Graburn 1977, 1983a; Schwimmer 1973; Nash 1981; Cohen, Ben- 
Yehuda, and Aviad 1987), ethnic relations (van den Berghe 1980, 1984; 
MacCannell 1984), imperialism (Nash 1977), and host-guest transactions 
(Smith 1977). Economists and geographers have viewed tourism as a 
form of migration (Wolfe 1966; Schmitt 1968; Ethridge 1982) and as an 
industry (Bryden 1973; Finney and Watson 1975; Carlson 1980), treating 
travel movements as population “flows” (Williams and Zelinsky 1970; 


1 Without the sustained, multifaceted help of Cecilia Benoit and Volker Meja, I could 
not have completed the research on which this paper is based. I am grateful to the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada for financial support and 
to Nathan Adler, Zygmunt Bauman, Howard Becker, Catherine Elgin, José Limon, 
Victor Zaslavsky, and two anonymous reviewers of the American Journal of Sociology 
for criticism received during earlier stages of the work. Requests for reprints should be 
sent to Judith Adler, Department of Sociology, Memorial University of Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada AIC 587. 
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Matley 1976; Pearce 1982) and attempting to understand the dynamics of 
travel “markets” (Mathews 1978; Foster 1985). All have been concerned 
with tourism’s cultural, social, and economic effects (Kadt 1979; Lengyel 
1980; Mathieson and Wall 1982), and all have helped to highlight impor- 
tant aspects of both current and past travel practices. 

But the concepts of greatest explanatory power in the social sciences 
are those that do full justice to the figures of speech and ideas that have 
shaped a field of action. Travel has been written about and consciously 
practiced as an art for almost five centuries. Yet, although even present- 
day social scientists continue to call for its aesthetic perfection (Jakle 
1985, p. 308), travel’s enduring cultural classification as an art has yet to 
be taken seriously in current efforts to develop a theory of tourism. A few 
writers have made initial moves in this direction, most notably Graburn 
(1977), who suggests that the study of tourism can benefit from cross- 
cultural research on aesthetics. But these suggestions have never been 
systematically taken up. And, while economists have been unable to 
ignore the central role played by changes of fashion and taste in travel 
markets, the aesthetic dimension of travel activity—if recognized at all— 
remains pigeonholed as simply “the variable about which least is known 
at present” (Cosgrove and Jackson 1972, p. 19). 

Literary critics have devoted attention to shifting conventions govern- 
ing travel literature, and some of the best information available for a 
reconstruction of the social history of travel can be found in work on 
literary history (Klenze 1907; Michéa 1945; Brand 1957; Parks 1964; 
Burke 1968; Batten 1978; Fussell 1980; Howard 1980; Dodd 1982; Adams 
1983). Yet literary critics have been understandably prone to consider 
travel writings alone, censoring colleagues who blur the edges of this 
focus by seeking to interpret travel practices as well. Such a limitation 
may keep scholars safely within the fields of their trained competencies, 
and the educated proclivity to relate travel texts, first and foremost, to 
other texts effectively inhibits naive assumptions that they can be read as 
simple reflections of reality. But ultimately such an approach fails to do 
justice even to the texts and distorts the reconstruction of travel history. 
Those writers whose private letters, notes, and journals are now begin- 
ning to receive serious attention from literary historians consciously prac- 
ticed and perfected an art of travel, not simply an art of travel writing. 
Their texts were concerned with innovating or reaffirming norms of 
travel performance and with providing evidence that such norms had 
been honored in practice. 

Travel literatures have served as a means of preparation, aid, docu- 
mentation, and vicarious participation in a more widely conceived prac- 
tice that first became the object of public discourse in many European 
countries between the 15th and 18th centuries under such labels as arte 
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peregrinandi, prudentia arte apodemica, método apodemico de viajar, die 
rechte Reisekunst, and Part de voyager. Abstracted from their immediate 
contexts, tours and voyages—whether to Italy, Portugal, or the New 
World—came to be conceived as “travels” whose execution could be 
guided and publicly evaluated by the tenets of a single, internationally 
accepted “method” (Schudt 1959; Stagl 1980; Stewart 1978; Witthöft 
1980). By the end of the 18th century, German universities were offering 
courses in the art of travel (West 1978), and to this day popular travel 
narratives furnish ample illustration of continuing preoccupation with 
changing standards of travel performance. Travel has its canonized great 
traditions, its formalists (insisting that destination is unimportant), and 
its modernists (proclaiming the imminent end of the art). Even post- 
modernism has its corresponding travel aesthetic, which prescribes a 
playful posture toward commercial tourist cultures and integrates the 
“social impact” discourse of social science (Feifer 1985, p. 271). 

Those who believe that human productions and activities cannot be 
adequately understood without taking into account the meanings they 
hold for their producers have been amply cued to approach the history of 
travel and tourism after 1500 as the history of a self-consciously per- 
formed secular art whose sociological analysis can benefit from concep- 
tual tools and theoretical insights developed in the interpretation of other 
arts. 


WHEN IS TRAVEL ART? 


The analytic classification of any activity as an art is best justified in 
empirical and historical, rather than a priori or idealist, terms. Since the 
same object or event may function as a work of art at some times but not 
at others, the question “What is art?” is better rephrased as, “When does 
an object (or performance) function as a work of art?” (Goodman 1978, 
pp. 66-67). Travel undertaken and executed with a primary concern for 
the meanings discovered, created, and communicated as persons move 
through geographical space in stylistically specified ways can be distin- 
guished from travel in which geographical movement is merely incidental 
to the accomplishment of other goals. Whether skillfully fulfilling the 
conventions of a canonized tradition without any deviation, deliberately 
challenging received norms, or being led through the motions of a “pack- 
aged” performance designed and sold by others, the traveler whose activ- 
ity lends itself to conceptual treatment as art is one whose movement 
serves as a medium for bestowing meaning on the self and the social, 
natural, or metaphysical realities through which it moves. Performed as 
an art, travel becomes one means of “worldmaking” (Goodman 1978) and 
of self-fashioning. 
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The relationship between travel performances and the conventions 
guiding their production and interpretation is variable and ranges from 
ritualistic adherence to deliberate challenge. This bears mentioning in 
order to forestall the objection that travel performances lacking obvious 
elements of imaginative innovation, or those in which the performer 
exercises little more than the choice of purchase, do not merit the theoreti- 
cal consideration recommended here. As in other arts, the actual distribu- 
tion of creative control in any historical series of works is an important 
object of inquiry; control should not be presumed to rest exclusively or 
even primarily with the performers. Mass tourism differs from the 
medieval pilgrimage or the 17th-century voyage d’Italie no more than a 
Hollywood movie differs from an icon or a painting by LeBrun and, like 
the movie, may profitably be approached as a discrete, industrialized 
manifestation of an art with an enduring history. Travel performances of 
a folk culture, those directed by clergy or by tutors aspiring to profes- 
sional authority, and performances that are minutely scripted by printed 
guides and airline companies all set different kinds of limits to a perform- 
er’s choices. 

Recent sociological approaches to art have attempted to avoid an exclu- 
sive focus on the. production of communicative acts and the tendency to 
equate meanings with producers’ intentions (Jauss 1982). All symbolic 
works are subject to changing interpretations over time, and an artist’s 
first medium is the capacity of his audience to see meaning in his work 
(Geertz 1983, p. 108). The meanings created through travel performance 
are neither independent of its audiences and contexts of reception nor 
necessarily stable. 

In effect, travel may owe some of its cultural prestige, as well as its 
importance to persons’ lives, to the fact that, in carrying a performer 
beyond the world of routine home life, it yields observations, encounters, 
and episodes that are free to function as relatively abstract signifiers. Like 
“important” cultural texts, travel experience can provide enduring refer- 
ents for thought whose interpretation remains open to change (Ricoeur 
1971). Once inscribed in memory, photographs, or journals, a single 
travel performance may always be reinterpreted as saying something new 
in response to a new emotional need or cognitive query (Eco 1982). 

The baseline elements of any travel performance are space, time, and 
the design and pace of the traveler’s movement through both. As psychol- 
ogists and phenomenologists have stressed, human beings come to know 
space through “motor projects” (Merleau-Ponty 1964, p. 5). An itinerary 
translates the spatial order of a map into temporal sequence, defining 
proximity and distance in terms of time and feasibility. A traveler who 
has allotted a specified length of time to go “around the world” draws 
significance to himself and takes possession of a world defined through 
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that trajectory. Significations, shared with particular publics and nour- 
ished by an entire way of life, can be drawn from choices of dress, 
transport, accommodation, social relations maintained in transit, use of 
temporal and financial resources, foci of interest, cultivated forms of 
sensibility, dramatizations of motivation, and concluding testimonials. 
Although the art of travel centers on the imaginative construction of 
encounters and passages, it has always included means by which fleeting 
experiences could be permanently marked or inscribed. Some marks 
(such as graffiti) may be left in the place of passage, while others (albums, 
journals, curios, and gifts) testify in the home world to the traveler’s 
passage. All significations created and played on in travel performances 
draw sustenance from the whole lives of their producers and interpreters. 
While a sociology of travel history may take inspiration from recent work 
in semiotics (Butor 1974; Barthes 1979; Culler 1981), it should avoid any 
temptation to reify social action as a “text” susceptible to formal and 
insular readings or to grammatical analysis on the model of linguistics. 
Labor migrations, the forced marches of armies, and travel for com- 
mercial purposes normally fall outside the scope of the perspective I 
advocate here. But pilgrims consciously shaping their journeys to evoke 
valued visions of reality or spiritual qualities of the self, 17th-century 
virtuosi disciplining their sight-seeing to empiricist canons, and present- 
day tourists all fall centrally within it. The boundaries separating travel 
practiced as an art from travel undertaken for economic or other purposes 
are not necessarily distinctions of traveling populations or even of entire 
trips. Labor migrations presumably involve orientations of a different 
sort, but in some cases the distinction between tourism and migration has 
proved to be a function of age and income rather than of motivation and 
purpose (Schmitt 1968). Young males of the poorer classes have at times 
used the search for work as a pretext for a poor man’s Grand Tour (Adler 
1985), while one of the unpublicized motivations for the classic Grand 
Tour of the past was economic—rentiers found that fixed incomes went 
further abroad than at home (Barrows 1948, p. 172; Black 1985, p. 112). 
Professional and middle-class groups notoriously seek opportunities to 
combine work with travel valued for its own sake (Pape 1964; Greenblat 
and Gagnon 1983). Even war has been glossed with tourist significance; 
postcards carrying greetings from well-known battlefields were sold just 
behind the French front during World War I (Fussell 1980, p. 6). Any 
attempt to distinguish rigorously a consciously practiced “art” of travel, 
or even simply “leisure travel” and tourism, from more instrumental 
geographical movements must therefore guard itself against purifying a 
taxonomy of travel types at the expense of its adequacy. The production 
and reception of travel performances as art are best considered as one 
dimension, rather than a pure “type,” of activity, and the search for the 
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art needs to be carried out where it is in fact to be found, not, like the 
search for the proverbial lost purse, simply where the light is better. 


TRAVEL STYLES 


Since any cultural system is shaped by its own history as well as by 
extraneous influences, particular travels, travel sites, and institutions 
must be seen in relation to the historical development of travel traditions 
and of the travel art as a whole. The possibilities and limitations of even 
the least self-conscious travels are to a great extent determined by the 
state of the travel art itself: its norms, technologies, institutional arrange- 
ments, and mythologies. Adopting this premise entails a departure from 
most current sociological work on tourism, which rarely accords the 
weight of the past (expressed in consolidated institutions and referentially 
interlocked “bodies” of travel performances) the theoretical consideration 
it requires. (Admirable exceptions are Nash [1979], Britton [1982], Butler 
[1985], and Haug [1982].) 

In contrast to the study of other forms of expressive culture, the study 
of travel is still in its infancy—-comparable, perhaps, to the first system- 
atic development of the history of the visual arts in the 19th century. A 
preliminary identification and adequate description of historical and cur- 
rent styles of travel practice have yet to be accomplished; they would 
have the ultimate aim of explaining the emergence and eclipse of particu- 
lar travel styles in terms of the social relations and wider fields of cultural 
meaning that determine their development. Some travel historians and 
social scientists (Graburn 1983a; Feifer 1985) have appealed loosely to the 
notion of travel style, but there has been no explicit reflection on the 
implications of a concept long central to studies in literature and the arts. 
Recourse to the concept of style is still mainly limited to histories of travel 
writing (see Penrose 1942; Carrington 1947; De Beer 1952; Bideux 1981; 
Harder 1981; Lacoste-Veysseyre 1981; Chevallier and Chevallier 1984), 
but even a brief perusal of travel literature, or a short period of fieldwork 
among present-day tourists, is sufficient to suggest that styles of practice 
are numerous and, upon close analysis, as divisible into subcategories and 
phases of development as the panoply of styles in any other art’s history. 

The process of delimiting stylistic categories of travel is complex and 
involves a comparative grasp of some shared coherence that marks one 
body of travels off from previous, subsequent, and present practices. In 
some cases, such coherence may be shaped by travelers’ conscious devo- 
tion to an explicitly formulated code of performance, as was the case for 
an international style of 17th-century philosophical travel, disciplined by ` 
travel treatises and “directions” that were widely translated and pub- 
lished by Europe’s scientific academies. In other cases, such coherence 
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may point to common emulation of the same exemplary models of travel 
performance. The travel writings of Laurence Sterne and of Rousseau, 
for example, inspired emulative “sentimental” journeys in the late 18th 
century. A body of travel performances may be comparable to a school of 
painting or to an artistic movement. After the late 18th century, many 
travelers overtly gave themselves and their journeys such labels as “ro- 
mantic,” “picturesque,” “philosophical,” “curious,” and “sentimental.” 
But in all cases some of the elements constituting a recognizable travel 
style are reproduced unconsciously, out of common dependence on simi- 
lar technologies and institutions as well as shared preoccupations rooted 
in the whole pattern of a group’s life. 

From the outset, skepticism is warranted toward any ahistorical and 
abstract delineations of travel “types”—such ambitiously universalizing 
typologies, for example, as have purported to distinguish tourism neatly 
from “serious” travel or pilgrimage from tourism (Pfaffenberger 1983). 
Similarly, we should guard against scholarly narratives, long fashionable 
in other art histories, that suggest a unilinear temporal sequence of travel 
styles, implicitly appeal to ideas of evolutionary progress, or naturalize 
stylistic innovation, consolidation, and decline as immanent to the “life” 
of cultural forms. Ignoring minor traditions at the expense of canonized 
ones and naively foreclosing on the possible futures and changing inter- 
pretations of past performances, such narratives typically attempt to ex- 
plain single styles by a preconceived “spirit” of an “age.” 

The history of travel (like that of other arts) is best seen as a history of 
coexisting and competitive, as well as blossoming, declining, and recur- 
ring, styles whose temporal boundaries inevitably blur. When Goethe 
made his Italian journey of 1786, traveling in a manner that broke with 
many of the conventions of the Kavaliers Tour, he still found pilgrims on 
the road to Venice bearing the centuries-old insignia of scallop shell and 
pilgrim’s hat. Some hallmarks of an essentially medieval travel style were 
still intact at the end of the 18th century. And, although Goethe’s tour 
played a role in eclipsing the intellectual prestige of an earlier style of 
erudite travel, performances in that earlier mode continued to be enacted 
without modification throughout the 19th century (Klenze 1907, p. 86). In 
fact, the incidence of performances in a given style may actually increase 
as its cultural prestige declines. While some (though not all) historical 
periods may be characterized by the clear predominance, in either inci- 
dence or cultural prestige, of one travel style over others, and while new 
conjunctions of circumstance permit new practices, travel styles rarely 
appear or disappear with the neatness suggested by conventional travel 
histories. Like an underground stream, they gather force before they are 
noticed, disappear only to resurface again in modified guise, or, taking 
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hidden turns, give an appearance of novelty while drawing on enduring 
sources, 


STYLISTIC CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


Just as we should not expect to find any neat identification between a 
particular travel style and a well-defined historical age, so, in charting the 
advent of stylistic innovation in this art (as in others), we find that even 
the most extreme departures from tradition involve change in only a few 
conventions, while other long-standing ones remain unchallenged. Any 
travel style, no matter how seemingly new, is built on earlier travel 
traditions. The preservation of these fragments of tradition owes as much 
to their being built into travel technologies and into the infrastructure on 
which travelers depend as it does to continuities of intellectual and aes- 
thetic orientation. Change in any of the conventions that together define 
an established style tends to require corresponding changes in travel tech- 
nology or social arrangements, and there are limits to how much trouble 
even deliberately innovative travelers will take. 

There is considerable continuity in the marvels listed in guides to Rome 
written between the 12th and 18th centuries, as well as in the pattern of 
the tours they recommend. Although the balance of interest in Christian 
and classical objects and the mode of sensibility cultivated in relation to 
them had changed, Grand Tourists visiting Rome during the 18th century 
carried on much of the program established by pre-Renaissance pilgrim- 
age; continuity of destination carried with it considerable continuity in 
travel design (Burke 1968). 

Similarly, while 17th-century English virtuosi traveling to Italy wrote 
with considerable skepticism about the wonder-working religious relics 
they were shown by their guides, they did take the road to Loretto and 
other pilgrim shrines with striking frequency. Many of the objects once 
sacred to pilgrimages lost religious significance only to be integrated into 
later travel styles as interesting “curiosities” or as examples of superstition 
that Protestant travelers were duty bound to document and expose. While 
this undoubtedly reflected interest in the church as a major political and ` 
ideological force, it is also true that centuries of pilgrim travel, with well- 
established routes, coaching services, inns, and professional guides, made 
it easier to make routine visits to hallowed sites than to nontraditional 
destinations. In short, travel performances spanning several centuries 
reveal striking continuities despite major changes in cultural orientation. 

As in other spheres of cultural activity, not only do stylistic “breaks” in 
some travel conventions leave others intact, but a single traveler may 
practice disparate travel styles or a single trip display a mix of conven- 
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tions from diverse traditions. Scientific travelers of the late 18th and 19th 
centuries often singled out for attention objects that satisfied picturesque 
and romantic canons of interest or interspersed naturalistic “observa- 
tions” with religious and patriotic meditations (Cobbe 1979; Stafford 
1984). One cannot take at face value even the seemingly straightforward 
matter of continuity or rupture in the conventions governing choice of 
travel destination when considering an art that creates meaning through 
play with richly symbolic spaces. An underlying conceit that time can be 
changed with place—that the past of the traveler’s home culture can be 
directly experienced elsewhere in the world, or its future foreseen among 
more “advanced” peoples—has given allegorical resonance to even the 
most realist trips. At first glance, there seems to be a striking difference 
between early Western pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 18th-century 
explorations of the New World, or between Greece and the Swiss Alps as 
19th-century destinations. Such disjunctures are less complete than they 
seem, however. Some 18th-century travelers believed themselves among 
the ancient Hebrews when they encountered North American and Pacific 
natives (Clifford 1986). And after their defeat by the French in 1798, the 
Swiss were widely idealized by other Europeans as ancient Greeks (Ber- 
nard 1978, p. 24). When early ethnographic or scientific travel perfor- 
mances were dramatized as quests for contact with living exemplars of 
biblical mores, rigid distinctions between them and earlier forms of pil- 
grimage blur. Similarly, once symbolic substitutions and displacements 
have been taken into account, ancient Greece (whether visited on the 
shores of the Mediterranean or in a landlocked Alpine valley) displays 
remarkable salience, across disparate styles of performance, as a 19th- 
century travel destination. 

Discrete stylistic elements are no more likely to characterize a single 
traveler, trip, or travel culture than an age. Travels sharing a style may 
be analyzed as composites, revivals, modifications, and quotations of 

_earlier performances. Often a style achieves significance through prac- 
titioners’ deliberately distancing themselves from earlier or adjacent prac- 
tices. Medieval pilgrims contrasted themselves with those who traveled to 
satisfy “curiosity,” considered a vice at the time (Zacher 1976; Howard 
1980, p. 23); 17th-century scientific travelers, on the other hand, sought 
to distinguish themselves from purveyors of hearsay by strenuously em- 
phasizing their curiosity, a passion that had been rehabilitated to connote 
scrupulous care for truth. 

Any reconstruction of the meanings that particular travel performances 
hold for their publics must take into account the expectations they alter, 
as well as those they fulfill, and the expressive choices implicitly rejected 
in the course of their accomplishment. For this, it is necessary to avoid 
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hindsight and examine travels in light of the reigning models of their 
time. Early automobile touring cannot be understood without taking into 
account that the first motorists, far from regarding the car as an alterna- 
tive to the horse and carriage, saw it as a means to recapture some 
features of coaching experience by avoiding mass railway transport (Be- 
lasco 1979). To appreciate the manner in which any style of travel con- 
structs a world for its participants, one must hold in focus the excised 
features of other worlds, constructed through earlier or adjacent prac- 
tices. 


ENACTED TROPES 


Of particular importance are historical breaks and continuities in the 
underlying narrative structures, or story lines, on which the meanings of 
travel performances are founded. The representation of the trip as an 
allegorical miniature of earthly life, or as search for a vantage point from 
which to grasp and understand life “as it really is,” has long been a master 
narrative, even for secular travel styles. The search for direct experience 
of another time through change of place is another—sustained by West- 
ern mythologies of history. Germans in the 18th century went to England 
to contemplate their own future (Bayne-Powell [1951] 1972), much as 
20th-century radicals went to postrevolutionary Russia (Enzensberger 
[1973] 1974, pp. 129-77) and came home to testify, “We’ve seen the 
‘future, and it works.” The promise of time travel has become standard 
fare in commercial tourist appeals, with many tourist destinations fea- 
tured as surviving remnants of an earlier, or even “timeless,” way of life. 
Other long-enduring story lines or tropes that, through multiple transfor- 
mations, transcend any single travel style include the discovery of new 
territory, the search for a “homeland of the soul,” the desire to fortify the 
mind with an anodyne of beautiful memories, the study of the “book” of 
the world, and the exploration of terrestrial paradise or hell. 

The so-called voyages of discovery created a cultural epic that set the 
mold for many later travel postures. A long line of travel criticism, exclu- 
sively equating the art of travel with this tradition and observing that 
conditions favorable to its reproduction are on the wane, has proclaimed 
the “end of travel” and mocked its epigone performances. “This is a game 
which is losing its interest,” declared Joseph Conrad ([1923] 1926, p. 129): 
“Presently there will be no back-yard in the heart of Central Africa that 
has not been peeped into.” The lament remains standard fare in recent 
travel literature (Fussell 1987, pp. 651-53). 

The search for a homeland of the soul, accompanied by play with the 
ambiguity between literal, geographical space and psychic or metaphor- 
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ical space, can be traced from narratives of early pilgrimage through 
18th-century neoclassical Italian tours to its abbreviated statement in 
current tourist brochures. Typically, the aim of the play is the internaliza- 
tion and retention, through symbolic representation, of relationship to a 
real place that, having once been glimpsed and identified with cherished 
values, must be relinquished. In a double movement of projection and 
reinternalization, values are emblematically fixed in landscape and reap- 
propriated through encounter with literal geography. Criticism of travel 
performances based on this kind of iconic play has typically sought to 
accent one pole of the metaphor at the expense of the other, insisting, like 
St. Jerome, that Jerusalem is better sought in one’s heart than through a 
real pilgrimage East. 

The treatment of the world as a book, and of travel through it as a 
commentary on other texts or even as a democratic alternative to textual 
learning, can be traced to Plotinus and Augustine, who read the Book of 
Nature as a commentary on scripture. Richard Lassels, in his enormously 
influential Italian Voyage (1697, p. 2), praised travel as an “excellent 
commentary upon histories” and continued, “They that never stir from 
home read only one page of this book . . . and dwell always upon one 
lesson.” Like other root metaphors, the idea of the world as a book and of 
travel through it as a “moving Academy or true Peripatetic Schoole” 
(Howell 1642, p. 8) has involved supplementary metaphors and correlates 
in action. Courtesy books of the 17th century, which treated travel on the 
Continent as “graduation to a higher form,” advised parents to request 
regular written evaluations of their children’s progress from accompany- 
ing tutors (Gailhard 1678, p. 23). 

The search for paradise isles has long lent itself to commercial exploita- 
tion (Wagner 1977; Cohen 19820) and is suggestively illuminated by stud- 
ies of the literary pastorale (Williams 1973; Turner 1979). The temporary 
suspension of inequality in a courteous courtship between social classes, a 
definitive feature of literary pastorale, is an enduring motif in tourist 
appeals as well. The tradition of descents into hell, including journeys to 
present and past battlefields, slums, leper colonies, concentration camps, 
famine fronts, and other places of intense suffering, has been more re- 
sistant, though not impervious, to commercialization. A Swiss travel 
agency, offering excursions to Verdun in 1920, promised “an unbeliev- 
ably impressive picture of horror and frightfulness” (Kraus [1920] 1977, 
p. 71). As the modern tourism industry is driven, like other industries, to 
expand and diversify its products for accurately targeted and well- 
differentiated markets, hitherto minor traditions—-among them the ex- 
ploration of infernal terrain—will no doubt increasingly be tapped for 
commercial purposes. 
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CULTURAL CORRESPONDENCES 

No cultural domain stands alone. The tropes enacted in travel find simul- 
taneous expression in other areas of culture, and parallels can be dis- 
cerned between travel styles and religious and political ethos, scientific 
epistemology, literature, painting, or music. The problem of accounting 
for such convergence and of tracing paths of influence is familiar to 
scholars of other arts. Parallels with activity in other cultural domains 
can be found in changing fashions of travel destination, in the focus of 
travel interest, in forms of sensory cultivation, and in dramatizations of 
motivation. 

The heterogeneous focus of attention and of collecting activity on the 
classic Grand Tour was echoed in the “polyglot effect” of 18th-century 
curiosity cabinets and “poetic gardens” and reflected epistemological 
classifications of early scientific research (Hodgen 1964; Bunn 1980; Sha- 
piro 1979). Self-designated picturesque travelers of the 19th century de- 
liberately transposed aesthetic theory developed in academies of painting 
to the new sphere of landscape appreciation (Gilpin 1794). And early 
romanticism found its travel expression in the formal structure of 
itineraries (through the dramatization of impulsive design and ever- 
receding destinations) in the cultivation of experiences of sensory fusion 
and visionary gazing, in an elegiacal preoccupation with ruins, and in 
the elaboration of the irrational nature of travel motivation as “wander- 
lust.” 

Correspondences with political ideology can often be discerned in 
norms regulating travel manners and deportment as well as in choices 
of destination. While the noblesse de robe of prerevolutionary France 
idealized Italy as a bastion of ancien régime values, the philosophes 
treated a decision to travel to England as, in itself, a laudable statement 
of commitment to progress. Even taste in landscape may involve a natu- 
ralization of political ideologies, as social values are metaphorically read 
into nature (Gritti 1967; Williams 1973; Boyer 1975; Lefaivre and Tzonis 
1977; Turner 1979). To the extent that travel movements play over maps, 
forging adventure out of the stuff of border crossings and intrusions, 
defining territories through comparison, and ritually appropriating them 
through many means, they give a vivid, experiential dimension to polit- 
ical ideas. Medieval pilgrimage was one of the rituals through which 
Christendom was constructed as a cultural reality. And the emergence of 
the Grand Tour in the 15th and 16th centuries coincides with the super- 
session of Christendom by the idea of Europe and with a new interest in 
nations and differences between them (Hay 1957). Ultimately, correspon- 
dences between travel performances and other cultural expressions point 


to a unified sensibility, shaped by identifiable practices (though not neces-. ` 
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sarily shared by an “age”) and brought to consciousness through different 
means, travel among them. 


TRAVEL WORLDS AND PERFORMANCE CONVENTIONS 


A distinct style of travel implies collectively sustained and successfully 
transmitted conventions of performance. A single code need not be fully 
shared by those whose concerted efforts yield a recognizable style of 
performance, since consistency of outcome can result from conventionally 
governed patterns of cooperation between different segments of a division 
of labor. Such segments, taken together, form the social “world” that 
reproduces performances in one or several styles (Becker 1982). There 
may be overlap in the personnel and institutions of travel worlds, and a 
single cooperative network may produce more than one style of perfor- 
mance. The audiences for whom travelers perform are crucial to any 
travel world, and anticipations of their responses, as well as their direct 
interventions, play a constitutive role in the production of journeys. 
Travel audiences are also one source of explicitly articulated standards of 
performance, as they voice expectations regarding the honor of various 
itineraries, the technologies with which trips are appropriately produced, 
the timing and duration of travel movements, the sources of accompany- 
ing commentary (texts, tutors, guides), and the manner in which perfor- 
mances should be “marked.” 

Travel technologies have often been elevated to core normative status, 
entire travel cultures taking shape around the vaunted superiority of 
particular means of transport (Mergen 1985). In the mid-17th century, 
coach travel was resisted by some as too “soft,” whereas 19th-century 
tastemakers such as John Ruskin contrasted it favorably with the vulgar- 
ity of railway transport and claimed that “all traveling becomes dull in 
exact proportion to its rapidity” (Schivelbusch 1979, pp. 60, 77). In our 
own day, train travel has come to be nostalgically cultivated as a slow- 
paced alternative to the airplane, and even aesthetes of vagabondage, 
who once dismissed the railway as incompatible with the true (pedestrian) 
art of tramping (Lindsay 1916), now emphasize the skill required by train 
jumping, in contrast to hitchhiking (Stiff 1930; Bruns 1980, p. 24; Harper 
1982, p. 154). 

All standards of travel performance, whether systematized in hand- 
books of method and backed by the authority of formal institutions (such 
as the “rules” promulgated by Europe’s 17th-century academies) or trans- 
mitted informally and orally (such as the “road culture” of 19th-century 
journeymen or present-day hitchhikers [Cohen 1973; Mukerji 1978]), in- 
clude proscriptive as well as prescriptive norms. In the 17th century, 
deliberate efforts by the Royal Society were required to change the as- 
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sumption that entering workshops or speaking with illiterate mechanics 
compromised the honor of a touring aristocrat and that interest in such 
sites was not fitting for a gentleman (Houghton 1941). An analysis of any 
travel culture is incomplete unless it pays some attention to the self- 
imposed prohibitions, however implicit, of those who sustain it. 

Insofar as stylistic continuity or change implies a parallel stability or 
break in established patterns of cooperative activity and status distribu- 
tion, shifts in fashions of travel performance always involve nonaesthetic 
considerations (Becker 1982). Any major change in a travel style affects 
the social and economic interests of those whose concerted activity has 
sustained it. Such interests range from direct economic investment in the 
infrastructure of production to intellectual investment in the perspective 
on the world that a particular style confirms and status investment: in the 
hierarchy of honor and reputation supported by its practice. Because 
changes in travel conventions are consequential for social relations, travel 
canons are subject to heated moralizing. For centuries, there have been 
debates on authentic travel practices and their supposed degradation. 
Early tracts debated the merit of long-distance pilgrimage or the advan- 
tages and corruptions of the Grand Tour; Current ones often attempt to 
distinguish between “serious” travel and “mere” tourism. All such mor- 
alizing defends or challenges the material and status interests not only of 
the direct producers of particular travel styles but also of those whose 
metaphysics and social ideologies are confirmed by performances in these 
styles. Too frequently, scholars of travel and tourism have unrefiectively 
adopted a partisan posture in these debates without first laboring to 
situate all passionately held aesthetic and moral convictions about travel 
in relation to the social interests of their advocates. 

Elements of travel style are often adopted by social groups PA than 
those in which they originated. Their drift may be either up or down the 
social hierarchy as well as between ethnic or national groups. Middle- 
class appropriation of the aristocratic Grand Tour during the 18th cen- 
tury and the subsequent democratization of tourism are well-chronicled 
(and sometimes lamented) examples of downward mobility. The declin- 
ing status of automobile touring, once car ownership was no longer an 
elite privilege, is another (Hugill 1985). Elite adoption of lower-class 
travel styles has received less attention, but the middle-class vogue for 
pedestrianism and picaresque adventure in the 19th century, with its 
reliance on techniques and institutions of artisanal tramping, provides an 
example of upwardly mobile travel conventions (Adler 1985). 

The “same” social groups may sponsor a wide variety of travel prac- 
tices over time. Advice for a 16th-century English aristocrat’s Grand 
Tour frequently suggested visits to theaters of war, where a young gentle- 
man could apprentice himself in the military arts and test his valor (Essex 
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[1596] 1892; Cliffe 1969, p. 79). Later travel advice omitted reference to 
this military dimension entirely, concentrating instead on the develop- 
ment of proficiency in foreign tongues and polite graces. By the 18th 
century, travel guides for “persons of quality” had come to insist on at 
least perfunctory observation of mining, agriculture, and manufacturing 
processes. Such changes of interest reflect the transformation of the aris- 
tocracy from a military to an office-holding elite that was increasingly 
driven to seek legitimacy on the basis of “noble” accomplishment and was 
heavily invested in many forms of commercial and industrial activity 
(Kelso 1964; Labatut 1978; Bush 1984). 

Travel styles are often loosely attributed to vaguely defined social 
classes. Ideally, any such analysis should be pressed to fine-tune its 
specification of class segments. Thus, it has been suggested that the 
Grand Tour was one badge of elite standing in 17th- and 18th-century 
England, new families adopting the practice when they arrived (Jenkins 
1983, pp. 198, 227). But quite different levels of expenditure were re- 
quired to sustain the dignity of a peer and that of a mere gentleman on 
tour. And firstborn sons, far more likely than their siblings to be sent 
abroad, were also granted significantly greater allowances, which en- 
abled them to pursue different travel aims (Stone 1965, pp. 692—701; 
Mingay 1963, pp. 137-41). 

Nationality, ethnicity, religion, age, gender, and profession continue, 
as they have in the past, to anchor distinctive travel styles and provide 
markets for specialized travel services. Gender is now receiving some 
attention among travel historians (Middleton 1965; Allen 1980; Russell 
1986) and forms the basis for more than one publisher’s series of travel 
books. However, this attention has thus far been limited to biographical 
emphasis on female travelers for readers’ admiration. Sociological sen- 
sitivity to the significance of gender for travel performance will require 
recognizing “engendered” features of male travel practices and becoming 
alert to the use of travel as a vehicle for symbolically challenging and 
evading gender restrictions as well as focusing with greater precision on 
institutional selection for male or female participation in any given travel 
style (see Mortier 1986). 

When a travel style is infused with nationalist significance, citizenship 
may limit the range of its appreciation and practice (Nicholson 1956; Moir 
1964; Moeran 1983; Graburn 19830). State measures deliberately de- 
signed to promote, monitor, or inhibit the mobility of specific national 
groups, as well as national fiscal policies and rates of currency exchange, 
have always had an immediate effect on the distribution of travel oppor- 
tunity. Travel destinations become open or closed possibilities after fluc- 
tuations in political spheres of influence, and, since the 17th century, 
resident embassies have helped to sponsor travel opportunity along na- 
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tional lines. In our own period of highly rationalized tourism manage- 
ment and planning, nations relying on tourism as an export industry and 
source of foreign exchange take many measures, including visa regula- 
tions, to solicit visitors from some countries while discouraging those of 
others. The passport, which signifies that a traveler is backed by the 
protection of a powerful state ready to intervene on his behalf or repa- 
triate him if necessary, is often his most valuable, indeed his only truly 
necessary, property. Guaranteeing immunity from travel hazards faced 
by relatively propertyless people, that is, those protected only by weak 
states or by none at all, a passport may literally save a traveler’s life. 
Thus, risk is differentially distributed along national lines for otherwise 
identical travel performances. 

As collective undertakings, all arts are sustained by many who are only 
peripherally credited with their production, and travel is no exception. 
This is one reason why travel performances cannot be understood with 
reference to travelers alone. In a manual entitled The Art of Travel; or, 
Shifts and Contrivances Available in Wild Countries, a Victorian an- 
thropologist and eugenist advised, “On arriving at an encampment, the 
natives commonly run away in fright. If you are hungry, or in any need of 
what they have, go boldly into their huts, take just what you want, and 
leave fully adequate payment. It is absurd to be over-scrupulous in these 
cases”; “If some of the natives [bearers] take their wives, it gives great life 
to the party. . . . They are invaluable in packing up [and] though they do 
everything, are maintained at trifling expense” (Galton 1855, pp. 85, 
82-83). Like comparably exploitative current styles of travel, the “art” to 
which Galton refers can be sustained only as long as particular forms of 
inequality endure. 

The institutions that support a style (commercial companies, scientific 
societies, informal networks of association, the state, the church, or the 
family), and the interests they hold in its promotion or modification, must 
be given analytic priority in any delineation of social determination. The 
medieval church, a striking example of a premodern multinational corpo- 
ration heavily invested in the travel business, used the dispensation of 
indulgences and the distribution of hostels to structure the timing and 
destination of pilgrimages for economic and political ends (Sumption 
1975). Persons holding a monopoly in any of the services on which a style 
of travel depends, as well as patrons and hired assistants, are in a particu- 
larly strong position to determine features of its performance. Grand 
Tours of the 17th and 18th centuries required financial and social re- 
sources controlled by the heads of elite families, whose continuing sup- 
port had to be solicited through a correspondence that reassured them 
that the performance remained in the family interest (Thomson 1937, 
pp. 95—110). On the other hand, intellectuals without the means to make 
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such a tour on their own traveled as tutors and played a prominent role in 
defining its norms. In fact, the travel ideal promulgated in their treatises 
can be interpreted as a form of class politics through which intellectuals 
attempted to “civilize” the class culture of their social superiors, winning 
some degree of professional stature as travel experts and gaining decision- 
making power at the expense of both parental authority and local guides 
(Gailhard 1678). In the last analysis, in this as in other arts, any order of 
production is best regarded as a negotiated one, susceptible to changes 
effected by even low-status, auxiliary persons. 

The process by which stylistic innovation is set in motion, routinized, 
or resisted in travel worlds is worth attention. It can, for example, be 
discerned in changes of editorial policy for the guidebooks that serve as 
manuals of sensibility (Hale 1954, pp. 119~22). When travel styles are not 
firmly established, travelers may be forced to seek “cover” under other 
activities, or to couch metaphorically the new in terms of the known. For 
example, pioneers of pedestrianism often allowed themselves to be taken 
for peddlers and tramps when they rambled with their knapsacks through 
the 19th-century countryside (Stevenson [1879] 1895; Taylor 1848; Mer- 
riwether 1886). When travel styles are so thoroughly institutionalized as 
to leave little room for innovation or individuality in their performance, 
they must be sustained by an evaluative preference for tradition, or else 
their practitioners risk derision as passive “herds,” “flocks,” or “swarms” 
by a culture that reserves praise for pathbreaking. It should not be as- 
sumed, however, that routinization inevitably presages the decline of a 
style. Traditions of travel performance may be maintained relatively in- 
tact for centuries or go out of fashion within a decade, depending on the 
stability of their institutional support and the continued vitality of the 
interests to which they speak. 


SOCIOLOGY OF TRAVEL AS SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


A sociology of travel merges with the sociology of knowledge and the 
critique of ideology. Its greatest challenge is to interpret the meanings 
that travel performances hold for practitioners and their publics and to 
show the relationship between these meanings and other social practices. 
At least since the time of Herodotus, who is sometimes described as the 
first tourist, travel has been explicitly pursued for the sake of knowledge. 
Undertaken as a way of acting on consciousness, travels performed in a 
particular manner do not merely reflect views of reality but create and 
confirm them. Playing with the body, space, and time in which the 
traveler lives his life, travel differs from arts involving deliberate con- 
structions of completely fictive time, space, and character. But, like the 
greatest arts, travel serves to invoke realities that cannot be encountered 
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in the same way through any other means and yields its knowledge by 
recourse to some classic aesthetic devices: framing, distancing, isolating 
and emphasizing some senses at the expense of others, representing al- 
legorically, and using metonymy. 

Experiences undergone in the course of travel are bounded from those 
of home life, its work routines, social relations, and hierarchies of rele- 
vance. Travel landscapes, once left behind and frozen in memory, are 
more suitable for idylls than are the spaces in which daily business con- 
tinues to be transacted. Nonrepeatable encounters with strangers more 
easily serve metonymic functions, delivering unambiguous exemplifica- 
tory knowledge of “the Frenchman,” “Italy,” “the Third World,” or even 
“humanity,” than the multiplicity of open-ended and complex contacts of 
life in a home territory. Observations and experiences occurring only once 
in a lifetime, or even only once every year, gain in intensity and (like 
“important” cultural texts) function as relatively abstract signifiers, open 
to changing interpretation and use. Paradoxically, disorientation and lack 
of knowledge pertinent to a travel site only further free encounters to be 
seized as the stuff of private dream and enacted myth. 

Insofar as travel can anchor visions of reality in particularly vivid or 
pleasurable personal experience, pursued in seeming freedom from the 
coercion of authority, its powers of ideological transformation and con- 
firmation may be unusually potent. Although notoriously cultivated as 
a form of “cultural capital” and a strategy for lending social authority 
to one’s own opinion, travel has equally served to buttress the inner 
conviction of truths that otherwise had to be accepted on faith. Through- 
out the 18th century, courtesy writers compared the yield of well- 
performed travels to the taking of dowry, and even now travel continues 
to be figuratively treated as a form of personal appropriation. “It is to a 
certain extent true when we say to ourselves: ‘the world belongs to me,’ ” 
writes one modern tourist. “To get the full value of our heritage we must 
see it for ourselves” (Michael 1950, p. 10). That the world thus invoked 
and grasped is often naively taken for a natural one, unmediated by social 
or cultural authority (“existence as it really is”), only amplifies rather than 
diminishes the ideological significance of travel rituals. 

Early treatises on the art of travel exhibit the Scholastic assumption 
that travel knowledge is gained primarily through discourse—with the 
living and the dead~—and imitation. The purpose of travel was to learn 
other tongues and to speak with eminent men. After delineating national 
character through short lists of virtues and vices, 16th- and 17th-century 
writers enjoined travelers to appropriate the best traits of each nation 
while leaving its worst aside. But this emphasis on gaining knowledge 
through discourse and imitation gradually changed. With repeated, jurid- 
ical reference to the superiority of eyewitness observation over hearsay, 
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writers began to privilege travel observation as a way of coming to know 
the world (Dallington 1605; Kirchnerus [1611] 1978; Lithgow 1614; How- 
ell 1642). By the 18th century, some travel guides included standard lists 
of questions and columns of blank tables wherein a traveler might enter 
statistical information (Bernard 1715; Tucker [1757] 1970; Volney [1795] 
1822; Berchtold 1789). An explicitly labeled style of “philosophical 
travel” thus came to develop a rudimentary methodology for premodern 
research in the social and natural sciences, and a prehistory of sociology is 
to be discovered in earlier travel discipline (Hodgen 1964; Stagl 1970; 
Broc 1974; Defert 1982; Adler 1989). 

Moral debate over particular travel styles has usually involved a cri- 
tique of the realities they appeared to confirm. In past centuries, critics 
were primarily concerned with the traveler’s just apprehension of the 
home to which he would return and toward which he held his only 
obligation. Any pilgrimage that distracted attention from an omnipresent 
God or from home duties was impious (Giles 1976). Any Italian or Conti- 
nental tour that eroded loyalty to national institutions was bad educa- 
tional practice. In the late 20th century, however, tourism has almost 
exclusively been criticized for placing travelers in a false relationship to 
the countries through which they travel and for deforming the cultures 
and economies of their hosts. Particularly when the “tourist-receiving 
countries” (to use a planner’s parlance) are poorer and less powerful than 
the “tourist-generating regions,” leisure travel is condemned as a hedo- 
nistic practice involving blind indifference to surrounding misery (Turner 
and Ash 1975). In many political novels and films, the figure of the tourist 
has become a familiar comic foil whose quest for amusement and seeming 
obliviousness to where he really is serve to underline the harshest features 
of reality. 

Recent debate on tourism development in the Third World, when not 
primarily focused on its economic impact, has been concerned with the 
deformation of native cultures as they become “staged” for commercial 
consumption and misrepresented through the distorting lens of marketing 
imagery (Britton 1979; Kadt 1979; Nash 1981; Albers and James 1983, 
1988). Nationalists in tourist-receiving countries have been particularly 
sensitive to any perpetuation of a racist or colonialist vision, sometimes 
demanding that arcadian imagery be replaced by a kind of nationalist 
realism. Such discourse parallels attacks on escapism or “pap” in other 
areas of expressive culture and ideological battles waged over the ade- 
quacy to “reality” of their representations. 

All travel styles link representations of reality with deliberately cul- 
tivated forms of subjectivity, throwing the traveler as a figure into relief 
as well as charting the ground against which this figure moves. Travel 
disciplines in the 17th and 18th centuries, typically emphasizing emo- 
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tional detachment and scrupulous habits of careful observation, invoked 
not only a particular kind of world but also a self capable of encom- 
passing a vast multiplicity of external “things” without being over- 
whelmed. Romantic or sentimental travelers of the past century sought 
episodes for cultivating feeling and confirming the self as a seat of sensi- 
bility. Others enacted heroic romances in which to create and test them- 
selves as protagonists or sought occasions for sartorial play with disguise 
and identity, trying to sound a “natural” man or “other” self unknown in 
everyday life at home. Some travel exploits seem designed to display their 
protagonists’ protean facility in adapting to their surroundings; others 
highlight the uncompromising rectitude with which personal and cultural 
identity is maintained after its habitual props have been removed. Travel 
lends itself to dramatic play with the boundaries of selfhood, and the 
character ideals of the performers and their audiences are as various as 
the performances. But no description of travel style can be complete 
without attention to the kind of character, as well as the form of reality, 
that it is designed to test and confirm. Enduring identities are often 
narratively constructed on the basis of brief adventures (Scheibe 1986). 

The art of travel has been represented by intimate, small-scale works 
and also imperial, sweeping ones; it has had its hacks and its innovators, 
its naive amateurs, adventuring before the eyes of a family audience, as 
well as professionals, performing with full knowledge of travel tradition. 
Creative control has sometimes rested with the travelers themselves and 
sometimes with other agents, acting in their own interests. The tourist 
who obediently turns his car in the direction of a site that has been 
carefully marked on the landscape by the planners of a tourist-dependent 
country may be compared to the amateur who paints on a numbered 
canvas. But to those who object that this tourist should not be studied 
alongside heroes of Western exploration and literature, I can only urge, 
drawing on an honorable tradition, that much is to be gained by looking 
with a steady, comparative gaze at both “the humble and the proud” 
(Hughes 1970). Even the careful observation of current styles of sex-, 
alcohol-, or drug-focused travel practiced by people seemingly more eager 
to lose their minds than to use them (Kikue 1975; Matley 1976, p. 33; 
Borg 1970; Cohen 19825) may sharpen our understanding of more presti- 
gious travel styles. For, in the final analysis, all performances of the 
travel art are best understood as conjuring devices for inducing one of 
many possible worlds, grounding unique forms of subjectivity, to reveal 
itself. 
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Punishment Power: A Balancing Process 
in Power-Dependence Relations? 


Linda D. Molm 
University of Arizona 


This article analyzes exchange networks that provide actors with 
two sources of power: power over rewards to others and power over 
punishment of others. Theoretical analysis of unequal power rela- 
tions suggests that punishment is the most likely power strategy of 
actors who are disadvantaged members of relations imbalanced on 
reward power. A structural advantage in punishment power should 
provide these actors with the potential means to balance power in 
the relation. Previous findings have suggested, however, that the 
high reward dependence of these actors can constrain their use of 
punishment. This study shows that the use and effects of punish- 
ment are significantly altered by the average levels of reward power 
and punishment power in the relation. The power-balancing effect 
of punishment is most likely to occur when an actor lacking reward 
power has punishment power that is strong relative to the other 
actor’s but weak in absolute strength. 


Philosophers, educators, and social scientists have debated the use and 
effectiveness of punitive forms of social control for centuries. Early be- 
havioral research suggested that punishment was not only a socially un- 
desirable form of control but also an ineffective one; it suppressed 
unwanted behavior only temporarily and was often accompanied by un- 
intended side effects. Subsequent research in the 1960s and 1970s largely 
refuted these conclusions of ineffectiveness, but the negative connotations 
associated with punitive forms of control remain.” These connotations 


1 This work was supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation (SES-84 
19872). I would like to thank Suni Lee, Karen Hegtvedt, and the anonymous review- 
ers for helpful comments on earlier drafts of the paper. I am also grateful to Suni Lee 
for her assistance in conducting the research and analyzing the data, and to William 
Dixon for his advice on the design and execution of the logit analysis. I also thank 
Peggy Bausch Ransom, Cathy Amoroso, and Kent Stock, who conducted the experi- 
mental sessions. Requests for reprints should be sent to Linda D. Molm, Department 
of Sociology, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721. 

? For examples of more contemporary perspectives on the use and effectiveness of 
punishment, see Azrin and Holz (1966), Johnston (1972), and Hineline (1984). 
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may result in part from the most common applications of punishment: 
whether administered by parents to children or by the state to its citizens, 
punishment is usually associated with coercion of the weak by the strong 
(Eckhoff 1974). 

In social exchange relations, punishment can serve a rather different 
function. As the research described here will show, the power to punish 
can be an effective tool for the weak to use against the strong, and it is one 
means of balancing an otherwise unequal power relation. The use of 
punishment in social exchange relations has received little attention in the 
past. Partly because of the early beliefs that punishment was ineffective 
and would lead to the termination of social interaction, most exchange 
theorists either implicitly or explicitly excluded aversive acts from the 
province of social exchange (Blau 1964; Emerson 1972; Homans [1961] 
1974). 

The theory of power-dependence relations derived from the exchange 
framework (Blau 1964; Emerson 1962, 1972; Thibaut and Kelley 1959) 
has maintained this focus on rewarding exchanges. Whereas many earlier 
theorists (e.g., Bierstedt 1950) conceptualized power as coercive in nature 
and exercised by the application of threat or force, exchange theorists 
proposed that power is derived from the mutual dependence on rewards 
that is the basis for social exchange. These two conceptions of power— 
power derived from control over negative, or punishing, outcomes for 
others, and power derived from control over positive, or rewarding, out- 
comes for others—have largely been studied within separate literatures, 
from different theoretical perspectives.* Only recently have efforts been 
made to integrate them (Bacharach and Lawler 1981; Lawler and 
Bacharach 1987; Gray and Tallman 1987; Molm 1987; Willer and Ander- 
son 1981). 

The present study is part of a program of experimental research inves- 
tigating power-dependence relations that structure control over both posi- 
tive outcomes (rewards) and negative outcomes (punishments). These two 
dimensions of power/dependence will be referred to by the abbreviated 
labels “reward power” and “punishment power.”* The focus of the work 


3 The analysis of power based on control over negative or aversive outcomes has been 
conducted from various theoretical perspectives, including deterrence theory (e.g., 
Tedeschi, Schlenker, and Bonoma 1973; Morgan 1977) and conflict spiral theory (e.g., 
Deutsch 1973). See Lawler (1986) for a review and comparison of these theories. 

4 The labels “reward power” and “punishment power” are used here primarily for their 
brevity. Although this terminology is similar to that used by field theorists French and 
Raven in 1959 for two of their bases of power, it differs in two important respects. 
First, French and Raven did not define power as a function of structural position in a 
network of actors, i.e., as control over rewards or punishments for another relative to 
the control exercised by alternative partners. Second, as field theorists, French and 
Raven defined power subjectively, from the perspective of the actor. 
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is on voluntary, dyadic exchange relations, embedded in larger network 
structures and characterized by control over both positive and negative 
outcomes for potential exchange partners in the network. 

The results of two previous experiments (Molm 1988, 1989} have sug- 
gested that reward and punishment power interact with each other in 
complex but systematic ways and that these effects are predictable from 
basic principles of power-dependence theory. They indicate that, for 
those who lack the means to influence through rewards, the capacity to 
punish can be an important alternative. In these early studies, however, 
punishment has been used infrequently, and its influence on the distribu- 
tion of rewards has been limited. In this paper, I develop a theoretical 
explanation of these findings and report the results of an experimental test 
of structural conditions that should alter both the use and effectiveness of 
punishment power. The results help to clarify the conditions under which 
punishment power can balance the effects of reward power and extend 
our knowledge of how these two forms of power interact in their effects 
on social exchange behavior. 


Power-Dependence Theory 


As formulated by Thibaut and Kelley (1959), Blau (1964), and particu- 
larly Emerson (1962, 1972), power-dependence theory proposes that the 
mutual dependence that characterizes social exchange relations provides 
the structural basis for power. In an exchange relation between two 
actors, A and B, each actor’s dependence on the other for valued out- 
comes is a source of power for the other actor. An actor’s dependence 
increases with the value of the outcomes that the other provides and 
decreases with the availability of alternative sources for those same out- 
comes. These alternatives are typically other exchange partners con- 
nected to the A-B relation in larger exchange networks. 

The definition of power used in this study incorporates both variables, 
value and alternatives, by comparing the value of exchange within the 
dyadic A-B relation with the value of exchange among all of A’s and B’s 
relations (Molm 1987). The dependence of B on A (and A’s power over B) 
is equal to the total value of the outcomes that B can receive from A, 
divided by the total value of the outcomes that B can receive from all of 
B’s potential partners in the network. This approach to defining power 
recognizes that dependence is a relative concept and that the value of 
exchange in one relation has meaning only in relation to the value of 
exchange in alternative relations. 

Two central dimensions of structural power in the A-B relation, aver- 
age power and power imbalance, are derived from the power dependen- 
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cies of the individual actors. The average of the two actors’ dependencies 
on each other is a measure of their mutual power over each other. Emer- 
son (1972) argues that it is also a measure of the cohesion of the relation; 
that is, the greater the actors’ mutual dependence, the greater the poten- 
tial strength or solidarity of the relation. The average power of a relation 
is predicted to be directly related to the frequency of mutual behavioral 
exchange in the relation. The power imbalance of the relation is defined 
as the difference between the actors’ dependencies on each other. If B is 
more dependent on A than A is on B, then the less dependent and more 
powerful actor, A, has a power advantage in the relation. Power imbal- 
ance is a measure of the conflict in the actors’ structural incentives to 
exchange with one another, and it is predicted to be directly related to the 
asymmetry of their behavioral exchange. 

Both theory and research on power-dependence relations have focused 
on the relation between structural power imbalance and behavioral ex- 
change. Power exists and exerts control over actors’ behavior even when 
it is balanced, but balanced power does not provide either actor with any 
advantage in the exchange. In power-imbalanced relations, however, 
more powerful actors have a structural power advantage that can be used 
to shift the distribution of behavioral exchange in their favor. This does 
not necessarily mean that a more powerful actor will receive better abso- 
lute outcomes than a less powerful actor but rather that the more power- 
ful actor will be able to enjoy more frequently the best outcomes available 
to him or her in the relationship. It is this asymmetry in behavioral 
exchange that is the traditional measure of “power use,” or what is called 
behavioral power in this study. Thus, power-dependence theory predicts 
that an asymmetry in dependencies (structural power) will produce an 
asymmetry in exchange (behavioral power). 

Emerson (1962, 1972) further proposed that balance can be restored to 
an imbalanced power relation through various changes in the structure of 
dependencies across actors. These power-balancing processes consist of 
altering the value of the exchange relation to the actors, by increasing its 
value for the less dependent actor or decreasing its value for the more 
dependent actor, or of altering the availability of alternatives in the net- 
work, by increasing alternatives for the more dependent actor or decreas- 
ing alternatives for the less dependent actor. 

Numerous studies have supported these predictions when power- 
dependence relations are based on control over positive outcomes. Across 
a variety of exchange settings, researchers have found that the frequency 
of mutual exchange increases as average power increases (e.g., Michaels 
and Wiggins 1976), that the asymmetry of reward exchange increases as 
structural power imbalance increases (Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook 
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et al. 1983;. Burgess and Nielsen 1974; Molm 1981), and that power- 
balancing mechanisms such as coalition formation can reduce the asym- 
metry of reward exchange (Cook and Gillmore 1984). 

In contrast, little is known about the effects of power imbalance and 
average power when power is derived from control over negative out- 
comes. In most social relations, power is based on a combination of 
control over rewarding and punishing outcomes, and their effects are 
likely to be interrelated. If both forms of power can be conceptualized 
within the framework of power-dependence theory, a more complete 
analysis of their mutual effects can be developed. To do so, it must be 
possible to conceptualize the capacity to punish as a source of another’s 
dependence. 

Punishment as a source of dependence.—To understand how both 
punishment power and reward power can alter mutual dependencies in a 
relation, it is useful to return to the original definitions of social exchange 
and power-dependence relations proposed by Homans (1974), Blau 
(1964), Thibaut and Kelley (1959), and Emerson (1962). Some recent 
analyses of exchange networks have defined exchange as a transfer of 
resources from one actor to another (e.g., Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 
1988), a definition that is more difficult to generalize to punishment. The 
classic statements of social exchange defined it as “an exchange of activ- 
ity, tangible or intangible, and more or less rewarding or costly, between 
at least two persons” (Homans 1961, p. 13). Actor A need not possess 
resources that are then transferred to B; rather, all that is necessary is for 
A’s behavior to have rewarding or punishing consequences for B. It is this 
capacity of A’s behavior to affect the quality of B’s outcomes that makes 
B dependent on A and provides the basis for Ais power over B.° 

Power-dependence relations are thus an intrinsic part of all social rela- 
tions in which one actor’s behavior affects the quality of another actor’s 
outcomes. These outcomes need not necessarily be positive. Consider, for 
example, an employer who controls the outcomes of an employee through 
his or her capacity to hire or fire, promote or demote, praise or criticize. 
These actions represent a continuum of positive to negative outcomes 
over which the employer has control. In some relations, the basis for 
mutual dependence is almost entirely negative, with actors remaining 
together primarily out of fear of the other’s punishment. Most social 
relations, however—whether in families, organizations, or the world sys- 
tem-—involve a combination of both sources of dependence. 


5 Emerson (1972) originally defined resources in behavioral terms, i.e., as items in A’s 
behavioral repertoire that can or do reinforce B. 
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It is consistent with the original conception of power-dependence rela- 
tions, then, to consider both the capacity to reward and the capacity to 
punish as sources of power/dependence. Structurally, the two forms of 
power are comparable. Equivalent levels of either give actors the poten- 
tial to change another’s outcomes by the same amount (although in differ- 
ent directions) by contingently giving or withholding the positively or 
negatively valued outcomes in response to the other’s exchange behavior. 
Imbalance on either dimension of power provides the means to shift 
the distribution of reward exchange in favor of the actor with greater 
power. 

This equivalence in structural potential does not mean that reward and 
punishment power will necessarily have equivalent effects on behavioral 
power, however. The experiments conducted thus far show that they do 
not (Molm 1988, 1989). Understanding these different effects requires 
a distinction between the structural potential for power and the actual use 
of that power. Structural power is transformed into behavioral power 
through interaction. Actors use reward or punishment power by selec- 
tively ‘administering rewards or punishments in response to the othet’s 
level or frequency of exchange. As we shall see, although the two forms of 
power offer the same structural potential for behavioral influence, they 
are likely to be used under different conditions, and their use provokes 
different reactions. P 

Analyzing the actual process of power use requires an extension of 
power-dependence theory as it is currently developed. Although Emer- 
son’s (1972) original formulation implied that structural power is trans- 
formed into behavioral power through the process of interaction and the 
use of differential reinforcement, he did not specify the nature of those 
linkages. In the following discussion, I derive predictions of when actors 
will use reward and punishment power and how actors will respond to 
another’s use of power from an analysis of the actors’ structural power on 
the dimensions of power imbalance and average power. This analysis is 
based on several assumptions about the conditions of exchange: (1) actors 
choose between alternative exchange partners on each exchange opportu- 
nity, (2) actors exchange behaviors with rewarding or punishing conse- 
quences of specific value for the other, and (3) actors make choices of 
partners and behaviors without negotiated agreements; thus, the terms 
and timing of reciprocity are unspecified. 


é Oliver (1980) made a similar point in her analysis of rewards and punishments as 
selective incentives for collective action: while the two are essentially equivalent as 
incentives, they are fundamentally different in the costs they pose to the actor using 
them. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PUNISHMENT IN POWER-DEPENDENCE 
RELATIONS 


The Effects of Power Imbalance 


The analysis of punishment power that has been developed and tested in 
this program so far has focused on how power imbalance affects the use 
and effect of punishment power. Let me briefly summarize the results of 
this work. 

First, as discussed elsewhere (Molm 1988, 1989), the conditions that 
should stimulate the use of punishment power and the use of reward 
power are fundamentally different. The use of reward power is induced 
by structural power imbalance alone; the use of punishment power is not. 
As Cook and Emerson (1978) have shown, the lower reward dependence 
of an actor with greater reward power is sufficient to induce him to turn 
to alternative exchange partners, thus withholding rewards from the 
other without any explicit intent to influence the other’s behavior. 

In contrast, although imbalance on punishment power reduces the 
other’s capacity to reciprocate punishment and provides a structural ad- 
vantage to one actor in its use, it does nothing to induce that use. If 
punishment is to be used, the other actor’s behavior must provoke that 
punishment. In the context of exchange relations, the behavior that is 
most likely to ¿initiate punishment in the relation is insufficient reward 
exchange; that is, one actor does not reciprocate another’s reward ex- 
change or does so less frequently. 

Second, not only are punishment and reward withholding likely to be 
used under different conditions, but they also tend to produce different 
responses. Recent analyses of the effects of rewards and punishments on 
choice behavior indicate that losses typically provoke stronger reactions 
than equivalent gains (Tversky and Kahneman 1981; Gray and Tallman 
1987). Both theory and research suggest that punishment is typically 
reciprocated; unlike reward withholding, it is reciprocated even when 
punishment power is imbalanced (Blau 1964; Lawler and Bacharach 
1987). Harming one’s punisher may acquire positive value, and benefiting 
the punisher, negative value (Oliver 1980). Punishment is also more likely 
to produce concerns with the justice of exchange (Blau 1964; Eckhoff 
1974), although these concerns may alter the effects of reward power as 
well (Cook and Emerson 1978). These findings are consistent with the 
argument that punishment is a more explicit, unambiguously intentional 
form of control than reward withholding. 

Two predictions follow from this analysis, one about the use of punish- 
ment and the other about its effects on behavioral power. These predic- 
tions are based on the structural power/dependence of the relation. First, 
the behavior that is expected to initiate the use of punishment in a 
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relation—insufficient reward exchange——is most likely to occur when 
reward power is imbalanced. It follows, then, that punishment power 
will be used more frequently by actors who are disadvantaged members 
of reward-power-imbalanced relations than by actors with greater reward 
power or by actors in a relation that is balanced on reward power. This 
hypothesis is supported by findings from observational studies of social 
interaction in various settings, including Kanter’s (1977) analysis of low- 
power managers in organizations and Patterson’s (1982) and Raush et 
al.’s (1974) research on low-power members of families Oe. wives and 
children). 

Second, if an actor who is disadvantaged on reward power has greater 
punishment power in the relation, the use of that power should shift 
behavioral power in his own favor. Let us assume that A has greater 
reward power in an exchange relation with B. If punishment power is 
imbalanced in B’s favor, B’s use of punishment to sanction A’s lower 
reward exchange should result in an increase in the frequency of A’s 
reward exchange. If, at the same time, B’s own reward exchange remains 
constant (or decreases), the asymmetry of reward exchange will be re- 
duced, in B’s favor. In contrast, an actor who has greater reward power 
should benefit less from a punishment power advantage. Not only is he 
less likely to have cause to use punishment, but, if punishment is used, it 
is less likely to be effective. The use of punishment by an Actor who is 
advantaged on both reward and punishment power, to sanction an actor 
who is already contributing more to the exchange, tends to produce resis- 
tance and retaliation rather than compliance (Blau 1964; Eckhoff 1974; 
Zelditch and Walker 1984). 

I have tested these hypotheses in two previous experiments. The first 
experiment found no effects of punishment power, even for actors who 
were disadvantaged on reward power (Molm 1988). Punishment was 
rarely used, and it had no effects on reward exchange or behavioral 
power. The second experiment found significant effects of punishment- 
power imbalance on reward exchange when very high levels of imbalance 
were used, thus reducing the cost (although not the frequency) of recip- 
rocal punishment (Molm 1989). As predicted, these effects occurred when 
punishment-power imbalance favored actors who were disadvantaged on 
reward power but not when it favored actors who were advantaged on 
reward power. The gains from punishment power, however, were limited 
to an increase in the overall level of reward exchange in the relation, with 
no decrease in its asymmetry, and the use of punishment was still quite 
low. 

An explanation for these findings can be developed by extending the 
theoretical analysis of punishment power to include the other major di- 
mension of structural power, the average power of the relation. 
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The Effects of Average Power 


The effects of average reward power on behavioral exchange are rela- 
tively straightforward; theoretical predictions and research findings are 
very consistent. The level of average reward power in a relation is di- 
rectly related to the frequency of exchange in the relation (Michaels and 
Wiggins 1976). As average reward power increases, the attraction of 
members to the relation increases and the cohesiveness of the relation 
increases (Emerson 1972). Average reward power also indirectly affects 
behavioral power; if the frequency of reward exchange by both actors is 
very low, the asymmetry of reward exchange cannot be very high. 

Theorists have been more ambivalent about the effects of average 
punishment power. Homans (1974) and Blau (1964) excluded punishment 
from their analyses of exchange in part because they believed that punish- 
ment would lead to the termination of a relation. As others have pointed 
out, however (e.g., Bacharach and Lawler 1981; Cairns 1979), the capac- 
ity to punish can have the opposite effect, keeping actors in a relation at 
high levels of reward exchange in order to avoid the punishment they 
might receive if they left.’ 

Which of these effects occurs may depend not only on the capacity to 
punish but also on the actual use of that power. Power-dependence theory 
has not addressed this issue, but other theories of punishment power 
have. Again, however, theorists have disagreed on how the level of aver- 
age punishment power affects its use. Two of the main theories of puni- 
tive power, deterrence theory and conflict spiral theory, have predicted 
opposite effects (Lawler 1986). Deterrence theorists propose that punish- 
ment will be used less frequently the greater the mutual capacity for 
punishment in the relation (e.g., Tedeschi et al. 1973; Morgan 1977), 
and conflict spiral theorists propose that it will be used more frequently 
(Deutsch 1973). 

In social exchange relations, the use and effect of average punishment 
power should depend on the level of average reward power. As this 
analysis will suggest, the effects predicted by both deterrence theory and 
conflict spiral theory should occur but under different levels of average 
reward power: when average reward power is high, punishment should 
be used more often when its magnitude is low; when average reward 


? Unpublished data from a recent experiment illustrate these different reactions to 
punishment. When actors were required to choose one of two partners for an extended 
exchange relation, the average punishment power in the two relations affected their 
choices. Many subjects chose a partner whose capacity to reward was less because of 
the partners’ relative capacities to punish. But the effects of punishment and the 
subjects’ rationales for their choices varied: some chose the partner who could punish 
them less, to avoid a potentially punitive relation, and some chose the partner who 
could punish them more, to avoid punishment from a rejected partner. 
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power is low, punishment should be used more often when its magnitude 
is high. The logic of this prediction rests on the dilemma just described: 
punishment is a source of power that can be used to increase another 
actor’s low reward exchange, but inherent in its use is the risk that it will 
instead make the other withdraw from the exchange. Higher magnitudes 
of punishment offer a more powerful means of influencing the other's 
behavior, but they also carry greater risk of loss. 

This dilemma is present to some extent in all voluntary social exchange 
relations. But the conflict should be most intense for the very actors who 
have the greatest cause to use punishment, actors who are disadvantaged 
on reward power. At the same time that their partners’ low reward 
dependence induces their use of punishment, their own high reward de- 
pendence constrains it. The resulting conflict can inhibit the use of pun- 
ishment to the point that its effectiveness as a power strategy is reduced or 
even eliminated. If this analysis is correct, it may explain the infrequent 
use and limited effects of punishment power in the previous experiments. 

This study tests the hypothesis that this conflict can be altered by 
varying the average levels of reward power and punishment power in the 
relation. Because of the risks involved in using strong punishment, actors 
should prefer to use the weakest punishment that will be effective. When 
average reward power is high—that is, actors are very dependent on each 
other for rewards—they are unlikely to risk the loss of the exchange 
relation in order to improve their relative benefits from it. The use of mild 
punishment should be sufficient to increase the other’s reward exchange 
while presenting minimal risk that punishment will lead to withdrawal 
from the relation. Thus, when we hold power imbalance constant, weak 
punishment should be used more frequently than strong punishment 
when average reward power is high. In contrast, when average reward 
power is low, the opposite should be true: strong punishment should be 
used more frequently than weak punishment. The potential costs of using 
strong punishment are less, and relatively high levels of punishment 
power should be necessary to increase the exchange of an actor whose 
reward dependence is low. Without the coercion of strong punishment, 
the other’s reward exchange is unlikely to occur at all.® 


8 This analysis is contrary to Bacharach and Lawler’s (1981) finding of a positive 
relation between punitive capability and the use of punishment when reward depen- 
dence is high, and a negative relation when reward dependence is low. They inter- 
preted this finding as support for an orientation emphasizing the maximization of gain 
rather than the minimization of loss. Their study investigated the interaction between 
average reward power and average punishment power under conditions of balanced 
reward and punishment power, however, and in a bargaining situation in which 
reward alternatives to the relation were hypothetical; thus, reward power could not 
actually be exercised. Under these conditions, minimization of loss would be expected 
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In summary, this analysis suggests two hypotheses about the use and 
effects of punishment power. First, when reward power is imbalanced, 
punishment should be used more frequently when average reward power 
is high and average punishment power is low, or when average reward 
power is low and average punishment power is high. This prediction is 
based on the theoretical assumption that the use of punishment is initi- 
ated by the actor disadvantaged on reward power, but, because punish- 
ment is typically reciprocated, the frequency of punishment by both ac- 
tors should increase. 

Second, increasing the frequency of punishment should increase its 
effect on behavioral exchange. As discussed earlier, a punishment power 
advantage is predicted to alter behavioral power when it favors an actor 
who is disadvantaged on reward power but not when it favors an actor 
who is advantaged on reward power. This analysis suggests that this 
effect is more likely to occur under conditions conducive to the use of 
punishment power. The hypothesis follows that punishment power is 
most likely to balance a relation imbalanced on reward power when (a) 
the actor with lower reward power has greater punishment power and (b) 
the levels of average reward power and average punishment power are 
discrepant, that is, one high and one low. 


METHODS 
Experimental Procedures and Manipulations 


To test these hypotheses, I designed a laboratory experiment in which 
equivalent levels of reward- and punishment-power imbalance and aver- 
age power could be created and independently manipulated. Because the 
procedures used in the experiment are similar to those I report elsewhere 
(Molm 1988, 1989), I offer only a brief summary here. 

Undergraduate student subjects interacted in exchange networks that 
structured different relations between actors on dimensions of reward 
power and punishment power. The networks provided subjects with 
varying degrees of control over an outcome they all valued, the amount of 
money they could earn in the experiment. This control consisted in the 
amount of money that subjects could give to each other (reward power) or 
take from each other (punishment power) on each of a series of exchange 
opportunities. Although this form of punishment is distinct from those 
that produce direct harm, it is nevertheless one of the most common types 


to be of lesser importance. When power is imbalanced, however, the actor with the 
greatest incentive to use punishment—the one who lacks reward power but has 
greater punishment power—should emphasize minimizing loss. 
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of punishment in everyday social relations.’ For experimental purposes, it 
has the advantage of being directly parallel to the manipulation of reward 
power. . 

. The exchange networks consisted of four actors. The two actors in the 
dyadic exchange relation of interest, A and B, were real subjects; the 
other two were computer-simulated actors. Each real subject was con- 
nected in the network to the other real subject and one of the simulated 
actors, giving each subject a mutually exclusive choice between two part- 
ners on each exchange opportunity. Subjects chose interaction partners 
and behaviors without formal offers or negotiations. 

Subjects interacted with each other, through remote video terminals 
connected to a central microcomputer, for a total of 250 exchange oppor- 
tunities. On each opportunity, subjects made two choices: (1) they chose 
which of their two interaction partners they wished to act toward, and (2) 
they chose which action they wished to make, giving a fixed number of 
points to the other or taking a fixed number of points from the other (one 
point equaled one cent). Neither of these actions added to or subtracted 
from the points of the subject making them. Subjects were completely 
dependent on their partners for their earnings; they could not give points 
to themselves. Subjects could, of course, gain (or lose) points from both 
partners on the same exchange opportunity; it is precisely that possibility 
that makes an asymmetrical exchange of rewards beneficial to the actor 
who exchanges less. Because that actor can invest less time in the relation 
for a given level of returns, he has more opportunities to enter into other 
exchange relations that will provide additional rewards.!° ` 

Before exchanging with each other, all subjects played a simple pre- 
liminary matching game with the computer in which they won a predeter- 
mined number of points. This provided subjects with a “bank account” to 
which money could be added or from which it could be subtracted during 
the exchange and ensured that subjects did not reach a deficit as a result 
of heavy taking early in the experiment. 

The experimental condition and power position to which subjects were 


° Operant research on both animals and humans has generally found both the contin- 
gent withholding or removal of rewards and the presentation of aversive stimuli to be 
equally effective forms of punishment. Some aversive techniques (primarily physical 
punishment) produce undesirable side effects, such as aggressive behavior and a ten- 
dency to leave the situation, possibly by terminating the social relationship. For these 
reasons, physical punishment is excluded from the scope of the present analysis. 

1 In bargaining experiments, divisible goods are typically traded, and asymmetry in 
exchange can occur on each transaction. When nondivisible behaviors of fixed value 
are exchanged, as in this experiment (and much of social interaction), asymmetry in 
exchange will occur over time as a result of unequal frequencies of exchange, and the 
benefits of less frequent exchange derive from the opportunities to engage in other 
rewarding activities. 
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randomly assigned determined the number of points they could give to or 
take from each other. Subjects were fully informed about the point values 
that they and their two partners could exchange. Subjects made their 
choices simultaneously, without knowledge of their potential partners’ 
intentions. They were informed of their partners’ choices at the end of 
each exchange opportunity. 

The reward or punishment power of A over B was calculated as the 
proportion of the total reward or punishment units Oe, points) poten- 
tially available to B in the network that were controlled by A. Each 
subject could gain a total of 10 points if both partners gave to him on an 
exchange opportunity or lose a total of 10 points if both partners took 
from him. If, for example, A could receive eight cents from B and two 
cents from A’s simulated partner on each exchange opportunity, then A’s 
reward dependence on B (and B’s reward power over A) was equal to 
8/(8+ 2), or .8, and A’s reward dependence on Ais simulated partner was 
.2. Punishment power was calculated in a comparable way, with power 
defined by the number of cents that one actor could take from another. 

Values of the key conceptual variables in power-dependence theory, 
power imbalance and average power, were then derived from these 
values of individual power. Imbalance on reward or punishment power 
was defined as the difference between the individual power/dependencies 
of A and B, and average power on either dimension as the average of 
their individual power/dependencies. All these variables—-power, power 
imbalance, and average power—range from zero to one. 

In all experimental conditions, both reward power and punishment 
power were imbalanced in the A-B relation, with the level of imbalance 
held constant at .5. Reward-power imbalance always favored actor A. 
Three dimensions of structural power were orthogonally manipulated: 
the direction of imbalance on punishment power and the levels of average 
reward power and average punishment power. Punishment power was 
either imbalanced in the same direction, giving actor A both greater 
reward power and greater punishment power, or in the opposite direc- 
tion, giving actor B greater punishment power. I will refer to this variable 
as the direction of power imbalance, or simply power direction. Levels of 
average reward and punishment power were either low or high. Low 
average power on either the reward or punishment dimension was set at 
3.5, representing individual dependencies of .1 and .6, and high average 
power was set at 6.5, representing individual dependencies of .4 and 9. 
Thus, in all conditions, A was less reward dependent on B than on A’s 
simulated partner, and B was more reward dependent on A than on B’s 
simulated partner. However, when the average reward (or punishment) 
power was greater than .5, both A and B could receive more joint re- 
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wards (or punishments) from each other than from their alternative part- 
ners; when average power was less than .5, the opposite was true. Eight 
experimental conditions tested all combinations of the two levels of these 
three variables. +? 

The structural relations of the simulated actors to their partners and 
the probabilities of their programmed behavior were identical in all con- 
ditions. For analytical purposes, they could be treated as experimental 
controls. In all conditions, the relation between each real subject and his 
simulated partner was balanced on both reward power and punishment 
power. The simulated actors’ behavioral choices were contingent on the 
choices that the real subjects with whom they were paired had made on 
the previous exchange opportunity; in general, they responded in a tit-for- 
tat fashion. 

Figure 1 displays the eight network structures studied in the experi- 
ment. Ten networks were run in each of these conditions. A total of 160 
subjects (80 male and 80 female) participated in the experiment, with 
equal numbers of male and female dyads in each condition.” 


Measures of Exchange Behavior 


The hypotheses predict effects of the structural power variables on three 
measures of individual exchange and behavioral power: the frequency of 
individual punishment, the frequency of individual rewarding, and be- 
havioral power (the asymmetry of reward exchange in the dyad). As I 
have described in greater detail elsewhere (Molm 1987), all are defined as 
ratio variables with values of zero to one to facilitate comparability across 
experiments. The frequencies of individual rewarding and punishing are 
measured as proportions of the total (250) exchange opportunities on 
which rewarding or punishing acts occurred. Behavioral power is mea- 
sured simply by the difference between the individual proportions of 
reward exchange by the two actors. In all conditions, A’s reward ex- 
change is subtracted from B’s reward exchange so that positive values 
indicate reward exchange asymmetry favoring A, the actor with greater 
reward power in all conditions. 


11 Together, the measures of reward and punishment-power imbalance, average re- 
ward and punishment power, and direction of power imbalance completely define the 
structural power relation between A and B. Knowledge of all five relational variables 
allows one to derive the reward and punishment power of the individual actors. 

12 Gender effects were not of primary theoretical interest in this study, and no effects of 
gender were predicted. Previous studies of power-dependence relations, including 
those in the current research program, have found few effects of gender on behavioral 
power (e.g., Cook and Emerson 1978; Molm 1986). 
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RESULTS 
The Use of Punishment 


The first hypothesis states that punishment should be used more fre- 
quently when levels of average reward power and average punishment 
power are discrepant than when both are high or both are low. To test 
this prediction, I conducted an analysis of variance on the mean values of 
punishment by A and B, shown in table 1. The results, summarized in 
table 2, support the hypothesis. The predicted interaction between aver- 
age reward power and average punishment power is significant for both 
actors, and an examination of the means shows that it takes the predicted 
form. When average reward power is high, punishment is used more 
frequently when average punishment power is low, and when average 
reward power is low, punishment is used more frequently when average 
punishment power is high. 

As we would expect, the interaction is somewhat stronger for B (the 
actor disadvantaged on reward power) than for A, although the patterns 
of punishment are similar because of the tendency to reciprocate punish- 
ment. A repeated-measures analysis of variance, treating the actor as a 
within-groups factor, indicates that the overall frequency of punishment 
is greater for actors in the B position than for those in the A position 
(F [1,64] = 4.85; p < .05). Neither gender nor power direction affects the 
use of punishment. 


The Effect of Punishment: Reward Exchange and Behavioral Power 


A punishment-power advantage is effective if it increases the other actor’s 
reward exchange and shifts the asymmetry of reward exchange in favor of 
the actor with greater punishment power. The hypotheses predict that a 
punishment-power advantage is more likely to have these effects when it 
favors an actor who is disadvantaged on reward power than when it 
favors an actor who is advantaged on reward power, and that the effects 
of power direction should be greater in the conditions of average reward 
and punishment power that are most conducive to the use of punishment, 
that is, high average reward power and low average punishment power, 
or low average reward power and high average punishment power. 

Let us first consider the implications of these hypotheses for reward 
exchange. The reward exchange of A should be significantly greater when 
punishment-power imbalance favors B than when it favors A, and this 
relation should be stronger when the levels of average reward and punish- 
ment power are discrepant (one high and one low) than when both are 
high or both low. Table 3, part A, shows the mean proportions of reward 
exchange by A and B. As predicted, results of the analysis of variance on 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN PROPORTIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE USE OF PUNISHMENT 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


RP: H H H H L L L L 
PP: H H L L H H L L 
PunisHMeNT D: O S S 0 KH O S 
A’s punishment. 
of B: 
Mean .02 .02 .05 Dé 06 .03 01 .03 
BI et ENN DI .02 .06 .06 13 .06 DI .05 
B’s punishment Å 
of A: 
Mean......... .04 .03 .09 .07 .06 .04 .03 .02 
1 EE -04 .03 .09 -06 07 .04 .03 .03 


NotTe.—RP = average reward power, high (H) or low (LZ); PP = average punishment power, high 
(H) or low (3 D = direction of power imbalances, opposite (O) or same (S). 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN PUNISHMENT USE 








A’s PUNISHMENT OF B B’s PUNISHMENT OF A 

SOURCE OF VARIANCE af MSS F MSS F 
Average Reward 

power (RP).......... 1 .000 DI .010 3.23 
Average punishment 

power (PP).......... 1 .000 .02 .003 .95 
Power direction (D)..... 1 -000 02 -005 1.76 
Gender (G) ............ 1 001 12 005 1.65 
RPX PP os vice ie cies 1 .017 4.05* -021 7.04** 
REX Decisis i has 1 -000 DI -000 .04 
RP X IG eecciesicevass 1 .000 .00 -000 Oé 
PP X: D eee i ha 1 .001 .27 .000 .00 
PP X- EE EE 1 001 .17 .000 .02 
DXG ihe euskai 1 .006 1.34 .002 -66 
RP X PP XD........ 1 -004 .96 .001 -41 
RP X PP XG...,..... 1 -002 e 43 .001 A) 
RPXDXG......... 1 -008 1.90 -004 1.42 
PPXDXG....,..... 1 .004 -95 .000 -08 
RP x PPXDXG... 1 .002 44 -000 .09 
Residual .............. 64 .004 Sek -003 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN PROPORTIONS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR REWARD EXCHANGE 
AND BEHAVIORAL POWER 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


REWARD RP: H H H H L L L L 
EXCHANGE PP: H H L L H H L L 
AND POWER D: 0 S oO S O H O H 
A. Reward exchange: 
A’s rewards 
to B: 
Mean............ 33 EM A7 .26 17 15 13 ll 
SD iste vate .08 12 13 WK .15 13 .09 .08 
Bis rewards 
to A: 
Mean............ KE 48 .52 .53 .26 .25 .18 .22 
SD orrea wate Faves .12 .15 .09 WE .19 WK 14 ll 
B. Behavioral 
power: 
Mean............ KR 21 .14 EM .09 -10 -05 11 
SD EE 13 13 .12 .11 10 10 .06 .07 


NoTE.—RP = average reward power, high (H) or low (L); PP = average punishment power, high 
(H) or low (L); D = direction of power imbalances, opposite (O) or same (S). 


A’s reward exchange show that it is significantly greater when punish- 
ment-power imbalance favors B (table 4, col. A). Average reward power 
also has the expected main effect on reward exchange. The predicted 
three-way interaction between power direction, average reward power, 
and average punishment power is not significant, although the means are 
in the expected direction. Separate t-tests comparing A’s. mean reward 
exchange by power direction within the four categories of combined aver- 
age reward and punishment power show a significant effect of power 
direction only when average reward power is high and average punish- 
ment power is low. When average reward power is low, neither the 
strength nor the direction of punishment power has much effect on A’s 
reward exchange. The absence of effects of punishment power results 
partly from the expected reduction in the frequency of reward exchange 
when average reward power is low. 

In contrast, a punishment-power advantage is not expected to benefit 
an actor who already has a reward-power advantage. Thus, B’s reward 
exchange should be unaffected by A’s relative punishment power or by 
the combined levels of average reward and punishment power. The anal- 
ysis of variance of B’s reward exchange supports these predictions, show- 
ing no main effects of power direction or interactions with average power, 
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TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN REWARD EXCHANGE AND BEHAVIORAL POWER 


A B C 
Ais REWARDS Bis REWARDS BEHAVIORAL 
TOB TOA POWER 

SOURCE OF VARIANCE df MSS F MSS F MSS F 
Average reward 

power (RP)........ 1.557. 41.83** 1.691 92.60** 1307 26.90** 
Average punishment 

power (PP)........ 1.002 18 014 76 .005 A0 
Power direction (D)... 1 .058 4.36* 001 .05 .044 3.86* 
Gender (G).......... 1 .008 58 .026 1.40 005 .46 
RP ER E 1 -O17 1.30 .021 1.13 -0C0 -O1 
RPXD............ 1 .022 1.67 .010 55 -002 21 
RP XG... eee 1 .000 .03 .020 1.12 .016 1.36 
PEX Ët he 1 -004 .28 .017 95 .037 3.25 + 
PP X Gece cece 1 -016 1.17 .009 .50 .001 .07 
DX Ee dee eg 1 .028 2.08 .122 6.69** .034 2.94+ 
RP x PPXD...... 1 .003 .24 .001 .06 .008 -70 
RP X PPX G... 1 .035 2.61 .006 A3 OK 1.04 
RPXDxXG....... 1 .009 -66 .023 1.27 .003 A0 
PPXDXG....... 1 .005 .36 .005 .29 .020 1.77 
RP x PPXDXG. 1 .000 .01 .001 .05 .001 13 
Residual ............ 64 .020 Sa 018 Ge 011 

tp<.10. 

*p<.05. 

** b< DL. 


but it does reveal an interesting interaction between power direction and 
gender in addition to the expected main effect of average reward power 
(table 4, col. B). For male dyads, B’s reward exchange is lower when B 
has greater punishment power (X = .35 when punishment power is 
imbalanced in the opposite direction, and ¥ = .43 when it is imbalanced 
in the same direction); for female dyads, it is greater (X = .40 for opposite 
and .31 for same). This finding suggests that males and females respond 
differently to the relative power of the actors and to the increase in A’s 
reward exchange that B’s punishment power produces. Male B’s ex- 
change less often when they have greater punishment power than when A 
has greater punishment power, thus varying their own exchange in the 
direction opposite to the variation in A’s exchange. Female B’s, in con- 
trast, vary the frequency of their own reward exchange in the same 
direction as the change in A’s reward exchange, thus increasing the level 
of mutual exchange but not its asymmetry. 
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If B’s punishment-power advantage increases the frequency of A’s 
reward exchange while B’s own exchange remains constant (or de- 
creases), then B can effectively reduce behavioral power, which is defined 
here so that higher values favor A. Thus, behavioral power should be 
lower when B has greater punishment power than when A has greater 
punishment power. The analysis of variance (table 4, col. C) in mean 
behavioral power supports this prediction, but two interactions of power 
direction with gender and with average punishment power of borderline 
significance qualify this relation. First, the interaction with gender re- 
peats the pattern observed for B’s reward exchange; the direction of 
punishment power affects behavioral power only in male dyads. Second, 
the interaction with average punishment power indicates that the direc- 
tion of power imbalance affects behavioral power only when average 
punishment power is low. Average reward power does not modify this 
relation, as it was predicted to (it does have the expected main effect on 
behavioral power, however). An examination of the means in table 3, 
part B, shows that, when average punishment power is high, only aver- 
age reward power affects behavioral power. The behavioral power of A is 
virtually the same when punishment power is imbalanced in favor of 
either A or B. When average punishment power is low, however, A’s 
behavioral power is only half as great when B has greater punishment 
power to counter A’s reward-power advantage. The effect of power direc- 
tion in these four conditions with low average punishment power is highly 
significant (F [1,32] = 8.92; p < .005). Because of the higher level of both 
reward exchange and behavioral power when average reward power is 
high, the effect of power direction is strongest under the combination of 
high average reward power and low average punishment power. 

These findings indicate that, even though the use of punishment de- 
pends on the joint levels of average reward and punishment power, the 
effect of punishment power on reward exchange and behavioral power 
does not. An opposing imbalance on punishment power reduces another’s 
behavioral power when average punishment power is low, regardless of 
average reward power. 

These findings challenge the earlier assumption that the effect of pun- 
ishment power depends on its use. When levels of both average reward 
and punishment power are low, opposing punishment power reduces the 
other’s behavioral power even though punishment is rarely used. The 
frequency of punishment is only one dimension of its use, however. How 
punishment is used may be more important than how often it is used. 
Punishment may be used in response to another’s insufficient reward 
exchange or another’s punishment. Only the first use of punishment is 
theoretically expected to change the distribution of exchange and reduce 
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the other’s behavioral power. Reciprocity of the other’s punishment 
should affect the use of punishment, not reward exchange, and it may 
affect it in ways that are unproductive for reducing behavioral power. 

To examine how the experimental conditions vary in these two uses of 
punishment, I investigated the contingency of punishment on the other 
actor’s prior behavior with additional analyses. 


Contingencies of Punishment 


To analyze how one actor’s insufficient reward exchange or punishment 
affects the probability of the other actor’s use of punishment, I conducted 
a series of logistic regression analyses for each dyad. Each actor’s use of 
punishment at time ¢ + 1 was regressed on the other actor’s nonexchange 
De, not acting toward the partner) or punishment at time ¢ while control- 
ling for the actor’s own behavior at time ¢.'° The estimated logistic 
coefficient for the lagged dependence of one actor’s behavior on the 
other’s provides an index of the contingency of that actor’s behavior on 
the other’s behavior (Allison and Liker 1982).!'4 These regressions pro- 
duced two measures of the contingency of punishment for each actor in 
the A-B relation: the contingency of that actor’s punishment on the 
other’s prior nonexchange and the contingency of that actor’s punishment 
on the other’s prior punishment. Because of the low frequencies of pun- 
ishment in some dyads, some estimates of the coefficients were unreliable. 
To correct this problem, I multiplied the estimated coefficients by the 
inverse of their standard errors. The resulting measures are equivalent to 
the t-ratios for the coefficients. 

The mean t-ratios for the effect of each actor’s punishment or nonex- 
change on the other actor’s use of punishment on the next exchange 
opportunity are shown in table 5. First consider the t-ratios for the effect 
of one actor’s nonexchange on the other actor’s subsequent use of punish- 
ment ON —> P). An analysis of variance of these t-ratios, using the experi- 


13 The behavioral variables were transformed into dummy variables for each analysis. 
Of the three categories of behavior (rewarding, punishing, and not acting or nonex- 
change), the category of interest was coded “1” and the remaining categories were 
coded “0.” 

14 This coefficient, which is the natural logarithm of the odds ratio, has a range of 
minus infinity to plus infinity. It is zero when the two actors’ behaviors are statistically 
independent. A positive coefficient indicates that a prior behavior by one actor in- 
creases the likelihood of a subsequent behavior by the other actor; a negative coeffi- 
cient indicates a decrease in likelihood. Allison and Liker (1982) recommend using the 
coefficient of a logistic analysis as an index of contingency primarily because it is 
insensitive to the distribution of marginal totals. Thus, the variation across dyads and 
across behavioral categories in the number of observations will not affect the measure 
of contingencies between behaviors. 
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TABLE 5 


CONTINGENCIES OF PUNISHMENT 
(mean lag 1 #-ratios) 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


RP: H H H H L L L L 

CONTINGENCY OF PP: H H L L H H L L 

PUNISHMENT ON D: O Ss 0 S O S O S 
A. Nonexchange (N —> P 

Nae > Pirre Bose tt .68 —.16 1.58 .36 —.86 —.54 —.11 —.31 

Ng PB —.32 —.07 .79 A1 21 —.37 —.34 —.18 
B. Punishment (P —> P 

Py Py eats ec. .19 1.14 .82 .81 1.59 .90 66 64 

Py Pigskin. da tenn 1.03 1.05 59 1.42 91 1.89 68 .98 


Nore.—RP = average reward power, high (H) or low (L); PP = average punishment power, high 
(H) or low (L); D = direction of power imbalances, opposite (O) or same (S). N;—> P; = the contingency 
of actor Ze punishment on actor #’s nonexchange; P; —> P; = the contingency of actor Ze punishment on 
actor Ze punishment. 


mental conditions as between-subject variables and the actor as a within- 
subject variable, indicates significant main effects of both average reward 
power and average punishment power and a near-significant effect of the 
direction of power imbalance. One actor’s nonexchange is more likely to 
induce the other’s punishment when average reward power is high rather 
than low (F [1,64] = 19.86; p < .001), when average punishment power is 
low rather than high F [1,64] = 7.80; p < .01), and when power imbal- 
ances are in opposite rather than the same directions (F [1,64] = 3.61; 
p = .06). The effect of average reward power is more pronounced for Bis 
responses to Ais behavior than for the reverse (F [1,64] = 4.28; p < .05). 
As the ¢-ratios show, punishment is seldom used in response to the other 
actor’s nonexchange when average reward power is low. The negative 
values for low average reward power indicate that one actor’s nonex- 
change typically decreases the probability of the other’s use of punish- 
ment. Nonexchange increases the probability of the other’s punishment 
primarily when average reward power is high and average punishment 
power is low. The highest ¢-ratio occurs for the effect of Ais nonexchange 
on B’s use of punishment; when B has opposing punishment power, 
average reward power is high and average punishment power is low: 
precisely the condition predicted to produce this response. 

The #-ratios for the effect of punishment on punishment (P — P) are all 
positive, indicating that punishment is typically reciprocated. An analysis 
of variance on these t-ratios indicates only one significant effect, a four- 
way interaction between average reward power, average punishment 
power, power direction, and actor (F [1,64] = 3.83; = .05). Although 
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such complex interactions are usually best ignored, some discussion of 
this one may be useful. An examination of the mean t-ratios suggests that 
the actor who has greater punishment power (A when power imbalances 
are in the same direction, and B when they are in opposite directions) is 
more likely to reciprocate the other’s punishment when average reward 
power is low and average punishment power high, or average reward 
power high and average punishment power low. Indeed, when average 
reward power is low, both actors are more likely to reciprocate punish- 
ment when average punishment power is high than when it is low. 

The combined results of these analyses suggest that, when average 
reward power is low, the higher levels of punishment observed under 
high average punishment power are almost entirely the result of greater 
reciprocity of punishment. This use of punishment by the actor weak on 
reward power is not likely to reduce the asymmetry of reward exchange. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, when average reward power is low, 
punishment power has a greater effect on behavioral power in the condi- 
tion that produces less frequent use of punishment—low average punish- 
ment power. When average reward power is high, however, the higher 
frequency of punishment observed with low average punishment power 
results also from punishment used in response to the other’s low reward 
exchange. For actors weak on reward power but with greater punishment 
power, punishment is more likely to be used for this purpose than in 
response to the other’s punishment. This use of punishment should reduce 
the other’s behavioral power, and it does. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study show that in relations characterized by mutual 
dependence, the power to punish can affect behavior in fundamentally 
different ways from those observed in unilateral power relations. Punish- 
ment power can serve a positive function, giving actors who are weak on 
reward power the means to counter a highly imbalanced exchange rela- 
tion. In contrast to what we find in research on unilateral punishment, 
punishment is more likely to have these effects when the magnitude of 
punishment is weak rather than strong. 

The analyses of the use of punishment support the theoretical logic that 
the relation between the level of punishment power and its use depends 
on the level of reward power in the relation. As predicted, in a relation 
with high mutual reward dependence, punishment is used more fre- 
quently when its magnitude is relatively low; when mutual reward depen- 
dence is low, punishment is used more frequently when its magnitude is 
relatively high. This prediction was based on an analysis of factors that 
induce and constrain the use of punishment by the actors who are most 
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likely to have cause to punish, those who are disadvantaged in a reward- 
power-imbalanced relation. Higher magnitudes of punishment offer a 
more powerful means of influencing the other’s behavior, but they also 
carry greater risk of making a low reward dependent actor withdraw his 
valued rewards in response. Hence, actors should tend to use the lowest 
level of punishment that will still be effective. This level increases as 
average reward power decreases. 

The results of this experiment, when compared with those of previous 
experiments in this program, suggest that the average strength of reward 
and punishment power in a relation has a stronger effect than relative 
punishment power on the use of punishment. The use of punishment in 
this experiment is the highest observed in this research program. The 
effect of average reward power and average punishment power is greater 
than the effect of punishment-power imbalance studied earlier (Molm 
1989). In previous experiments (Molm 1988, 1989), levels of average 
reward and punishment power were both held constant at .6 (i.e., the 
actors in the exchange relation had greater control over each other’s 
rewards and punishments than did their alternative partners). As this 
experiment shows, high levels of both average reward power and average 
punishment power produce low levels of punishment use. 

Increasing the use of punishment power was expected to increase its 
effectiveness as a power strategy. But the interaction between average 
reward power and average punishment power that affects the use of 
punishment does not affect its influence on behavioral power. An oppos- 
ing punishment-power advantage effectively reduces the other actor’s 
behavioral power only when average punishment power is low, regard- 
less of average reward power. Under those conditions, behavioral power 
is cut in half—quite a substantial effect. The analyses of contingencies of 
punishment suggest that the effect of punishment power depends not so 
much on the frequency of its use as on the occasion of its use. When 
average reward power is low and average punishment power is high, 
punishment is used primarily to reciprocate the other’s punishment; when 
average reward power is high and average punishment power is low, it is 
also used to punish the other’s nonexchange. These results suggest that 
the “conflict spiral” effect of escalating aggression (Deutsch 1973) is most 
likely when there is little structural basis for mutually rewarding ex- 
change and high capacity to punish. This use of punishment does not 
reduce behavioral power. When mutually rewarding exchange is possi- 
ble, punishment is also used, by the actor weaker on reward power, as a 
sanction for nonexchange when the magnitude of punishment is relatively 
low. This use of punishment is an effective means of reducing the other’s 
behavioral power. 

This analysis illustrates the importance of considering both the reward 
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power and the punishment power in a relation when predicting the effects 
of either. Both alter the structural dependencies in the relation, but, 
because they are used under different conditions and provoke different 
responses, they do not have equivalent effects. The effects they do have 
are not independent of each other. The theoretical and empirical separa- 
tion of reward power and punishment power in different literatures has 
tended to obscure these interrelations. Most theory and research on pun- 
ishment power have not considered how its effects might be modified by 
the structure of rewards and thus have not anticipated that the “deter- 
rence” or “conflict spiral” effects of punishment might be conditioned by 
the mutual capacity to reward. 

These findings are also at odds with most research by behavioral psy- 
chologists (e.g., Estes 1969), who specify that punishment must be strong 
to be effective. While this principle may be true for the unilateral power 
relations typical of psychological research, the conditions for effective use 
of punishment in social relations in which actors are mutually dependent 
on one another may be quite different. 

Finally, the interaction of structural power with gender suggests that 
the characteristics of actors may further modify the relations between 
structural power and behavioral power. In view of the emphasis in this 
analysis on interaction processes, this is hardly surprising. Markovsky 
(1987) has recently shown, in a series of simulation experiments, that both 
the behavior of individual actors and the characteristics of network struc- 
tures affect the distribution of power. At the same time, in view of the 
absence of gender effects in many previous studies, further confirmation 
of these particular actor effects should be found before conclusions are 
drawn. 

Although some questions raised by this study must be answered in 
future work, all the analyses point to the importance of a particular 
combination of conditions for the use and effect of punishment power: an 
exchange relation characterized by high average reward power, low aver- 
age punishment power, and opposing power imbalances. Under these 
conditions, punishment power is most likely to be used, least likely to be 
reciprocated, and most likely to increase the partner’s reward exchange 
and reduce the partner’s behavioral power. The implications of these 
findings for social exchange relations are important. They suggest that, 
under conditions of structural power in which reward exchange is profit- 
able for both actors, and thus likely to occur, the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong that typically accompanies reward-power imbalance can be 
reduced if the actor weak on reward power has punishment power that is 
strong relative to the other actor’s but weak in absolute terms. Thus, the 
power-balancing processes that Emerson originally described can be ex- 
tended to include the acquisition of structural punishment power. This 
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study has helped to identify the conditions under which this potential 
balancing process will be used and will be effective. 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or 


less narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Au- 
thors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keep- 
ing their replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does 
not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve 
the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





CORPORATE TAXATION AND CORPORATE ECONOMIC 
POWER: TESTING CLASS-POWER AND 
BUSINESS-CONFIDENCE MODELS! 


David Jacobs’s article on corporate economic power and the state (AJS 93 
[January 1988]: 852-81) uses a measure of economic concentration to 
examine two images of the state. Although they address important issues, 
Jacobs’s analysis and substantive finding are both irreparably flawed. I 
shall argue that his measures are inappropriate and that his key finding 
has a relatively simple economic, not sociological, explanation. When 
properly constructed measures of firm taxation and economic change are 
used, Jacobs’s key finding disappears, and strong support is provided for 
an alternative model of the state. 

Jacobs examines two models of the state. The “class-organization 
mode!” is partly derived from the work of Useem (1984) and claims that 
“there is an inner group of large corporations that work together to ensure 
that public policies will not depart from their core interests” (p. 857). This 
model is a sophisticated version of the power-elite model of American 
politics, with the key elite being the capitalist class. An “exchange- 
dependency image of the state,” a structural model, sees the system of 


1 I wish to thank Susan Coldwell of the M.Sc. in Taxation program at Georgetown 
University, Robert Jacobson of the University of Washington and Don Redfoot and 
Kathy Kenyon. John Hanson provided research assistance. 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from the 
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incentives in modern capitalism arranged so that politicians find them- 
selves perpetually seeking to maintain business confidence. The latter 
model, which is advanced by C. E. Lindblom (1977), emphasizes the 
decisive influence of the political consequences of declining business firm 
investment in inducing politicians to provide tax and other economic 
incentives to business firms. 

Class power, Jacobs reasons, will be influenced by the degree to which 
resources are concentrated within the largest firms, an argument that 
follows from the work of public-choice economists like Mancur Olson. He 
infers, and I agree, that economic concentration should, therefore, be 
inversely associated with rates of corporate taxation, if the class- 
organization model were descriptively correct. Jacobs tests the Lindblom 
hypothesis by examining taxation against various measures of business 
confidence. He concludes that the economic resources of corporations 
matter politically in regard to taxation and believes that “the results of 
this study help to confirm class models of the state . . .” (p. 875). 

Jacobs has, I believe, misinterpreted his results. His central finding is 
that tax on capital (not the same thing at all as tax on business firms) is 
inversely related to concentration. This result is not the manifestation of 
class power, at least not in any refutable sense, but of the embedding of 
theories of economic growth in the tax code. 

The two major models of economic growth are the neoclassic (e.g., 
Solow 1970) and the Keynesian (e.g., Harrod/Domar formulation; Har- 
rod 1939; Domar 1947) models. Both accept the assumption that invest- 
ment must increase continuously for a society to continue to grow eco- 
nomically. In response, governments have provided tax incentives in 
order to continue the rate of firm investment (Hall and Jorgenson 1967; 
Auerbach 1983a; Davies 1986; Pechman 1987a, 1987), although the 
effectiveness of investment incentives in promoting new business invest- 
ment is occasionally questioned (Chirinko 1986). 

In order to induce new investment, tax policy is so constructed as to 
reduce the marginal tax (on new investment) but not the average tax on 
the existing capital stock, a distinction that Jacobs does not recognize. 
Although statutory tax rates have changed little over the previous 35 
years, the marginal corporate tax rate in the early 1980s was one-third of 
what it had been in the 1950s (Auerbach 19836). Among the incentives 
governments introduce to promote new investment are accelerated depre- 
ciation schedules and investment tax credit. For the United States, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD 1985) 
estimated that tax depreciation exceeded economic depreciation in 1984 
by $54 billion. Over the course of time, average taxation will also de- 
crease, a result seen in the United States where effective tax rates on 
corporate income have fallen (OECD 1986). 
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TABLE 1 


THREE CONCENTRATION TIME SPECIFICATIONS-— 1949-1978 


Independent Variables H Intercept R(adj.) D-W 
1. Concentration o — a... —1.52(— 3.66) 117.0(6.21) .30 1.61 
2. Concentration @............ — 1.56(—3.61) 119.1(6.06) 20 1.53 
3. Concentration o + uf... — 1.38(— 2.76) 111.0(4.87) .19 1.44> 


Nore.—W = 30; t-statistics in parentheses. 

2 1979 concentration data are taken from the Statistical Abstract. 
? Further tests indicate no serial correlation. 

* Significant at the .01 level. 


Using Jacobs’s data and measures of taxation and concentration, I will 
examine the statistical relationship of concentration to capital taxation, 
using different time specifications. Running the regression with his mea- 
sure of taxation of capital as the dependent variable and his lagged mea- 
sure of concentration as the independent variable, I find the same effects 
he does.” But these effects are both also found when the variables are 
contemporaneous and when concentration leads taxation (t + 1). Does 
this mean that past, present, and future levels of economic concentration 
(and the resulting power of the capitalist class) all cause change in current 
tax levels? Presumably, Jacobs would not claim that future levels of class 
power caused by future levels of asset concentration cause today’s lower 
taxes on capital. 

This association, regardless of the time specification, can be understood 
as a consequence of governmental strategies to induce higher levels of 
firm investment, which then induce firms to redirect profits toward ac- 
quiring assets. Because of economies of scale in manufacturing, larger 
firms will invest more, proportionately, than will smaller firms, thereby 
increasing the assets owned by the largest firms as a percentage of total 
manufacturing assets. Therefore, capital taxation and firm investment 
(which leads to increasing asset intensity of production) will be inversely 
related under this tax regime, independent of the activities of the capi- 
talist class. This explanation is consistent with an association of taxation 
and concentration, whether lagged, contemporaneous, or leading, as 
firms plan and then undertake capital investment based on current and 
future (expected) corporate taxation, and this investment will influence 
change in the asset-concentration ratios. 

A more fundamental problem than misinterpretation of the results is 


? The B coefficients and the ‘statistics are nearly identical, as would be the intercept 
terms, had I multiplied the dependent and independent variables by 10, as Jacobs did. 
When properly adjusted, the coefficients of determination (R?) are also identical. 
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that the taxation and business-confidence measures Jacobs employs to test 
these models of the state are each inappropriate, owing to errors in vari- 
able operationalization and model specification. The tax rate on capital is 
not the same thing as the tax rate on business firms, the variable that 
Jacobs acknowledges (p. 854) that he should be using. The appropriate 
measure of business firm taxation is taxation as a percentage of a firm’s 
profit. Such a measure enables us to see how firms respond over time to 
the incentives in the tax code and is available from the OECD? and the 
Department of Commerce. It reflects (as the Holland and Myers measure 
[1980] does not) the decreasing rate of taxation on business firms. Further- 
more, a properly specified model will not examine levels of taxation (as 
Jacobs does), but changes in taxation, because of the importance of mar- 
ginalism in understanding firm investment. 

The operationalization of the measure of business confidence in testing 
Lindblom’s hypothesis is also flawed. Jacobs does not incorporate the 
central influence on business and investor confidence; namely, the current 
or expected changes in economic activity. The accepted model of business 
firm investment is the accelerator model of investment, which holds that 
the rate of investment will be proportional to current changes in Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) or, in its future expectations version, to 
expected future changes in growth (Wonnacott 1978; Dornbusch and 
Fischer 1981). The model, in its simplest form, is AZ = AY where I is 
investment and AY is real change in GDP. Alternatively, AZ = AX where 
AX is some measure of the acceleration or deceleration in the economy. 
Because corporate investment produces economic growth, governments 
seeking higher levels of growth will stimulate investment through 
changes in the marginal rate of taxation. If Lindblom’s understanding of 
the state is correct, we should expect taxes to decrease as economic activ- 
ity slows down. At least two of other measures used by Jacobs to test 
Lindblom’s argument are either inappropriate—his profit measure, pre- 
tax returns to capital, does not measure firms’ profits—or incorrectly 
lagged—-investment effects are found over several years (Bosworth 1985). 

Let us reexamine Jacobs’s argument, using data for the United States, 
1948-84, with appropriate measures of taxation. (An explanation of the 
properties of these data may be found in Quinn [19884], although here only 
taxation data and no depreciation data is used in the analysis.) Jacobs’s 
measure of concentration remains the same, but changes in taxation as a 


3 The data are found in table 3 of OECD's (1987 and 1982b) Financial Statements of 
Non-Financial Enterprises and may be calculated by dividing direct taxation by gross 
trading profit. The data are also available from the Statistical Abstracts, the source 
from which the OECD derived its U.S. measurements. Using the measure of corporate 
taxation reported by Pechman (1987, p. 150), I found similar results for all the tables 
reported here, although the Pechman measure begins in 1950. 
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Fw TAXATION CONCENTRATION AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 








B t-Statistics 
1. Concentration and change in GDP: 
Concentrationy — 1 126 -938 
Change in GDP ........ 0. ccc cece cee eee eee nee .963* 7.94 
Intercept NEE EN Ne ele Abee ee —9.80 —1.59 
TT EE 64 
DW eil bake tenes FEU ES d A ug eg 2.16 
2, Concentration and change in acceleration: 
Concentrationg — ue, ` — 072 — .488 
Change in acceleration `... .651* 6.86 
Intercept ege SEN mei ian ARIS E AAA ER 2.43 .362 
Rad oA A a Neh eds batts 56 
DEW EE 1.97 





NorTe.--N = 36, 1948~84. 
* Significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 3 


CHANGING Economic ACTIVITY AND TAXATION 


B t-Statistics Standardized B 
1. Changes in GDP: 
Hoen ou Sek e Kr .052 .090 -006 
Downturn `... — 4,36 —3.72 —.495 
RAGA) ost ee des ewes 23 
KEEN 2.16 
2. Changes in acceleration: 
Hoturn e SI Si seed cca iwi 1.31 1.83 187 
Downturn `... —2.69* —4.00 — 386 
D Gi Cs | ee pinsnaa 31 
DEW iiis Nd EN sc wires 2.02 





NOTE.—N = 36, 1948-84. Because dummy variables that sum to one are used, the intercept to RM is 
suppressed. The coefficient of determination (R? [adj]) is correctly calculated using procedures outlined in 
Kennedy (1985) and Judge et al. (1982). 

* Significant at the .01 level. 
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percentage of firm profits (dependent variable) and changes in economic 
activity (independent variable) are substituted for his variables. Two 
versions of the model will be specified; one uses the real growth rate in 
GDP (GNP prior to 1966) and the other uses a measure of acceleration in 
the economy, measured by the rate of change in the real growth rate of 
GDP (described in Quinn 1988a). 

In either its “current economic conditions” or its “future expectations” 
form, taxation responds strongly to changes in economic activity, a 
finding that is consistent with a concern for business confidence. Jacobs’s 
concentration measure has no effect, which is our expectation once busi- 
ness firm taxation and not capital taxation is the dependent variable. 

Lindblom’s argument leads us to believe that the effects of tax changes 
will be greatest during periods of economic distress; business’s privileged 
position will vary with economic circumstances. When I drop concentra- 
tion from the equation and divide the samples into years of economic 
prosperity or economic decline (positive or negative numbers are turned 
into dummy variables), I get the results shown in table 3. 

In short, business taxation decreases significantly during economic 
downturns but does not necessarily increase during economic upturns. 
This finding is consistent with results from the five largest capitalist 
countries during the 1978—84 period (Quinn 1988) and provides strong 
support for the Lindblom business-confidence hypothesis. 

In summary, Jacobs has undertaken a provocative study of the rela- 
tionship between business taxation and corporate power. Contrary to 
Jacobs’s view, however, once the variables are correctly measured, sup- 
port for the class model of the state is not provided by such an analysis. 
The business-confidence model is consistent with the evidence. 


DENNIS P. QUINN 
Georgetown University 
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TABLE A 
First Change, 
Real Real Tax! Toi 
Change, Change, GTP-NREt Real GTP-NRE 

Year GDP* Acceleration* Concentration (%) Tax GTP-NRE (%) 
1948... 4,5 ris 40.3 Ssi 11.9 26.2 45.4 
1949 ... WM —4.4 41.1 —7.1 9.5 24.8 38.3 
1950... 9.6. 9.5 39.7 10.7 16.7 34.1 49.0 
1951... 8.1 -1.5 39.4 3.5 21.0 40.0 52.5 
1952... 3.1 —5.0 40.6 —5.8 17.8 38.1 46.7 
1953... 4.4 1.3 41.7 -1.3 18.5 40.7 45.5 
1954... —1.3 —5.7 43.3 —6.4 15.7 40.2 39.1 
1955... 7.6 8.9 44.3 2.3 19.8 47.9 41.3 
1956... 1.8 —5.8 44.8 —1.8 19.8 50.1 39.5 
1957 ... 1.5 —.3 46.3 —3.1 18.9 51.9 36.4 
1958... —.8 —2.3 47.1 —4.3 16.3 50.7 32.1 
1959... 6.1 6.9 46.3 4.1 20.8 57.4 36.2 
1960... 2.4 —3.7 46.4 —2.8 19.5 58.4 33.4 
1961... 2.2 22 46.6 Se?) 19.8 60.5 32.7 
1962... 6.4 4.2 46.3 —1.6 20.9 67.1 31.1 
1963 ... 4.0 —2.4 46.5 4 22.9 72.7 31.5 
1964... 5.4 1.4 46.5 —.1 24.3 77.3 31.4 
1965... 6.3 EI 46.5 7 27.6 85.9 32.1 
1966... 6.0 —.3 46.4 Sch 30.1 94.0 32.0 
1967... 2.6 —3.4 48.1 —3.0 28.4 98.0 29.0 
1968... 4.7 2.1 49.3 1.8 34.0 110.6 30.7 
1969... 2.8 —1.9 48.2 —2.1 33.4 116.7 28.6 
1970 ... —.2 —3.0 48.5 —5.5 27.1 117.1 23.1 
1971... 31 3.3 48.9 A 29.8 126.7 23.5 
1972... 5.4 2.3 47.6 D 33.4 137.4 24.3 
1973... 5.7 3 44,7 2.3 40.7 152.8 26.6 
1974... —.9 —6.6 44.4 —2.7 42.0 175.3 24.0 
1975... —.8 al 45.0 —2.6 4it 192 21.4 
1976... 4.7 5.6 45.4 3.1 53 217 24.4 
1977... 5.5 8 45.9 D 59 237 24.9 
1978... 4.7 —.8 45.5 —.5 66 270 24.4 
1979... 26 —2.1 46.1 — 18 69 301 22.9 
1980... —.4 —3.0 46.7 —2.8 67 333 20.1 
1981... 3.4 3.8 46.8 =3.1 64 375 17.1 
1982 ... —3.0 —6.4 47.7 —5.6 44 383 11.5 
1983... 2.9 5.9 48.3 2.7 58 408 14.2 
1984... 6.6 3.7 48.9 1.4 71 454 15.6 


Sources.—U.S. Bureau of the Census (various years) and OECD Historical statistics (OECD E 
Nore.—GTP: Gross Trading Profit. NRE: Net retained income. a 
* Before 1966, change in GNP. 
+ Dependent variable. 
+ Beginning in 1975, source data drops decimal point. 
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CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL ERRORS 
IN MODELS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: REPLY TO QUINN! 


The relationship between the vast resources of the corporations and their 
ability to control the state is fundamental to theories of democratic poli- 
tics. I therefore used various measures of these resources to see whether 
they would predict a political outcome that the corporations need to 
control. Because a primary political goal of the corporations should be a 
reduction in their tax levels, I used effective tax rates (on manufacturing) 
as my dependent variable. I measured the capacity of the largest firms to 
act as an organized class and coordinate their political actions with the 
aggregate concentration of assets in manufacturing. The results sup- 
ported class-organization theories. Aggregate concentration had a strong 
negative impact on effective corporate tax rates after 13 alternative expla- 
nations, including time, were entered in the equations. 

After trying to argue that my main finding is wrong, Quinn attempts to 
test a different model. I will first show that Quinn’s claims about my 
analysis are incorrect and then I will comment on some of the flaws in his. 


Quinn’s Criticisms of My Investigation 


One disagreement can be dealt with quickly. Quinn asserts repeatedly 
that I used a measure of the tax on capital in manufacturing as my 
dependent variable, instead of the tax on corporate profits, as I claimed. 
In their article that furnished the scores for my dependent variable, Hol- 
land and Myers (1980, p. 325) state that they measured “the corporate 
manufacturing profits tax,” which definitely is not a tax on capital. When 
their article appeared, Holland was the editor of the National Tax Jour- 
nal, and both authors were professors of finance at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. If he wants his claim to be credible, Quinn 
should demonstrate how these authors are mistaken, but he provides no 
evidence for this assertion. 

Quinn also states that my core finding is incorrect. He says that the 
negative association between aggregate concentration and taxes “can be 
understood as a consequence of governmental strategies to induce higher 
levels of firm investment, which then induce firms to redirect profits 
toward acquiring assets. Because of economies of scale in manufacturing, 
larger firms will invest more proportionately than will smaller firms, 
thereby increasing the assets owned by the largest firms as a percentage of 
total manufacturing assets. Therefore, . . . taxation and firm investment 


1 I thank Stephen Haynes, Mark Mizruchi, Robert O’Brien, and Richard Rubinson for 
their valuable advice. 
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(which lead to increasing asset intensity of production) will be inversely 
related under this tax regime, independent of the activities of the capi- 
talist class” (my italics). The purported effects of economies of scale are 
pivotal in this argument. Reduced taxes are said to cause disproportional 
investments in assets by the largest firms because these firms are better 
able to become more efficient by growing. Quinn thinks this effect leads 
to an increase in aggregate concentration because, when taxes are re- 
duced,” the largest firms grow more than smaller ones. When taxes go 
down, according to Quinn, aggregate concentration should go up and the 
relationship between these variables should be negative, without any 
political effects. 

There is a crucial flaw in this reasoning, however. Economies of scale 
have been investigated intensely by students of industrial organization in 
economics. What has invariably been found is that as small firms grow 
larger and produce more they become more efficient so their costs per unit 
of production diminish, but this effect does not continue indefinitely. 
After a point, efficiency, measured by average costs, stays about the same 
as large firms grow larger (for comprehensive summaries of these numer- 
ous studies, see Scherer 1980; Shepherd 1985; and Greer 1984). 

Hence, it is the smaller firms that will be most likely to invest revenues 
left over when taxes are reduced to realize greater economies, not the 
largest 100 firms as Quinn asserts, because the largest firms are well past 
the point where growth leads to heightened efficiency (see Scherer 1980, 
pp. 91—118 for a summary of the many studies on warranted concentra- 
tion indicating that the largest 100 manufacturing firms have grown well 
beyond the threshold where further growth would make them more 
efficient). If reduced taxes have an effect on assets because of economies 
of scale, small firms would tend to grow faster than larger ones, and 
aggregate concentration would be reduced, not enhanced as Quinn as- 
serts. The proper use of an economies of scale argument leads to a conclu- 
sion that aggregate concentration would have a positive relationship with 
taxes, but I found a negative association. 

Therefore, the potential bias Quinn has pointed out would have the 
opposite effects from those he claims. Quinn’s bias would result in a 
positive association between asset concentration and taxes, but my co- 
efficients were negative. If this purported bias matters and its effects 
could be removed, this elimination would strengthen, not weaken, my 
finding that the relationship between concentration and taxes is negative. 
For Quinn’s argument about economies of scale to work in the direction 


? Aggregate concentration is defined as the percentage of total assets in manufacturing 
held by the largest 100 firms. If the largest 100 firms grow more than the others, this 
indicator must increase, but if firms smaller than the largest 100 grow more, then 
aggregate concentration will diminish. 
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he claims, the very largest firms would have to realize the greatest 
efficiencies from further growth and that supposition is flatly contradicted 
by the evidence. 

Quinn also tries to demonstrate that the causal relationship I inves- 
tigated was backward. He does this by regressing taxation on aggregate 
concentration at  — 1 (as I did), £ and £ + 1 in separate equations, but 
he does not hold any other effects constant. He suggests that, because 
unlagged aggregate concentration (at ¢) and concentration that leads taxes 
(at ¢ + 1) are also significant predictors of taxes in separate analyses, I 
have the causal order reversed. But his tests are inconclusive. First, the 
coefficients between concentration at ¢ + 1 and taxes are weaker than 
those for other lags (concentration at ¢ + 1 has an R? of only 19. as 
opposed to .29 or .30 for the other lags). Second, a significant zero-order 
relationship between an independent variable that leads a dependent 
variable (or a significant zero-order relationship between the unlagged 
independent variable and the dependent variable) is hardly surprising in 
a time-series analysis, even if the independent variable causes the depen- 
dent variable, and it takes a year for this effect to happen. 

Most change is incremental. Generally, a variable (X) lagged at ¢ — 1 
will be highly correlated with itself at ¢ and att + 1. Hence, Xatt + 1 
could easily be correlated with a dependent variable, even if the proper 
specification is X at ż — 1, because X att + 1 is closely associated with its 
prior values so the relationship between X att + 1 and the dependent 
variable at ¢ is spurious. One way to see if a relationship is spurious is to 
enter all three effects (and others) in the same equation. Because of col- 
linearity, I could not use unlagged aggregate concentration in the same 
equation with concentration at + 1 and concentration att — 1 (correla- 
tions between concentration at ¢ and the other two lags of this variable 
are .94), but I was able to use concentration at t — 1 and concentration at 
t + 1 to predict tax rates (the correlation between concentration at £ + 1 
and concentration at £ — 1 is still quite high, at .84). 

As one would expect if the association between X at ¢ + 1 and His 
spurious, the coefficients for concentration at ¢ — 1 are always significant 
at the .1 or .05 level for many different specifications, but concentra- 
tion att + 1 never approaches either level of statistical significance when 
both are used simultaneously to predict my tax measure. Furthermore, if 
Quinn’s £ + 1 specification is correct, it should be significant when all 
independent variables (including time) that I used in my original article 
are included in the equations. When I substituted concentration att + 1 
for concentration at  — 1 and reran the fully specified equations reported 
in table 2 of the original article, which included time in order to control 
for left out effects, concentration at £ + 1 was not significant, but concen- 
tration at £ — 1 was. These tests suggest that it is Quinn’s concentration 
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até + 1 specification that is incorrect, not my t — 1 specification. They 
are also consistent with an assertion that aggregate concentration causes 
taxes, not the reverse. 

Quinn makes these arguments about my finding because he wants to 
substitute a different model. He tries to test the hypothesis that govern- 
ments, faced with the necessity to maintain business confidence and in- 
vestment, respond by decreasing the marginal tax rate in order to encour- 
age new investment. That hypothesis is quite different from the ones I 
investigated. My article focused on the sources of corporate political 
power. I looked at the independent effects of different corporate resources 
that could lead to corporate political influence as reflected in effective tax 
rates. My article was not about the specific policies that governments may 
use in response to their dependence on business investment. 

This distinction is important because it explains why I used tax levels 
as my dependent variable, while Quinn uses the marginal tax. If the issue 
is the corporations’ ability to convert economic resources into political 
power, then what should be investigated first? Should it be a measure of 
the level of taxes on corporations or a measure of how much their taxes 
will change if they modify their investments? It seems plausible that the 
corporations and their agents will be most likely to want a reduction in 
their total tax bill. Reductions in the difference in taxes because of 
changes in their investment policies should not be nearly so important to 
them. I ignored the distinction between marginal and average tax rates, 
because the marginal rate was not pertinent to the theoretical issue that 
prompted my analysis. 


An Evaluation of Quinn’s Investigation 


Quinn’s idea about how governments may respond to pressures to main- 
tain investment would be important if it were true, but there are errors in 
his statistical tests and some substantive errors as well. I will deal with 
one substantive error first. Quinn and I both investigated the argument 
developed by Block (1977) and Lindblom (1977) that, because of their 
dependence on business investment, political authorities use adjustments 
in the tax codes to maintain business confidence and keep businesses from 
withdrawing financial support. When his argument is stripped of all the 
macroeconomic terminology, Quinn uses measures of change in GDP and 
GNP (he inappropriately mixes the two) to represent business confidence 
and predict change in his questionable measure of business taxes.* To be 


3 Many of Quinn’s statements about macroeconomics are also wrong. The accelerator 
model of investment is not the only widely accepted model. In any case, his formula is 
incorrect. Quinn says that change in investment is a function of change in capital 
stock, but investment should not be put into change form. The valid formula is J 
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more certain of the results, I employed multiple indicators, but the one I 
stressed and used in every equation was real change in investment in 
plant and equipment in manufacturing, not returns to capital as Quinn 
implies. 

The problem with Quinn’s measure is that it does not tap only business 
investment; it gauges change in the whole economy. Hence, if they were 
correct, Quinn’s findings would support both the Block/Lindblom idea 
that business controls public policies because of governmental depen- 
dence on business investment and the more widely accepted Keynesian 
explanation. According to this explanation, when the business cycle as 
measured by change in GDP-GNP falls, politicians cut taxes as Keynes 
advised, and business taxes get cut as well. The virtue of my measure is 
that it taps business investment directly. A predicted result, therefore, 
would support Block/Lindblom more than Keynes, but a predicted result 
from Quinn’s test would support both models, if he did it correctly. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. In his analyses in table 2, he makes 
several errors. First, he regresses change in his own crude measure of 
total business tax rates on measures of GNP-GDP in change form and on 
my aggregate concentration in manufacturing measure in level form. But 
his tax variable is not restricted to manufacturing, as mine was (Quinn 
1988, p. 336). What he is testing is whether levels of class organization in 
manufacturing predict changes in the total business tax rate rather than 
taxes on manufacturing.* Under these conditions, the concentration vari- 
able can be expected to do poorly, and it does.* 

Second, multiple regression is useful precisely because it lets us exam- 
ine the independent effects of many potential explanations, yet Quinn 


= f(AY), not AZ (Dornbusch and Fisher 1978). When Quinn says my measures of 
investment are incorrectly lagged, he implies there is agreement about the proper lags. 
Macroeconomists, however, specify lags inductively just as macrosociologists do. Few 
accepted conventions governing these specific lags or others exist. 

* Quinn attempted to gauge the taxes on all nonfarm, nonfinancial enterprises with his 
measure (Quinn 1988, p. 336). Note as well, that the test he mentions in his note 3 that 
uses the effective tax rates computed by Pechman (1987) also suffers from the same 
difficulty. Pechman’s tax measure is not restricted to taxes on manufacturing, but my 
measure of aggregate concentration that Quinn inappropriately uses measures only 
concentration in manufacturing. 

5 If variables in level form in my original analysis are put into percent-change form, 
the conclusions from these equations are equivalent to those reported in the original 
article. Results of the test provided by Layson and Seaks (1984) suggest that percent 
change is the proper specification. Because Quinn’s tax measure is not as sophisticated 
as the one computed by Holland and Myers (1980) and because it is not restricted to 
manufacturing, I continued to use Holland and Myers’s variable. Because my original 
measure of investment (percent change in real dollars invested in plant and equipment 
in manufacturing) directly measured what manufacturers did, so predicted results 
would not support Keynes, I used this measure instead of using change in GDP 
inappropriately combined with GNP. 
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uses only two predictors in these equations. Because the study he at- 
tempts to replicate and many others have found additional effects to be 
significant, these factors should be held constant. That one variable is 
significant when it and the dependent variable include data on the whole 
economy, while the only other independent variable (concentration) is 
restricted to manufacturing, is hardly convincing. This would be so even 
if the results of Quinn’s test were different from Keynesian predictions, 
but they are not. 

In his analyses in table 3, Quinn continues to make errors. He creates 
separate dummy variables. One dummy is coded one when the business 
cycle goes up; the other gets a one when it goes down. Again, without 
entering any of the other effects that probably matter, he concludes that 
taxes on businesses tend to be reduced when the economy turns down, 
but they are not increased when the opposite occurs. This is a standard 
finding in the macroeconomic literature, where it is called the asymmetry 
effect. Governments evidently use Keynes selectively. They are willing to 
reduce taxes to avoid a recession, but they are unwilling to raise taxes 
when inflation threatens. However, it is much better to test this hy- 
pothesis by including the amount of change in the business cycle by 
multiplying each dummy by the appropriate measure of business-cycle 
change in a given period. That way, information about the degree of 
variability in economic activity would not be thrown out. 

Another problem with Quinn’s statistical manipulations is that he uses 
OLS regressions to model processes he believes to be endogenous. This 
estimation technique requires that the preponderance of effects must go 
only from the independent to the dependent variable. In my analyses, this 
directionality assumption was supportable. Quinn, however, repeatedly 
argues that reduced taxes lead to increased GNP-GDP, but he uses GNP- 
GDP to predict taxes. The use of OLS will provide misleading estimates if 
Quinn’s theoretical notions are correct, but he uses it anyway. 


Conclusions 


Quinn proceeds by criticizing my analyses and then setting up his own. 
His criticisms, however, are unfounded. First, I analyzed the corporate 
income tax, not the tax on capital. Second, if it were true, his economies 
of scale argument would strengthen my findings. Third, no conclusions 
can be drawn from his simple analyses of lags. Fourth, because I wanted 
to find the economic determinants of corporate political power, I had 
good reason to look at tax levels rather than marginal rates. The corpora- 
tions are undoubtedly more interested in their total tax bill, so the first 
task for an investigation into the economic determinants of corporate 
political power was an analysis of levels. Finally, Quinn’s test of the effect 
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of concentration in his table 2 is flawed, because this variable was used to 
predict taxes on all businesses, but the concentration measure he used 
gauges only the organizational ability of manufacturers. Finally, Quinn’s 
tests of his model also have severe defects that do not require reemphasis. 

Nevertheless, although Quinn tries to answer a different question, the 
hypothesis he proposes would be useful if it were true. In my article, 
I was careful to say that my negative results concerning the Block/ 
Lindblom model of the state were not definitive. Quinn offers a possible 
reason why. Even though corporations are almost certainly more inter- 
ested in their total tax bill, governments could respond to their depen- 
dence on business investment by adjustments in the marginal rate. Re- 
ductions in marginal taxes might let governments maintain revenues and 
business investment at the same time. But this perenne valuable idea 
deserves a better investigation. 


DAVID JACOBS 
University af Oregon 
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The Restructuring of American Religion: Society and Faith since World 
War II. By Robert Wuthnow. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xiv+374. $25.00. 


R. Stephen Warner 
University of Illinois at Chicago and Institute for Advanced Study 


Although American religion makes headlines these days, public under- 
standing of religion is shallow. This sophisticated and richly documented, 
but accessible, treatise by one of the foremost scholars in the field should 
go a long way toward filling this information vacuum. 

In The Restructuring of American Religion, Robert Wuthnow draws 
on Gallup, Roper, National Election Survey, and NORC polls, many 
newly reanalyzed, and on contemporaneous journals of opinion to por- 
tray the changing profile of American religious culture over the past 40 
years. The author sets the stage for his analysis in three chapters that 
examine aspects of the postwar religious climate. The surge of religious 
activity in the 1950s, previously chronicled by Will Herberg in Protes- 
tant—Catholic—Jew, had its springboard in deferred needs from the 
Depression era that were given impetus by war-borne prosperity. But as 
individual churchgoers’ private concerns were addressed, the denomina- 
tions turned to societal affairs. Although Americans were divided by 
denominational loyalties, mention of “God” was integrative in the public 
sphere. 

All this is different in the wake of the 1960s, and most of Wuthnow’s 
book analyzes these changes in detail. The first, and in my opinion the 
most consequential, change is “the declining significance of denomina- 
tionalism.” Already in the 1950s, Catholics were gaining on Protestant 
economic and educational achievement; today the sociological differences 
between the two groups are insignificant. Meanwhile, migration and in- 
termarriage have diminished primordial loyalties, and organized ecumen- 
ism, creedal indifference, and popular civility have lowered the stakes in 
denominational rivalries. Not that religious tensions have decreased; 
quite the contrary. Yet today’s Left-Right tensions crosscut denomina- 
tional lines. 

In the author’s view, what has replaced the denomination in social 
significance is the religious “special purpose group,” of which the Moral 
Majority is one of scores of recent instances. Special purpose groups suit 
our segmented lives. At the same time, precisely because they are special- 


Permission to reprint a book review in this section may be obtained only from the 
author. 
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ized, they line up more nearly with the liberal-conservative divide that 
structures American religious life, intensifying polarization. 

Thus, a realignment is taking place in American religion. This new 
great divide set in during the 1960s, when Protestants (Wuthnow’s pri- 
mary focus) divided internally over the priority of social justice versus 
saving souls, but its roots go back to 19th-century disputes between re- 
vivalism and the social gospel. Today, it is accentuated by the growth of 
higher education, which recruits legions to the ranks of the liberals and 
threatens the values of conservatives. 

But the conservatives are not fading away. Whereas in the 1950s, four 
out of the 10 largest Protestant theological seminaries were recognizably 
conservative, today eight out of 10 are. This vitality is partly due to the 
conservatives’ adoption of modern methods, including higher education 
itself, and partly. to the unquenchable spirit of sectarian separation among 
them, which means that liberalizing trends within the party of the Right 
are inevitably answered by renewed reaction. 

Because there are now two vocal religious parties, “civil religion” no 
longer has a unifying force. With one party invoking a sacred myth of 
American exceptionalism and the other subordinating American interests 
to the urgency of nuclear disarmament, neither can claim clear religious 
authority. In the face of religious cacophony, an ideology of laissez-faire 
individualism joins one of American technological superiority as a mor- 
ally unsatisfying and inherently vulnerable public rhetoric. It is in his 
diagnosis of this legitimation crisis that Wuthnow’s passions obtrude (see 
p. 292). 

The analysis is by no means solely descriptive but also theoretical and 
occasionally hortatory. The author focuses on the state as the major agent 
in the changes he portrays, and his political sociology is up-to-date, with 
full awareness of the international position of the United States. Perhaps 
the chief function of the state is to organize higher education for increas- 
ing proportions of the population, and Wuthnow. adduces “new class” 
theory to account for the role of education as a generator of liberal- 
conservative tensions. The college educated, he claims, are the consti- 
tuency of liberal forces in organized religion, the grass-roots supporters of 
activist clergy. This raises, however, a problem in the analysis: the ambi- 
guity of the “liberal” party. 

As a contribution to the sociology of religion, the book treats liberalism 
as one of two fairly equally matched parties in the sphere of American 
religion. But many of the data actually refer to liberals and-conservatives 
in the general American population. Today, with nearly 10% of Ameri- 
cans professing no religion at all and another 30% uninvolved in formal 
religious life, the distinction between the general and the religious popula- 
tions is vital. Citing opinion surveys that document a socially liberal half 
of the population and citing corresponding pronouncements from liberal 
religious leaders, Wuthnow gives the impression that the latter are 
backed by the former, that there is a substantial popular, liberal religious 
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constituency. But we know from other research cited by Wuthnow that 
religious conservatives are more committed to their churches than are 
liberals and that there is an increasing segment of the public that is utterly 
secular. What is very unlikely is that there are as many religious liberals 
as Wuthnow implies. The absence of frequency distributions in Wuth- 
now’s report makes the actual prevalence of “liberals” hard to assess. 

On the evidence provided by Wuthnow and others, Americans are 
divided into three, not two, religious groupings. On the Right is a mas- 
sive, but not monolithic, religiously conservative plurality. On the Left, a 
large and growing religiously indifferent but socially liberal minority. The 
conflict is mediated in the center by a small but significant religiously and 
socially liberal remnant that enjoys public influence out of proportion to 
its numbers. The demographic motion is from Right to Left, with reli- 
gious “nones” being recruited from the liberals, whose ranks in turn are 
replenished by disaffected conservatives. Only the conservatives strongly 
reproduce themselves. 

Since the book is the first in a series of studies on church and state 
(edited by John F. Wilson), it is understandable that the author concen- 
trates on the public role of religion, but the resulting bipolar analysis is 
unfortunate. The public side of religion is only part of the picture, which 
ought also to include the burgeoning field of new immigrant religious 
communities and the new studies that focus on the bedrock of American 
religion, congregations and local communities. Vitality at the local level 
may not manifest itself in the public arena for a generation, but it is a key 
to the religious future. 

Although I have serious reservations about Wuthnow’s analysis, there 
is no question that this is the most comprehensive update on change in 
American religion since Herberg’s and an indispensable survey of where 
we have come during the past generation. 


Bible Believers: Fundamentalists in the Modern World. By Nancy 
Tatum Ammerman. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1988. Pp. ix+247. $30.00 (cloth); $12.00 (paper). 


Mary Jo Neitz 
University of Missouri—Columbia 


Nancy Tatum Ammerman spent a year as a participant observer in a 
white Fundamentalist church in suburban New England. Bible Believers 
is the result. Ammerman sees “Southside Gospel Church” as a world 
apart, and she takes the reader inside that world in order to understand 
the meaning and form of believers’ experience. There is a short introduc- 
tion to Fundamentalism and to this church, followed by descriptions of 
what church members believe and how they use their beliefs to make 
sense of their world. We learn what it is like to live “in a world apart”: the 
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cohesiveness of the church unit, the strain of relationships with “outsid- 
ers” at work or within the family. Two very useful chapters examine the 
Christian home and the Christian school—examples of places where Fun- 
damentalists extend the authority of the Bible to cover institutions outside 
the church itself. 

Southside Gospel Church is an independent church, without denomi- 
national affiliation. Its sectarian nature is at the core of the book’s thesis: 
Fundamentalists have refused accommodation with modern culture, in 
contrast to the more widely studied Evangelicals. Many discussions of the 
“born again” phenomena lump the Fundamentalists and Evangelicals 
together. Both groups believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ and necessity 
of faith in Jesus for personal salvation. Both practice Bible-based Protes- 
tantism. But while recent studies of Evangelicals have stressed their 
accommodation to the modern world, Ammerman argues that Fun- 
damentalists have maintained separation. The two differ not on matters 
of doctrine, but on their styles and behavior. Fundamentalists have cas- 
tigated both the liberal churches and the Pentecostals. The Evangelicals 
have accommodated. 

It is the style and behavior of Fundamentalists that Ammerman docu- 
ments in this book. We see the consequences of the policy of separation. 
Members live by strict rules in order to mark themselves off from the rest 
of the world. Ammerman asserts that it is obedience to rules, not grace or 
even a relationship to Jesus, that is critical. And the rules for everything 
are given in the Bible. These are the Fundamentalists who do not drink, 
dance, or listen to rock music. Even Christian television is outside their 
boundaries. Their commitments are local because “the only people about 
whose eternal destiny they can be sure are members of the local congrega- 
tion” (p. 83). 

Although they have middle-class incomes and occupations, Ammer- 
man’s Fundamentalists come close to fitting the stereotyped expectations 
of narrow sectarian Christians. Contrasted with Evangelicals and charis- 
matics, the people of Southside appear rigid and otherworldly. They 
differ from our picture of the “average” Fundamentalist only in that they 
are located in the Northeast. 

Ammerman succeeds in showing the reader the isolation of these Fun- 
damentalists. Yet her focus may have precluded her from exploring the 
possibility of variation in the community itself. In this portrayal they all 
read the same version of the Bible; elders tell the same stories in the same 
way as do ordinary members; women and men face similar incentive 
structures; they all interpret the rules in the same way. Although she 
borrows her theoretical framework from Peter Berger, her descriptions 
reveal little of the process of social construction. Ammerman shows the 
Bible believers turning biblical texts into rules to be applied literally. But, 
with the significant exception of a short chapter on women’s roles, we do 
not see enough of the next step: how those rules are interpreted as individ- 
uals struggle to make them fit their daily lives. 
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Also missing from the book is the context of the world of Fundamental- 
ist churches. Ammerman claims that Southside is typical of Fundamen- 
talist churches because of its nearly exclusive reliance on the Bible as the 
source of truth and guidance. This is a convenient definition, but it tells 
us little about the population of Fundamentalist churches and the loca- 
tion of Southside within that population. Ammerman asserts, “the typical 
Fundamentalist church is independent” (p. 4) but gives us no more than 
that. 

Neither sociological theory nor empirical studies prepared us for the 
“resurgence” of born-again Christianity. Current research lays the base 
for a better understanding of conservative religion in modern society. The 
readers of this book will acquire in-depth knowledge of the world of 
Fundamentalists, those who live “where tradition meets modernity” and 
long for “the golden age of Protestant hegemony.” 


Religious Diversity and Social Change: American Cities 1890—1906. By 
Kevin Christiano. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
xv +239. $34.50. 


Andrew Greeley 
NORC and University of Arizona 


Religious diversity in turn-of-the-century American cities is the key vari- 
able in Kevin Christiano’s analysis of census data from 1890 and 1906. 
Measured by indices of dissimilarity among Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews and within Protestant denominations, this diversity is treated as a 
dependent variable in chapters 4, 5, and 6 and as an independent variable 
in chapters 7 and 8. Christiano is obviously a resourceful and determined 
scholar, but the analysis presented in Religious Diversity and Social 
Change is only modestly successful; his key variable is dubious, and he is 
a prisoner of theories that are not likely to produce hypotheses that data 
will verify. . 

There does seem to be a modest relationship between cities with foreign 
and nonwhite populations and cities with religious diversity, a scarcely 
surprising phenomenon. However, the other predictor measures he 
uses—city size, literacy, industrialization—“unfortunately” (to use the 
author’s word) either do not relate at all to diversity or do so erratically 
and ambiguously. The major failure in the book, however, is to be found 
in chapter 7, where the author attempts to demonstrate a relationship 
between diversity and “secularization.” Here, his problem is clearly the 
Luckman-Berger theory that religious pluralism breaks the “sacred 
canopy,” relativizes religion, and leads to “secularization.” I am unaware 
of a single conclusive piece of evidence to sustain this theory in the United 
States, and Christiano’s advisers would have been wise to suggest another 
approach. 
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The crucial prediction the theory leads Christiano to make is that 
religious diversity at time 1 (1890) will lead to diminished church mem- 
bership at time 2 (1906), a fair operationalization of the “secularization” 
hypothesis for testing with his data. However, the theory is not sustained. 
The author’s description of this fact is dubious: “Although the coefficient 
for the diversity score is not statistically significant, its sign is negative, a 
result in keeping with the theoretically derived expectations. Religious 
diversity may, it seems, hamper church membership sixteen years later” 
(p. 128). This is double-talk, a Mississippi riverboat gambler’s shuffling a 
deck of marked cards. The hypothesis is not verified at a statistically 
significant level, yet the author concludes that it is true because of the 
direction of the sign. Later in the book this falsified hypothesis becomes so 
true that it “shows diversity in turn also to be a cause of secularizations 
which commentators had long ago begun to associate with urban places” 
(p. 154). 

There is no point in using significance tests if one is going to override 
them when they fail to sustain what is the central hypothesis of your 
work. Christiano’s advisers and editors should not have permitted the 
sleight of hand by which a nonfinding became, with a twist of the wrist 
and in the blink of an eye, a finding, and indeed an important one. You 
cannot write a dissertation or a book with a nonfinding, not unless you 
abandon the theory that leads to the nonfinding. So the author, unwilling 
to abandon Luckman and Berger, tests the possibility that the presence of 
a large Catholic population will lead to a decline in Protestant church 
membership. The thesis is sustained, but it hardly proves that “seculari- 
zation” has occurred because he then reports that internal diversity 
among Protestants leads to an increase in church membership, a finding 
of which he makes much, although it is another “direction of the sign” 
proof, devoid of statistical significance. 

Christiano seems to realize that he is in trouble; he quotes from the 
work of Roger Finke (who used some of the same data in his study of 
American religion from 1850 to 1980) that “religious involvement in most 
local markets increases as religious diversity increases” (p. 129). But in- 
stead of agreeing with Finke and thus rejecting the Luckman-Berger 
theory, he turns to an article by Berger in which Berger, rather supercili- 
ously, explains that the churches form a cartel to control the religious 
marketplace, so that pluralism and the collapse of the sacred canopy do 
not lead to a decline in religious affiliation and behavior. This is not only 
double-talk, it is double-think, a trick by which your theory is declared to 
be still valid, even though not sustained by the data, because organized 
religion has conspired to prevent the effect you predicted. The argument 
is not dissimilar to Berger’s theory of “resacralization,” in which a return 
to religion is argued when the numbers do not support the prediction of 
secularization—secularization occurred, but it has since been undone. 

As a limited description of how religious competition works in a plural- 
istic society, the “cartel” explanation may have some merit. But it does 
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not save the “sacred canopy” theory. Patently, in the United States diver- 
sity and competition have helped religion in almost every available mea- 
sure of attitude and behavior instead of hindering it. Christiano would 
have been much better advised to have assumed that fact, sought a theory 
to explain it, and then tried to test the theory against the data. Unfortu- 
nately he is (in this book at any rate) a captive of a theory that wars 
against his data instead of helping him to understand the data. 


The Spirit of Revolt: Anarchism and the Cult of Authority. By Richard 
K. Fenn. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & Littlefield, 1986. Pp. vii+ 179. 
$27.95. 


Phillip E. Hammond 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


In The Spirit of Revolt, Richard Fenn continues the conversation he has 
been having with the sociology of religion for nearly two decades. This 
conversation deals with society’s “need” for religion and thus the possible 
meaning of “secularization”: Is it the diminution of this need or its dimin- 
ished fulfillment? In one way or another, of course, this topic is the so- 
ciology of religion. Max Weber is associated with the viewpoint that 
disenchantment-rationalization means the inevitable winding down of 
established convictions regarding the sacred, while the other giant, Durk- 
heim, is read in such a manner as to suggest that, since all societies must 
have religions, sociologists should look more imaginatively for them. 
That is the naive presentation of the matter. The sophisticated debate 
takes the form (e.g., by Bryan Wilson or Peter Berger) of arguing—a la 
Weber—that secularization amounts to the public decline of religion, 
leaving individuals to be privately religious in the manner, and to the 
degree, they choose. Or else it takes the form (e.g., by Talcott Parsons or 
Robert Bellah) of arguing—a la Durkheim—that religion is not disap- 
pearing but “differentiating,” for example, by taking civil religious shape. 
Here is where Fenn jumps in, offering a position differing from 
these two perspectives. Fenn acknowledges the passing of the premodern, 
religiously homogeneous society (which, he admits, may have had “a 
dominant principle of order” [p. 7], i.e., a sacred sphere), but he strenu- 
ously objects to the idea that some substitute principle can be found—let 
alone “must” be found—in the modern, religiously plural society. Instead 
of assuming that secularization leads to chaos unless a surrogate source of 
moral unity is found, therefore, Fenn argues for the “paradigmatic view 
of a system that lacks any form of social obligation beyond the most 
immediate, temporary, and specific” (p. 9; my italics). The Spirit of Re- 
volt is thus offered as a “prophetic paradigm”—how, on the one hand, to 
escape the despair that comes from utter disenchantment and how, on the 
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other hand, to avoid the “bad faith” belief that authority is legitimate 
because it is in some sense ultimately sacred. 

While Fenn claims to find the sources of his paradigm in “anarchist, 
psychoanalytic, and theological approaches to narcissism” (p. 12), it is the 
literature of anarchy that inspires him most. Individual and social au- 
thenticity depends more upon people’s disbelief in “cults of authority” 
and “ritualizations of conflict” than in having a clear vision of what 
would be better. Not only are official blueprints—from the state, of 
course, but also from schools, medicine, the courts—to be thoroughly 
distrusted, but they should be challenged especially when garbed reli- 
giously, that is, in ritual, sequence, category, and so on. Naive coopera- 
tion with the system is thus unwise and also, in some sense, “unnatural” 
for modern persons, who should know better. 

This is heady stuff, and Fenn, as usual, is argumentative to the point of 
inspiration. Here is an echo of the 1960s, a replay of the Question Author- 
ity bumper sticker, a treatise insisting that social life need not be per- 
formed with masks, smoke and mirrors, and bureaucratic regulations. 
Since I have hoped that was so for a long time, I appreciate being re- 
minded how easy (and mistaken) it is to take the normative world for 
granted. 

But there is something unsettling about Fenn’s reminder that, after all, 
social rules are created, not heaven-sent, and typically serve best the 
interests of those in power. It is unsettling not for what it tells us: that we 
should not have long waits in doctors’ offices, that corporations use the 
legal process to delay justice, that what passes for formal education is 
futile for many, that electing actors to the White House is absurd, and so 
on. Nor is The Spirit of Revolt unsettling because it prescribes a mild 
vigilantism in response. What is unsettling in Fenn’s analysis is the ab- 
sence of any acknowledgment that any alternative—including mild 
. vigilantism—will suffer the same malady. Social obligations beyond the 
“most immediate, temporary, and specific” may all be suspect, but such 
obligations are nonetheless unavoidable. If you do not believe that is so, 
then you have not learned even the first lesson in sociology. As engaging 
as The Spirit of Revolt is, it lacks a discussion of how choices might be 
made if (a) all choices are imperfect, and (b) some choices must be made. 

Toward the middle of his book Fenn says, “To criticize inauthentic 
social systems, one needs a critical end point from which to look for what 
the surface of social life obscures, and it is to adopt such an end point that 
I have turned to some of the perspectives of anarchist thought” (p. 125). 
Fair enough. Toward the end of the book, however, Fenn summarizes his 
own thesis: “I have been arguing (a) that the rituals of the secular. state 
have failed, (6) that the state must in some sense die if the nation is to 
live” (p. 155). That, I submit, is not fair enough. Fenn should have gone 
on with his analysis, telling us how the state is to die, how its functions 
are to be served, and how all this might occur by mobilizing disbelieving 
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citizens. Maybe that will be Fenn’s next contribution to the ongoing 
conversation. 


The Nonprofit Sector: A Research Handbook. Edited by Walter W. Pow- 
ell. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1987. Pp. xiiit+464. 
$45.00. 


James R. Wood 
Indiana University 


The most exciting trends in the past two decades of organization studies 
have been increased attention to organizations’ environments and to 
nonprofit (nonbusiness, nongovernment) organizations. The two trends 
are related: nonprofits are significant elements in the environments of the 
business and government organizations that were the focus of organiza- 
tion scholars until recently. Increased attention to the nonprofit sector of 
society and to its interrelationships with the business and government 
sectors is giving organization scholars a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the social context in which organizations of all kinds vie for re- 
sources and pursue goals. The Nonprofit Sector describes the useful work 
going on in this developing field and surveys its boundaries. The book 
intends “to build a solid foundation under the burgeoning field of mul- 
tidisciplinary scholarship on the nonprofit sector” (p. xi). (The volume is 
in part a report on the work of the Yale University Program on Nonprofit 
Organizations [PONPO], which has been the prime mover in academic 
studies of the nonprofit sector during the past dozen years.) 

The headings for the six parts of the volume indicate its breadth of 
coverage. Part 1, “An Overview of the Nonprofit Sector,” includes chap- 
ters devoted to a historical overview, economic theories, political theo- 
ries, and the scope and dimensions of nonprofit activity. Part 2, “The 
Nonprofit Sector, the State, and Private Enterprise,” covers federal and 
state tax policies, government-nonprofit relations, and nonprofit organi- 
zations and the market. Part 3, “Organization and Management,” deals 
with boards of directors, performance measurement, executive leader- 
ship, and organizational change in nonprofit organizations. Part 4, 
“Functions of the Nonprofit Sector,” treats the production and distribu- 
tion of culture, health care, personal social services, education, policy 
advocacy, and neighborhood-based organizations. Part 5, “Sources of 
Support for Nonprofit Organizations,” looks at gifts to nonprofits by 
individuals, corporations, and foundations and examines the support of 
nonprofits through sales of goods and services. Part 6 places the non- 
profit sector in comparative perspective and looks at indigenous vol- 
untary associations and nonprofits in Africa and producer cooperatives in 
capitalist economies. 

Peter Dobkin Hall’s valuable historical overview tells a complex and 
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fascinating story composed of social, economic, political, legal, and reli- 
gious elements. Some of these elements are developed in a contemporary 
context in later chapters. For example, Hall stresses the importance of 
the evolution of American law establishing the rights and limitations 
of nonprofit organizations. In one of the most useful chapters, John G. 
Simon constructs a taxonomy of four subspecies of nonprofits on the basis 
of their treatment under current tax laws. Discussion of this taxonomy 
becomes the backdrop for an incisive discussion of the lack of a coherent 
rationale (either theoretically or empirically based) for government sup- 
port and regulation of nonprofits. 

Other historical elements receive less attention and development. For 
example, though Hall highlights the major role of religion in the forma- 
tion of nonprofits, there is no chapter on religious organization or on the 
influence of religion on contemporary nonprofits. Estelle James’s excellent 
comparative chapter does devote several paragraphs to the role of religion 
in founding nonprofits in other countries, but outside Hall’s and James’s 
chapters religion is barely mentioned. 

The chapters are uniformly of high quality. However, there is a range 
of theoretical treatment. For example, Melissa Middleton’s chapter is a 
helpful overview of the literature on nonprofit boards, but it would have 
made a still greater contribution if the brief discussion of findings that 
counter conventional wisdom had been developed into a set of theoreti- 
cally informed, researchable propositions. Lester M. Salamon’s chapter 
on government-nonprofit relations is a model of theoretically fruitful dis- 
cussion. He documents the scope and extent of government support of 
nonprofits, then shows how current theories of the welfare state and of 
the voluntary sector do not account for this development. He elaborates 
alternative theories, placing government support of nonprofits in the 
larger context of third-party government and identifying factors con- 
tributing to the failure of many nonprofits to play their societal roles 
without government assistance. 

This volume and PONPO have laid a solid social science foundation 
for nonprofit studies. What is most lacking in the book undoubtedly 
reflects what is lacking in the field—an integrating theoretical framework 
that brings coherence to the diverse articles. Precisely because the authors 
give us such a good understanding of the current status of nonprofit 
studies, we want more. We want to see the parts in relation to the whole. 
We want to discern where the field is going. 

Every sociologist can benefit from reading The Nonprofit Sector. It 
represents a major new thrust in the understanding of important but 
hitherto neglected organizations and the environments in which they op- 
erate, environments they influence and are influenced by. 
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The Politics of Numbers. Edited by William Alonso and Paul Starr. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1987. Pp. xiii+474. $37.50 (cloth); 
$19.95 (paper). 


‘Harvey M. Choldin 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


It is customary in a review of an edited volume, especially one that 
derives from a conference, as this one does, to complain that its chapters 
are uneven and that they lack thematic unity. Happily, I can report that 
the chapters in The Politics of Numbers, edited by William Alonso and 
Paul Starr, attain a high standard of scholarship and that they make up a 
unified volume. With one exception, the papers were first presented in 
1983 at a conference on the political economy of national statistics. The 
conference was sponsored by the National Committee for Research on the 
1980 Census, which supported the book’s publication. The book is part of 
the “census monograph series” and is the only volume that does not 
present demographic analyses of census data. 

The Politics of Numbers addresses the question, What are the 
sociopolitical processes that generate statistics? The editors and authors 
take cognizance of the importance of statistics in modern societies, noting 
that statistics have become a major element in the political rhetoric of the 
United States. 

The authors are well qualified. Coming from the disciplines of sociol- 
ogy and demography, political science, history, economics, and others, 
they bring a variety of perspectives to the subject. The contributors fall 
into two categories, scholars who have conducted focused studies into the 
ways in which statistics are used in a particular field, and “old-timers,” 
who have studied the statistical system for decades. 
` The book begins with the editors’ introductory chapters, including an 
extended theoretical essay by Starr, “The Sociology of Official Statistics,” 
followed by five main sections. Part 1, “The Politics of Economic Mea- 
surement,” begins with Raymond Vernon’s essay, “The Politics of Com- 
parative Economic Statistics,” in which he examines cases, including the 
comparison of military spending in the United States and the USSR, 
where the way in which variables are defined has major political implica- 
tions. This is followed by Christopher Jencks’s paper, “The Politics of 
Income Measurement,” which provides a detailed analysis of the Census 
Bureau’s concept of real family income, showing how its construction has 
distorted public understanding of trends in the well-being of families (in 
ways that were surprising to me). Part 1 concludes with Mark Perlman’s 
“Political Purpose and the National Accounts.” 

Part 2 is called “The Politics of Population Measurement,” beginning 
with historian Margo Conk’s excellent chapter, “The 1980 Census in 
Historical Perspective,” in which she sets the stage for recent controver- 
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sies. Then William Petersen presents an erudite chapter, “Politics and the 
Measurement of Ethnicity,” on the ways in which the census has defined 
ethnicity in different historical periods. Nathan Keyfitz’s chapter, “The 
Social and Political Context of Population Forecasting,” concludes this 
section. 

Part 3 covers “Statistics and Democratic Politics,” beginning with Ken- 
neth Prewitt’s “Public Statistics and Democratic Politics,” in which he 
explores “the ways in which this particular nation’s ‘number system’ ad- 
vances or retards democracy” (p. 262). Steven Kelman follows with “The 
Political Foundations of American Statistical Policy,” a historical search 
in which he asks, Why did the federal government begin to collect statis- 
tics? Abigail Thernstrom’s chapter, “Statistics and the Politics of Minor- 
ity Representation: The Evolution of the Voting Rights Act since 1965,” 
concludes the section. 

Part 4, “Statistics and American Federalism,” continues the political 
theme. This section begins with “The Politics of Printouts: The Use of 
Official Numbers to Allocate Federal Grants-in-Aid,” by Richard 
Nathan. The next chapter is de Neufville’s “Federal Statistics in Local 
Governments.” Janet A. Weiss and Judith E. Gruber conclude this sec- 
tion with “The Managed Irrelevance of Federal Education Statistics.” 
The story they tell is simply shocking, explaining how the Department of 
Education has built a statistical system that is incapable of addressing 
any of the important questions in the field of education. 

Part 5, “The New Political Economy of Statistics,” concludes the vol- 
ume. Joseph Duncan has contributed “Technology, Costs, and the New 
Economics of Statistics,” on the potential of recent technological develop- 
ments to affect federal statistical programs. Paul Starr and Ross Corson 
conclude the volume with their chapter, “Who Will Have the Numbers? 
The Rise of the Statistical Services Industry and the Politics of Public 
Data.” They define the statistical services industry as “private firms sell- 
ing repackaged public data and privately collected statistics, statistical 
models, and analytical skills” (p. 415). 

This listing of the contents should show that the book is broad in scope, 
looking at the statistics-society connection from many angles. Perhaps the 
main limitation is that the subject is restricted to the United States, with 
only a few international comparisons. , 

The Politics of Numbers is highly original. The chapters themselves are 
original, as is the broader concept of the volume. While there is an 
incipient field of study of statistics in its historical, social, and political 
context, that field’s bibliography is still quite small. In that context, this 
new volume becomes a cornerstone upon which to build. 
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From Boy to Man, from Delinquency to Crime. By Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
Terence P. Thornberry, and Robert M. Figlio. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. xiv+221. $29.95. 


Charles R. Tittle 
Washington State University 


This book extends Delinquency in a Birth Cohort (1972), which dealt 
with a cohort of 9,945 boys born in Philadelphia in 1945 who lived there 
continuously until age 18. From Boy to Man focuses on a 10% random 
sample (975) of them followed through official records until age 30. The 
data also include survey information collected from 58% of the sample at 
age 26. The purpose is to test conclusions from the adolescent analysis 
with data from the early adult years, as well as to investigate additional 
issues. 

Previous conclusions are reported to be valid up to age 30. The au- 
thors, Marvin E. Wolfgang, Terence P. Thornberry, and Robert M. 
Figlio, reaffirm arrest of a large proportion of the subjects (47% by age 
30), that a few chronic offenders account for a disproportionate share of 
crime, that nonwhites and lower SES members are more likely to offend 
and to offend seriously, and that offenders rarely specialize. They also 
find that delinquency predicts adult criminality, although there are high 
rates of desistance after age 16; adult offenses are significantly more 
serious than juvenile ones; only a few life events seem to reduce criminal 
involvement; being either a gang member or a victim of crime is associ- 
ated with offending; crimes are rarely planned; and judicial processing of 
adult arrestees involves racial discrimination. 

Conclusions about the relative accuracy of self-report and official data 
are ambiguous. In one chapter official data are assumed accurate, and the 
inaccuracy of self-reports for seven pieces of information is estimated. 
Not surprisingly (since the information is subject to differing interpreta- 
tions by record keepers, interviewers, and suspects/respondents), “the va- 
lidity and reliability of the self-report measures were low” (p. 193). But in 
another chapter self-reports are assumed valid, and race and SES differ- 
ences relative to those found using official data are examined. Here, the 
results challenge the accuracy of police data, suggesting they underesti- 
mate the extent of delinquency and are racially biased. This prompts an 
overall conclusion that the two data sources “did not present entirely 
contradictory pictures of criminal involvement” (p. 199). Hence, the book 
ends up lamely recommending using multiple measures and tempering 
interpretations. This might seem to be sensible advice, but for the most 
part the authors ignore it themselves, choosing instead to interpret results 
as if there were no errors or biases in arrest records. 

Unquestionably, everybody in the deviance field will have to become 
familiar with this book, if for no other reason than the uniqueness of the 
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data. Much of it is relevant to central theoretical issues (although not 
mentioned), so indirectly the findings have wide applicability. Beyond 
that, however, the work is deficient. It suffers from poor integration and 
theoretical barrenness while perpetuating uncritical preconceptions. 

The authors almost completely ignore theory, stressing instead descrip- 
tion that presumably has policy implications. Even when the objective is 
to measure the connection between desistance and significant life events, 
the events are selected on an ad hoc basis and justified as relevant because 
some other study found an empirical linkage. What a pity those choices 
were not theoretically informed; had they been, the authors probably 
would not have found the results “rather disappointing.” Indeed, it is 
unfortunate that the entire age 26 survey was not theoretically informed 
(and that the volume does not contain a description of what was covered). 

In addition, the book loses much of its effect because of severe frag- 
mentation. Findings from one part are ignored in other parts, and there is 
no coherent framework around which the pieces are organized, although 
the “criminal careers” orientation is prominent. It is rather more like an 
anthology than a monograph (eight of the fifteen chapters are written by 
seven different graduate students). Furthermore, because of poor integra- 
tion, uncritical assumptions are allowed to prevail despite evidence re- 
ported in the volume itself that should have given pause. For instance, 
the major portion of the book reveals unabashed confidence that officially 
recorded arrests are indicative of “offenses committed,” who “offenders” 
are, and the character of “criminal behavior” over a life cycle, despite 
findings that suggest substantial unrepresentativeness and systematic ra- 
cial bias in official arrest data. 

Similarly, the reader is repeatedly told that race and SES predict crimi- 
nal behavior, even though analysis of extralegal influences on judicial 
disposition strongly indicated to the author of that chapter that racial bias 
is clear and that it is “more likely to occur in those parts of the system 
where visibility and formal rules were less apparent” (p. 198); that is, by 
extension, bias is most likely at the arrest stage, which is supposedly the 
“true” indicator of criminal behavior. Likewise, there is much touting of 
an SES connection with criminality despite findings reported in the book 
that SES measured by individual indicators (rather than the SES of the 
census tract that was used in the original cohort study) casts doubt on that 
relationship. A more concerted effort at synthesis might have moderated 
such overt inconsistencies and would have produced a better book. 

In summary, this is an important piece of work that will be widely cited 
and often quoted, and its conclusions will become part of criminological 
wisdom. Yet it may be misleading in many respects, and it falls far short 
of its potential. 
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Comparative Policy Research: Learning from Experience. Edited by 
Meinolf Dierkes, Hans N. Weiler, and Ariane Berthion Antal. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. Pp. 531. $40.00. 


Henry Teune 
University of Pennsylvania 


Substance, methods, organization, and problems are addressed concern- 
ing four general topics in Comparative Policy Research: the environment, 
education, the economy, and social issues. A fairly systematic literature 
review constitutes 4 of the 15 chapters by over 30 authors. These and 
other papers were presented at an international conference in Berlin, 
December 1983. The editors, Meinolf Dierkes, Hans Weiler, and Ariane 
Antal, worked hard to tie them together. 

A few lingering social science debates thread through many of the 
chapters: applied versus theoretical research, macroanalysis versus case 
studies, similar countries versus different ones, and, forever, data versus 
theory. The authors generally agree that more historical data and analysis 
are needed. 

Inspiration for this effort is the periodic despair of social scientists 
about the fragmentation of their research. Disciplinary, institutional, and 
generational divisions are worsened by country comparative research, 
often requiring complicated political compromises. (I recently reviewed a 
book manuscript summing up theory and research on comparative poli- 
tics and found little overlap between it and this publication; a few years 
ago I identified 15-20 comparative “urban” research “gangs.”) Social 
scientists are responsible for trying to bring their research together to 
convey a message, even if unsuccessfully. This “try” should at the very 
least receive mixed reviews. 

The statement “This volume represents the state of the art of the field 
of comparative policy research, with a special emphasis on policy per se” 
(p. 473) is an exaggeration. Whole areas of government policy are ne- 
glected: housing, human settlements, taxation, research and develop- 
ment, not to mention the identified but not much analyzed policies of 
global institutions. Significant sectors of researchers and experience “ex- 
changers” are not included: law enforcement officers, insurance execu- 
tives, local government officials, bankers, and doctors, to mention a few. 

What can be learned from these selected experiences of academic re- 
searchers from the perspective of the development of the social sciences? 

-1. The more that researchers are ideologically cohesive, the more exten- 
sive and accepted their data and conclusions (in rank order of the four 
topics covered: education, with support from ideologically controlled in- 
ternational organizations; the environment, with shared, physically 
measurable policy consequences; the economy, with disputes about the 
reality of private-sector autonomy for growth; and social relationships, 
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with differences about proper behavior toward others—families, the old, 
and neighbors). 


2. Comparative policy research remains too nationally parochial (Brit- 
ain, West Germany, and the United States have 22 subcategory mentions 
in the index; France, Japan, and Sweden between 10 and 20; and most: 
others, fewer than 5). 

3. Social science capacity for international collaborative research has 
grown enormously (what was accomplished in the late 1970s and early’ 
1980s was only a wish in the 1960s). 

4. The requirements of good comparative research, whether directed to 
“policy” (a North American term and perhaps concept) or family behav- 
ior, have been known since the early 1970s. 

The problem faced by these authors is that doing good research and 
doing any research at all are matters separated by practical realities. This’ 
book is a strong example of this dilemma, which necessitates discomfort- 
ing compromises; it also introduces coherence to the research of some of 
the main policy issues of this half century. 


Collapse of an Industry: Nuclear Power and the Contradictions of U.S. 
Policy. By John L. Campbell. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1988. Pp. xiv+ 231. $32.50 (cloth); $11.95 (paper). 


John A. Hall 
Harvard University and University of Southampton 


Poincaré once joked that, whereas natural scientists gathered together 
tend to discuss their results, social scientists similarly assembled make 
much of new concepts and methods. Sadly, this observation seems largely 
to hold true for the past two decades of sociology’s history, as is so clearly 
suggested by the attention variously given to structuralisme, various 
Western Marxisms, hermeneutics, ethnomethodology, exchange theory, 
critical theory, various curious combinations of the above, and so on and 
so on. John Campbell’s book Collapse of an Industry suggests that re- 
newed interest in the state may prove an exception to this rule; genuine 
substantive results seem to be forthcoming in this field rather than the 
mere multiplication of formalistic argument. His scholarly and beauti- 
fully argued monograph is a rigorous contribution to political sociology; it 
both accounts for a puzzling social fact, the collapse of the American 
nuclear industry, and advances the discipline, notably by clarifying the 
ways in which we think of state power. It deserves to be widely read. ` 

The nuclear industry stands preeminent among industries whose capi- 
tal requirements and potential effects on public safety necessitate plan- 
ning. Campbell constructs a sophisticated schema—specifying and tak- 
ing into account the extent of corporate concentration, the nature of state 
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institutions, and the character of democratic practices in the United 
States—to be able to explain those institutional limits to planning that 
massively contributed to the collapse of the nuclear industry. He concen- 
trates first on the failure to standardize plant design, which increased cost 
and militated against safety. Although there was close cooperation be- 
tween the utility companies and the state, extensive competition among 
the former made it difficult for the state to develop a significant coordinat- 
ing role; and the state’s obeisance to capitalist norms meant that it had 
insufficient powers of its own to coerce private enterprise. Further con- 
tradictions underlay the failure to reassure the public about the safety of 
nuclear reactors. Most important, the Atomic Energy Commission faced 
something of a dual mandate: its task was both to help establish a 
profitable industry and to ensure public safety. 

Increasingly, the technical experts regulating the industry felt con- 
strained in their work by the commission’s habit of drawing many of its 
data from the industry itself. This proved to be vital when some disil- 
lusioned experts began to provide information to the antinuclear move- 
ment. When this information was effectively combined with skillful use 
of various citizen rights to challenge licensing, that is, from the mid-1970s 
(before the Three Mile Island disaster of 1979), then the difficulties faced 
by the industry mounted rapidly, as Campbell makes clear in a fine 
chapter on financing. The limited control of the American state over 
investment meant that it could not compensate for huge increases in cost 
that resulted from the delaying tactics of the antinuclear protestors; these 
increased costs made the industry ever less attractive to private capital. 
The final piece of Campbell’s account of the collapse of the nuclear indus- 
try is that of the failure to create safe waste-disposal mechanisms. All 
three elements in Campbell’s schema played significant parts in this out- 
come: competition among different companies over the appropriate 
method prevented clear thought about safety simplifications, while the 
state had insufficient powers to ignore commercial considerations al- 
together, especially in the face of the considerable pressure that the anti- 
nuclear movement was able to apply. 

If the account of the American situation is finely done, the argument is 
very greatly strengthened by a long comparative excursus on the political 
economy of nuclear power in France, West Germany, and Sweden. One 
benefit of this analysis is that it allows Campbell to dismiss the common- 
sensical view that changed energy: needs account for the collapse of the 
nuclear industry: this was a common problem handled differently by 
particular political economies. Campbell finds the French political econ- 
omy furthest from that of the United States, but argues interestingly that 
even the state in West Germany, despite its obeisance to an American 
view and organization of the market, has considerable powers of its own, 
as was most clearly seen in its insistence on proper waste disposal. The 
Swedish case is different in allowing genuine participation in policy for- 
mation in combination with a refusal to have agreed plans disrupted. But 
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Campbell’s book is not simply about the state. To the contrary, he makes 
clear in an aside on the U.S. pharmaceutical and aerospace industries 
that there can be different institutional relations between a state and its 
various industries. 

Campbell points toward, but does not quite capture, a necessary devel- 
opment in state theory. It has been assumed too often that the strength of 
a state is to be measured by its freedom from societal constraint. But 
freedom from constraint, as political theorists know, can sometimes be 
purchased only at the cost of a diminution of the freedom to influence. We 
know in this connection that the great strength of both the 18th-century 
English state and the present-day Japanese state lies less in autonomy 
from society and much more in the capacity to penetrate and organize 
social life that comes from cohesion among various elements of the elite; 
sharing power can, in other words, increase its total sum. Similarly, it 
would be a mistake to presume that democracy inherently reduces state 
power—indeed, Campbell suggests that openness and participation in 
Sweden have led to an increase in general state capacity. “Collapse” is an 
emotive word, insufficiently examined here. The French may yet curse 
their institutional mix, while academics may be forced to admit that 
American institutions, for all their wastefulness, are more effective than 
might appear at first sight. 


Campaigns for Peace: British Peace Movements in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Edited by Richard Taylor and Nigel Young. Manchester: Manches- 
ter University Press, 1987. Pp. x + 308. $45.00. 


Robert D. Benford 
University of Nebvaska—Lincoln 


If there is a silver lining in the mushroom cloud, it is that the development 
of nuclear weapons has imbued our species with a sense of urgency about 
the necessity of learning to coexist peacefully. Yet, if we look to peace 
movements for an example of how this could be achieved, we remain 
mystified. This collection of 12 original essays on the 20th-century British 
peace movement indicates that the movement has been as divided as the 
_ wider social environment it has sought to transform. Frequently, those 
divisions mirrored one another: conflicts over issues pertaining to social 
class, economic justice, gender, nationalism versus transnationalism, in- 
dividualism versus collectivism, and, most fundamentally, power. 
Campaigns for Peace, edited by Richard Taylor and Nigel Young, 
traces and analyzes the ideological topography of the British peace move- 
ment, What emerges is a complex mosaic of 10 peace traditions that have 
fused and fissioned in various combinations to yield six distinctive cycles 
of mobilization during this century. Each tradition—religious, liberal 
internationalist, socialist, feminist, and radical pacifist, to name but a 
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few—left a unique imprint on the movement. Scholars and activists in- 
terested in the history and politics of the contemporary British peace 
movement will find the book quite illuminating. Social movement schol- 
ars will, however, find it necessary to read between the lines. The volume 
contains no explicit treatment of the theoretical and conceptual issues 
raised in the works of resource-mobilization theorists, social construction- 
ists, and “new social movement” scholars. Nevertheless, social movement 
scholars will find considerable merit in this collection, particularly the 
prodigious number of data. f 

As rich as the data presented are the critical analyses of the con- 
tributors. Following a brief but cogent introduction by peace activist 
Mary Kaldor, Nigel Young summarizes the analytic framework in terms 
of the aforementioned “peace traditions.” Each essay explores one or 
more traditions across one or more cycles. 

In the first core essay, Young focuses on the anticonscription cam- 
paigns during the two world wars. Traditional pacifists, socialists, and 
libertarians organized opposition to British conscription, albeit each for 
different reasons. Young observes that the “emphasis on conscience” 
tended to “reflect and reinforce individualist rather than collectivist as- 
pects of resistance” (p. 43). 

Martin Shaw analyzes the failure of British Marxism (from 1895 to 
1945), indeed of all “classical socialist theories,” to address adequately 
“war as a social process” (p. 49). He concludes that British Marxists were 
unable to develop “a consistent political response” to issues of war and 
peace because they failed “to grasp the enormity of the problem which 
war posed” (p. 50), that Marxism was “over-theorized” when it came to 
supplying “a mode of politics,” but “under-theorized” with respect to war 
(p. 68). 

Before explaining the rise of the peace movement between the wars and 
its subsequent collapse in the face of Japanese imperialism and German 
and Italian fascism, Martin Ceadel wrestles with definitional issues. Ar- 
guing that “a peace movement should be defined with reference not to 
policies but to theories” (p. 73), he states that the peace movement con- 
sists of all those who espouse “theoretical alternatives to ‘defencism,’ ” 
who advocate “positive peace” rather than “peace through strength” 
(p. 97). 

Richard Taylor chronicles and analyzes the fragile relationship be- 
tween the Labour party and the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND) from 1957 to 1984. Michael Randle, a peace activist, examines the 
development of nonviolent direct action (NVDA) in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Taylor then analyzes the relationship between various wings of the 
“Marxist Left” and the British peace movement since 1945. 

David Ormrod’s essay suggests that Christians have been as divided as 
Marxists and Labour regarding issues of war and peace. Josephine Eglin 
traces the role of women in the peace movement from 1915 to the present 
and the institutional and theoretical relationships between feminism and 
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pacifism. Peter Van Den Dungen summarizes the most poignant external 
critiques of the contemporary British peace movement. 

In their concluding chapter, Taylor and Young stress the importance of 
“agency”: “If such movements cannot of themselves achieve their objec- 
tives, which agencies should they work through and with?” (p. 296). They 
offer only a vague answer, asserting that parliamentary as well as ex- 
traparliamentary channels must be pursued. To this, I would add that 
whatever “agencies” are selected or constructed to carry out this monu- 
mental task, they must seek to alter the planet’s social structure in ways 
that facilitate the peaceful resolution of conflicts so that we may cooperate 
in addressing problems of famine, resource depletion, environmental ero- 
sion, and the like. 


Paradoxes of Protest: Black Student Activism in a White University. By 
William H. Exum. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1985. Pp. 
336. $34.95. 


Milagros Pena and Michael Schwartz 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Paradoxes of Protest is a history and analysis of black student activism at 
New York University from 1966 to 1972 based on interviews with an 
impressive cross section of participants and a thorough review of admin- 
istrative records, movement leaflets, publications, and other university 
archival materials. The depth of the research provides William Exum 
with an evidential base rarely achieved in case studies of 1960s student 
movements, including those on the highly visible and minutely studied 
Berkeley, Columbia, and Harvard movements. Exum has managed to 
present this mass of evidence in an impressively coherent way while 
telling the story of the movement with a vividness that few scholarly 
books achieve. 

The book has lasting value as social history. Because its subject is 
NYU, which was not a focal point for media coverage, we see the normal 
processes of protest uncontaminated by national publicity. Because it 
focuses on black students, it fills a huge gap in current scholarship, which 
has incorrectly treated black protest on northern campuses as peripheral 
to the main antiwar protest. 

Exum understands that student protest was an extension of dissenting 
currents in the broader society. He traces the ties to the shape and trajec- 
tory of protest nationally, allowing us to see the influence of off-campus 
events and thus to appreciate dynamics internal to NYU and to the 
movement. 

Beyond this considerable contribution to social history, the book ad- 
dresses a range of sociological issues that are at the heart of ongoing 
debates in social movement theory. These include the breakdown of dem- 
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ocratic processes within movement organization, the effect of leadership 
errors an internal processes and external relations, the implications of 
limited mobilization strategies, and, most profoundly, the role of ideology 
in determining movement trajectory. The most impressive example of 
this sociological dimension is Exum’s consideration of the relationship 
between movement ideology and membership recruitment and retention. 
Although he leaves the analysis incomplete, he reaches far beyond current 
arguments that see ideology as a part of “appeal,” in which resonant ideas 
attract individuals to the movement. 

Exum’s analysis begins with two provocative and insightful proposi- 
tions: (1) “Ideological beliefs are a necessary basis for action,” and (2) “It 
is ideological anger, expressed through organization and collective action, 
rather than discontent per se, that tends to produce active protest” (p. 14). 
While Exum never explicitly argues these points, his evidence speaks to 
them eloquently. The concept “ideological anger” is particularly compel- 
ling since it points to the essential element of a belief system that allows it 
to energize protest. 

This is illustrated vividly by the long series of events surrounding the 
(ultimately) unsuccessful campaign to force the NYU administration to 
appoint Professor James Stone as dean of Black Student Affairs. A key 
moment occurred when a well-publicized search, in which Stone’s name 
was prominently mentioned, did not culminate in his appointment. This 
failure did not produce demoralization but rather swelled the ranks of the 
protestors and allowed for a wider range of actions by the movement. 

The notion of ideological anger clarifies this conversion of failure into 
growth. The clash over Stone’s appointment was, at one level, ideolog- 
ical: most black students and many white students supported the position 
that it was proper and necessary to recruit black leadership to the NYU 
administration, particularly to such positions as dean of Black Student 
Affairs. Black administrators, it was believed, were needed to fight for 
the structural changes necessary to alter the patterns of racism and en- 
trenched conservatism at NYU and elsewhere in American higher 
education. 

The administration presented a different position: they would welcome 
black administrators, but black applicants were, by and large, not 
qualified candidates and therefore could not be appointed. Since the ad- 
ministration used a traditional construction of appropriate qualifications, 
which (most) students thought archaic at best, this conflict was basically 
ideological. 

Stone was qualified in the strict academic terms enunciated by the 
NYU administration. The search committee’s action was therefore a 
shock to those students who until then had believed that the administra- 
tion’s credentialism was sincere. It created ideological anger: a strongly 
felt ideological position (in favor of attracting blacks) combined with the 
outrage of discovering that the opposition was racist, cynical, or hypocrit- 
ical, or all three. Without the anger that an immoral opponent generates, 
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protest is difficult to sustain. Exum does not explore the details of these 
ideas but instead lets the events stand as unanalyzed expressions of them. 
While this works in some cases, it does not allow us to see the full promise 
of his perspective. 

Nevertheless, Paradoxes of Protest fulfills its promise as a contribution 
to the history of the 1960s and as a powerful piece of social movement 
analysis. But its greatest promise—as a theory of the relationship of social 
movement dynamics to movement ideology—remains unfinished. Wil- 
liam Exum’s untimely death obligates other scholars to complete this 
work, 


Class, Race, and the Civil Rights Movement: The Changing Political 
Economy of Southern Racism. By Jack M. Bloom. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1987. Pp. x +267. $35.00 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Joe R. Feagin 
University of Texas at Austin 


Since 1980 we have seen the publication of a number of retrospective 
books on the civil rights movement culminating in the 1960s. Building on 
the insights of earlier scholars, recent books by Doug McAdam, Aldon 
Morris, and now Jack Bloom have explored important race, class, polit- 
ical, and mobilization aspects of the movement. 

In Class, Race, and the Civil Rights Movement, Bloom avers that after 
the Civil War the southern agrarian oligarchy reasserted itself (against 
northern capitalists) and used state-sanctioned racial segregation as the 
linchpin of a reinvigorated racist order. This oligarchy’s class interest, not 
white prejudice, was behind the collapse of Reconstruction and the estab- 
lishment of state-supported segregation. Moving to the mid-20th century, 
Bloom again accents class in the “Second Reconstruction” period. After 
World War II, the rise of southern industrialists and urban business 
leaders diminished the importance of the agrarian elite. Breaking with 
the agrarian class, this new business class capitulated, albeit with resis- 
tance, to black protestors’ demands. The civil rights movement split the 
southern elite with the help of a federal government now willing to back 
black voting rights. Pointing to the Supreme Court’s intervention, includ- 
ing the Brown decision and the “one man, one vote” Baker v. Carr (1982) 
ruling, Bloom argues that black enfranchisement pushed the federal gov- 
ernment to support the movement. 

However, the surging of the movement into northern cities and the 
emphasis on economic issues, such as jobs and housing, over civil rights 
and education issues split the unstable coalition of blacks and white 
liberals behind the southern successes. The freedom from “segregation 
and overt racial discrimination was acceptable to the coalition; the ‘free- 
dom’ from economic misery was not” (p. 218). Bloom also notes the 
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negative effect on the black civil rights movement of the divisive status- 
group (“class”) conflict in black America, conflict exemplified in the 1977 
black garbage workers strike against the administration of the (black) 
mayor of Atlanta, Maynard Jackson, with the latter receiving the support 
of most black leaders. 

Combining a sociopsychological emphasis with his sociohistorical anal- 
ysis, Bloom also analyzes black consciousness and the movement. Evolv- 
ing militant consciousness, spurred by the Brown ruling, explains the 
involvement of black youth, who were not only freer of segregation con- 
straints but also in the process of developing their self-images. Bloom 
concludes on the import of the civil rights movement; the movement was 
a vital aspect of the modernization of the Old South, bringing not only the 
new black voters but a new southern white/black politics in its wake. 
Bloom argues effectively that the “Second Reconstruction” cannot easily 
be turned back, for part of the revolution was the permanent replacement 
of the agrarian oligarchy. 

There are a number of points where Bloom’s analysis could be 
strengthened. One amplification would be a thorough discussion and 
critical use of the social movements literature (e.g., the work of William 
Gamson and Charles Tilly). In addition, Bloom does not carefully define 
class; he uses the term in both a Marxist sense of relation to production 
and a neo-Weberian sense of status groups. A clearer definition and a 
focus on the capitalist class, North and South, might have led to an 
augmentation of the stimulating thesis about the replacement of the 
agrarian planters’ class with an industrial elite, as well as a more critical 
view of the entry of the federal government. 

Both Bloom and Morris (The Origins of the Civil Rights Movement 
[New York: Free Press, 1984]) neglect the role of powerful white capi- 
talists and foundations in funding (only) selected civil rights organiza- 
tions. It is extraordinarily important to emphasize, as Bloom and Morris 
do, the central role of black students, leaders, and churches in creating 
the black civil rights movement. But this is a partial analysis if one leaves 
out the political context. For their own political reasons, powerful whites, 
including liberal foundation trustees, media officials, and members of the 
New York and Washington, D.C., bars, provided substantial financial 
and legal assistance to the freedom riders and other civil rights activists. 
These powerful whites worked from inside the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations to get federal support for the movement, including a tax 
exemption for wealthy whites donating funds. Liberal business leaders 
played key roles in the two administrations and approved a number of 
large grants from the Ford and other well-heeled foundations to support 
civil rights organizing and voter registration in the South. The drawing 
back by foundations from funding social movement organizations (in 
some cases, the shift to less militant organizations) after the early 1970s is 
another factor that needs to be weighed in assessing the decline of the civil 
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rights movement in the 1970s. Indeed, a complete assessment of the 
decline of the movement—which is, to be fair, not a major goal of either 
the Bloom or Morris book—would have to include not only the civil 
rights organizations’ shift to economic issues and the status differentiation 
in black America but also the disengagement of white foundations and 
lawyers and the escalation of repression against the more militant organi- 
zations (e.g., the Black Panthers) in the movement. 


Farewell to Reason. By Paul Feyerabend. London and New York: Verso 
Books, 1987. Pp. 327. $42.50 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Trevor Pinch 
University of York, England 


Question: What is the difference between a salesman and Paul Fey- 
erabend? Answer: Not very much. Both use rhetoric to persuade you to 
part with something. The salesman wants you to part with your money; 
Feyerabend wants you to part with your reason. A salesman’s spiel often 
starts by describing the opposition’s best product before going on to reveal 
that, good as that product may be, his own brand is superior. For Fey- 
erabend, the opposition is reason and objectivity, and its best product is 
the philosophy of Karl Popper. Throughout Feyerabend’s work, it is 
Popper (and Lakatos) who is portrayed as offering the best hope for 
saving scientific rationality. Unfortunately for the rationalist project, the 
product is fatally flawed. The flaws have, of course, been pointed out by 
Feyerabend in his earlier books. The present collection of previously 
unpublished essays, Farewell to Reason, shows he has not yet shaken off 
Popper’s influence. There is one essay provocatively entitled “Trivializing 
Knowledge: Comments on Popper’s Excursions into Philosophy.” For a 
salesman, Feyerabend certainly does not lack wit. 

Throughout the work, we can see the influence of the salesman’s dic- 
tum “know your customers.” Feyerabend knows his customers well—for 
years he was one of them. The target of his arguments, as he makes clear 
in the important opening essay, “Notes on Relativism,” is the rationalists. 
This is the beauty and the joke of Feyerabend’s enterprise. His aim is to 
give rationalists every possible reason why they should become relativ- 
ists. “Anything goes,” he now mischievously confesses, was not intended 
as the anarchist’s credo, which it has become, but was rather a ploy to 
confuse rationalists who, being capable of understanding only general 
principles, needed a principle to hang on to. 

The task Feyerabend sets himself is to show that relativism is “rea- 
sonable, humane and more widespread than is commonly assumed” 
(p. 12). While old enemies and heroes in science and philosophy of science 
(Galileo, Mach, Einstein, and Aristotle) are visited and a new enemy 
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(Putnam) is put in his place, the overall aim is to demonstrate the salience 
of relativist doctrines for the arts and history (esp. the Greeks) and for the 
place of expert knowledge in a democracy. 

The underlying debate between relativists and rationalists is presented 
as being fundamentally about how to understand radically different cul- 
tures. Feyerabend contrasts the “theoretical approach” of objectivists, 
who insist on universal objective truths, on abstract rules of behavior, 
and on one right way of thinking, speaking, and acting with the approach 
of historians and anthropologists. In this latter approach, knowledge is 
treated as local, knowledge and action are inseparable, and emphasis is 
placed on the plurality of traditions. Feyerabend clearly owes much to the 
strand of social theorizing that stems from the later Wittgenstein, Winch, 
and Schutz. Many of his arguments on science parallel those to be found 
in the new relativist sociology of science. It is a shame that the connec- 
tions are not made more explicit. 

Feyerabend offers several important clarifications to his previous phi- 
losophy. He counters the argument often used against relativists that they 
leave no basis at all for choice to be made between rival paradigms. 
However, just because there are no rational grounds for choice, it does 
not follow that there are no grounds at all. There are, of course, many 
such grounds, but no criterion for choice is above being challenged. Crite- 
ria are local to particular communities at specific times. Another impor- 
tant point he makes is that one can be a relativist and yet defend and 
enforce laws and institutions. 

Feyerabend cautions those who bemoan the bewildering range of post- 
modern philosophies, theories, and life-styles and who talk about a “crisis 
of contemporary culture.” According to Feyerabend, they are missing the 
big problem, which is the increasing global dominance of one form of 
life—science aligned with “Western progress.” Here lies the tension be- 
tween Feyerabend’s philosophy and his politics. He is at one moment an 
ultraconservative, asking us uncritically to embrace alien forms of life, 
and at the same time he offers a radical critique of the form of life with 
which we are most familiar--Western science. How then does Fey- 
erabend avoid the familiar paradoxes of relativism? He takes the route of 
claiming that his own views are only those of a member of a certain rather 
narrow tribe of Westerners. There is no need to take his rhetoric seri- 
ously, he reminds us, but philosophers, being on the whole honest souls, 
will be obliged to listen and appraise rationally. 

This sets the scene for the dramatic ending of the book. As Feyerabend 
contemplates his fate as a philosophy professor, we find him wrestling 
with his conscience. In a world of hunger, oppression, and wars, where 
survival with a little bit of dignity and happiness is what most people 
seek, how can he justify writing a book at all? He points out that to be 
self-consistent he is forced finally to break with the rationalist tradition, 
and this leads him to the last phrase of this, his last, book. The closing 
words are set in bold capitals: “Farewell to reason.” Does this mean that 
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Feyerabend has finished his life’s work and will now become part of a 
very different form of life? I doubt it. Only rationalists will be taken in by 
this last rhetorical flourish. I trust there will be no death of this master 
salesman. 


Critical Social Science: Liberation and Its Limits. By Brian Fay. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1987. Pp. x +242. $35.00 (cloth); $12.95 


(paper). 


Timothy W. Luke 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Brian Fay’s Critical Social Science represents nearly a decade of rethink- 
ing and reconsidering the foundations of critical social science after the 
publication of his Social Theory and Political Practice (1975). In writing 
the book, he performs both a great service and a small disservice to the 
practice of critical social analysis. After finding the holes in critical social 
science, he ends his analysis before showing concretely how to patch these 
holes, which have drained much of its transformative energies. 

Overall, Fay’s analysis is useful. He carefully retraces the conceptual, 
epistemological, and ontological operations of critical theory by recon- 
structing a generic representation of the analytical approaches it employs. 
Ultimately, he finds critical social science has failed not on epistemolog- 
ical but rather on ontological grounds. Fay correctly identifies the on- 
tological arrogance of radical intellectuals as the major source of these 
failings in critical social science. Isolated from everyday life, ignorant of 
traditional groundings of popular identity, and unable to acknowledge 
the limits on cultural change, such intellectuals have forced movements of 
social transformation down paths of tyrannical Jacobin authoritarianism. 

The central theme of Fay’s analysis of critical social science, then, is its 
fallibility and limitations. As the heir of the eschatological project of 
Christianity after the Enlightenment, critical social science all too often 
has presumed to have an unlimited infallibility, particularly in its polit- 
ical praxis as a revolutionary Marxism. To make this case, Fay system- 
atically breaks down critical social science into its key components and 
then illustrates, point by point, how the practice of critical social scientific 
analysis all too often has presumed far too much. 

Rather than reexamining all of the various schools of critical theory, 
Fay attempts to expose and assess the foundations of critical social sci- 
ence. In chapter 1, he identifies a self-estrangement theory of human 
existence as the motive force of critical social science. Critical social 
science constitutes “a theory which will simultaneously explain the social 
world, criticize it, and empower its audience to overthrow it” (p. 23). To 
achieve all these goals, Fay claims in his second chapter that critical 
social science is a complex of theories that systematically cooperate with 
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each other, including a theory of false consciousness, a theory of crisis, a 
theory of education, and a theory of transformative action (pp. 31-32). 

Given these components in critical social science, Fay then explores the 
metaphysical beliefs about human beings and society intrinsic to critical 
social science. Here, he finds that critical social science assumes human 
beings who actively create themselves on the basis of their own self- 
interpretations and actions. As active, perfectible beings, they also must 
struggle against the conditions of alienation and domination in their 
everyday lives, which frequently have “inculcated into them an erroneous 
self-understanding, one embodied in and supporting a form of life which 
thwarts them” (p. 66). Fay next examines how the practice of critical 
social science has pursued the values of rational self-clarity, collective 
autonomy, and happiness to realize the activist nature of man more fully. 

In its more sophisticated forms, the politics of a critical social science 
aims at educating its audience and overcoming its resistance to its own 
educative transformation. Fay stresses the importance of critical thinkers 
who follow educative models of emancipatory praxis rather than more 
instrumental models. He also suggests that the women’s movement pro- 
vides several promising models for critical social science to relate critical 
theory and political practice to a new educative alternative. Yet Fay also 
recognizes how emancipation is a difficult project to realize because domi- 
nation rests on both consent and coercion. 

Fay’s last three chapters cover some very interesting new territory. He 
questions critical social science by pointing out the serious limits to effect- 
ing rational change with purely rationalist categories of analysis and 
action as well as the practical limits to attaining clarity and autonomy. He 
explores how the embodiment of domination in the somatic training of the 
body, the use of force, and deeply entrenched traditions all set boundaries 
on change by entangling human beings in durable and slowly changing 
structures of action. Along with limits on realizing enlightenment and 
emancipation, he sees the reasoned arguments of critical social science as 
constrained by the opacity of everyday life, the unavoidability of rational 
disagreement, and the embeddedness of humans in structures and events 
that they usually cannot control. Finally, he also recognizes that freedom 
and happiness, despite what many devotees of a critical social science 
might claim, are conflicting rather than complementary ends. 

Because of its deficiencies, the followers of critical social science stum- 
ble into an excessive rationalism that renders their program of social 
change and value transformation incoherent. Hence, Fay suggests that 
what are needed are a new theory of the body, a theory of tradition, a 
theory of force, and a theory of reflexivity to amend the flaws in critical 
social science. 

The problem with his study is that he pulls up short. Clearly, he must 
have some theoretical alternatives in mind that might serve as the on- 
tological correction, but he does not sketch them out. One can only hope 
that he is already working out new ontological frameworks because, as 
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his discussion amply illustrates, critical social science needs these new 
braces for its present shaky theoretical foundations. 


The Intellectual Enterprise: Sartre and Les Temps Modernes. By Anna 
Boschetti. Translated from the French by Richard C. McCleary. Evans- 
ton, Hl.: Northwestern University Press, 1988. Pp. 279. $42.95 (cloth); 
$14.95 (paper). 


Rick E. Robinson 
University of Chicago 


The Intellectual Enterprise is neither a biography nor an intellectual 
history of Jean-Paul Sartre. Anna Boschetti instead attempts, in this 
dense, ambitious work, to use a number of Pierre Bourdieu’s concepts to 
investigate the rise of Sartre and his review to uncontested prominence in 
the decade following World War II. The result, while far from flawless, 
has an intriguing argument suggesting new realms of inquiry for those 
interested in Bourdieu’s approach. As such, her work is relevant to ana- 
lysts of culture, especially to those interested in intellectual history. 

The book is divided into two parts, with a concise, accurate introduc- 
tion laying out the elements of Bourdieu’s work relevant to her own. The 
first half of the book, “The Conditions of Sartre’s Success at the Libera- 
tion,” deals with Sartre as philosopher and writer, as a man at the center 
of French intellectual life. The second half deals with Sartre the editor 
and publisher and attempts to explore and explain the internal dynamics 
of the enormous impact Les Temps Modernes had on French intellectual 
life during its “hegemonic phase.” More compelling than the sheer vol- 
ume of information though is that the work never reverts to simple narra- 
tive, to manufacturing causal connections out of historical contingencies. 
Rather, manipulating Bourdieu’s notions of habitus and field in novel 
ways, Boschetti works dialectically. Sartre’s personal life, his education, 
his “consecration” in the fields of philosophy and literature, and his rela- 
tions with other intellectuals receive various flexible treatments in the first 
half of the book, while the “field of intellectual reviews,” the existentialist 
movement, and the “nucleus” (Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty) and the “epigones” of the review receive similar, if less 
extensive, treatment in the second. Rather than leave the reader with a 
neat and tidy story of backgrounds and paths to prominence, Boschetti 
achieves a multilayered portrait of the fields that nurtured Sartre and Les 
Temps Modernes. 

Boschetti’s central argument is, on the surface, relatively simple: while 
insisting that “the power and the very form of Sartre’s hegemony can only 
be explained by his review” (p. 140), she also maintains that the review 
itself can only be understood as (1) existing within, and conditioned by, 
the “field” of reviews and (2) explainable “only by the characteristics 
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of the groups whose beliefs they express” (p. 154). This triple claim raises 
the problems that she tries to deal with in her departure from a linear and 
reference-laden traditional academic approach. Boschetti must, on the 
one hand, avoid reducing Sartre and Les Temps Modernes to mere “ex- 
pressions of their time” and, on the other, avoid portraying them as 
independent of context, as springing into existence and prominence ex 
nihilo. Toward this end, she describes the fields concentrically, moving 
inward from the intellectual field in general to the dynamics of Sartre’s 
relationship with Merleau-Ponty. Interwoven with this line of argument 
is a focus on the variations and developments of a number of themes, 
such as commitment and humanism, that define the character of the 
review, and of Sartre’s work, during this period. 

The attempt is valiant but incomplete. The very scope of such a project 
calls for a book about twice as long. Too often, the treatment of such 
central figures as Raymond Aron and André Gide is sketchy. In addition, 
especially in the first half of the book, Boschetti assumes a familiarity 
with Sartre’s work and the French academic system that is beyond most 
American readers. Filling in these gaps would make for a work not only 
easier to follow but also more compelling. There is an overall sense of 
incompleteness as well. The final chapters, rather than integrating and 
intensifying the project, seem to fizzle out, concentrating on the dilution 
of Sartre’s and Les Temps Modernes’ legacy in the mid-to-late 1950s, thus 
conceding to the historical argument structure she has spent most of the 
book undermining. 

As a final note, the text is often discontinuous and shows some confu- 
sion of terminology. It is my suspicion that these faults may have as much 
to do with the second-order translation (Italian to French to English) as 
with Boschetti’s own writing. 

Boschetti’s knowledge of Sartre’s oeuvre is encyclopedic, and her un- 
abashed championing of him against prevailing intellectual currents is 
refreshing in an age when “academic neutrality” is often the rule. The 
value of the approach she develops from Bourdieu’s work, however in- 
completely, cannot be underestimated; it holds great promise for the 
sociologies of culture and knowledge by focusing on, and trying to define 
a way to speak about, the complexity of the connections between intellec- 
tual enterprises and the cultures in which they are embedded. 


Material Culture and Mass Consumption. By Daniel Miller. New York: 
Basil Blackwell, 1987. Pp. viii +240. $34.95. 


Chandra Mukerji 
University of California, San Diego 


Material Culture and Mass Consumption is a very odd but interesting 
book. In it, Daniel Miller tries to legitimate the study of consumption 
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patterns by trying to “include [it] in abstract academic discourse” (p. 130). 
The discourse that he chooses for this project certainly is abstract. He 
founds his analytical system on Hegel’s ideas about objectification and 
then traces their transformation through Marx, Simmel, Bourdieu, Bau- 
drillard, some anthropologists, and other cultural theorists to wind up 
with a kind of poststructural vision of consumption as active reappropria- 
tion of cultural objects. What attracts him to Hegel is Hegel’s positive 
evaluation of objectification, his contention that by externalizing thought 
the subject can come to understand itself better. 

The problem is that Hegel’s idea of objectification and sublation is a 
theory of the subject, and when Miller uses it, he transforms it into a 
cultural theory, along the way doing violence to Hegel’s ideas. He 
apologizes for this, but this begs the question of why he would choose to 
use Hegel to begin with. Why did he not just state his theory and not 
attribute it to Hegel? He could have said that cultures objectify them- 
selves and learn what they are from the objects they produce. He could 
have said that cultures and collectives are mutually constitutive. Why 
was this not good enough? 

I think the answer lies in the legitimating function of the book. Miller is 
trying to create a Left apology for the social significance of consumption 
and its serious scholarly analysis. He understands that, in the Marxist 
tradition, consumption has been denounced as simultaneously destructive 
and trivial. To counter this, he needs to question Marx’s privileging of 
production, and he argues it was a form of Victorian conservative util- 
itarianism. Then he needs to find a way to reformulate the role of con- 
sumption, and for this he turns to Hegel, Marx’s inspiration. He also uses 
Simmel’s work on money and fashion, naming him as an intellectual 
father of Lukács and thus another voice for serious consideration by the 
Left. And finally (all this in the first section of the book, which lasts for 
130 pages), he uses an anthropologist named N. Munn, whose work 
forms the basis for his cultural reading of objectification. This sets up his 
vision of objectification as a healthy cultural activity. 

In the second section of the book (on material culture), Miller tries to 
find other theories of object manipulation, mainly from child develop- 
ment and anthropology, that fit his conception of objectification. And, in 
the last section of the book (on mass consumption), Miller turns to Bour- 
dieu, Baudrillard, and Hebdige to describe the importance of material 
culture in advanced industrial societies. He has a long and interesting 
discussion of Bourdieu’s concept of habitus, where he examines how 
material as well as social location shapes thought. And he uses Hebdige 
well to argue that consumption can be an active form of reappropriation 
in which objects and groups mutually constitute themselves. 

What does it all add up to? It reminds me a bit of some ideas espoused 
by the sociologist of science Bruno Latour. He argued that the way scien- 
tists make their theories stick is by finding allies for them. The grand 
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theorists and contemporary students of culture Miller cites in this book 
seem to be claimed as intellectual allies. 

This is not to say that Miller’s book is not serious. It is anything but 
cynical, superficial, or corrupt. Miller is countering very deep aversions 
(in scholarly as well as public circles) to the patterns of consumption that 
have emerged from industrialization. It is far more common and fashion- 
able to condemn consumption than to praise it. This should not be a great 
surprise. Since the 19th century, consumption has been a “feminine” 
activity that has been treated as light-headed and unimportant, just like 
the image of the women who specialized in it. If gender discrimination 
were not enough to condemn consumption, the history of court consump- 
tion is an added burden (at least for a Left theorist like Miller). In the 
sumptuous court cultures of the early modern period, aristocratic men 
were certainly allowed and indeed advised to cultivate exquisite tastes 
and to do so seriously, but their consumption was so expensive and 
destructive to the less fortunate members of these societies that their 
consumption can stimulate as much disgust as praise. 

To his credit, Miller transcends some of these issues with the Left 
genealogy he provides for his work. But he does this at the cost of theoret- 
ical lucidity. He has had to bend Hegel so far for his purposes that the 
result seems a bit illegitimate. 

Miller’s very programmatic exercise in social theorizing will probably 
not find the audience it deserves. People who like material culture often 
do not want to theorize too much about it, and this book is almost entirely 
theoretical. And most people interested in social theory will never realize 
that they could learn something important by thinking about the issues (of 
intellectual politics as well as substance) that Miller raises here. But the 
volume remains a very stimulating (albeit flawed) piece of intellectual 
work, 


Music and Soctety: The Politics of Composition, Performance and Recep- 
tion. Edited by Richard Leppert and Susan McClary. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987. Pp. xix+202. $44.50. 


Jack Kamerman 
Kean College of New Jersey 


Music and Society is a collection of six case studies, with an introductory 
essay by Janet Wolff, that attacks the assumption, common in music 
history and music criticism, of music’s autonomy, that is, that music, 
being in the main nonrepresentational, is somehow exempt from the in- 
fluence of social values and social structure. It is also an interesting 
dialogue between the sociologists and nonsociologists who have contrib- 
uted to this volume. 

The essays set four tasks. The first is to address the issue of whether 
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music is like the other arts. (Janet Wolff [“Foreword: The Ideology of 
Autonomous Art”], one of the two sociologist contributors, says yes; most 
of the other contributors say no.) The second is to specify how music and 
society are connected and.to demonstrate those connections. The third is 
to challenge the validity of the distinction between popular and classical 
music and analyze that distinction’s ideological functions. And the fourth 
is to delineate the effects of technology on the definition and reception of 
music. 

What distinguishes this volume from other work in the sociology of 
music is its emphasis on the social rootedness of the music itself. Although 
it does consider the performance and reception of music, it does so in a 
way different from that of traditional studies in the sociology of music. 
For example, rather than address musical performers from the point of 
view of the sociology of occupations, John Shepherd (“Music and Male 
Hegemony”) examines the meaning of timbre as an ideological expression 
of a male-dominated society. 

While this attempt to discuss the ideological underpinnings of music 
often leads to sharp insights, it sometimes sacrifices analysis in the process 
of attacking those ideologies. This is particularly true of the papers by 
Susan McClary (“The Blasphemy of Talking Politics during Bach Year”), 
Richard Leppert (“Music, Domestic Life and Cultural Chauvinism: Im- 
ages of British Subjects at Home in India”), and John Shepherd. 
Shepherd’s interesting analysis, for example, is diluted by an attack on 
capitalism and bureaucracy that lumps them together as if to make an 
easier target and an attack on sexism that grounds male and female 
character in the most naive sociobiological assumptions. 

There is also an antiscientific thread running through a number of these 
papers. Rose Rosengard Subotnik (“On Grounding Chopin”) carries this 
to an extreme in her defense of contextualism and her justification of 
interesting case studies over systematic work. She then offers a fascinat- 
ing analysis of the devices in Chopin’s music that reflect a particular view 
of social order and time. Unfortunately, her analysis is laden with contex- 
tualist jargon, energy-wasting antipositivism, and a questionable operat- 
ing policy. This policy, shared by the other polemicist-analysts in this 
volume, seems to be that if you cannot study something quantitatively (a 
rather naive conception of science), you should not only abandon the goal ` 
but also slap it around a little before you toss it out. To do that, however, 
is to make validity a purely rhetorical question, which, if true, would - 
undermine the epistemological basis of all of the work in this volume, 
including hers. 

Like Subotnik, John Mowitt (“The Sound of Music in the Era of Its 
Electronic Reproducibility”) seems more interested in studying what the 
advent of reproduced music means for critical theory than what it means, 
for example, for the employment of musicians or the judgments of audi- 
ences. His clever analysis is undercut by the need to defend the value of 
critical theory. In contrast, Simon Frith (“Towards an Aesthetic of Popu- 
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lar Music”) has no apparent ax to grind. He simply presents a cogent 
analysis of the social functions of (mainly popular) music. He suggests 
that once you understand its functions, that understanding can inform the 
study of aesthetic judgments by providing a basis for judging how well 
specific music performs those functions. 

Even with its problems of jargon and polemics, this is an important 
book for three reasons. The book focuses on music itself rather than 
simply on its performance or reception. In general, the papers are fas- 
cinating (néver less than interesting). Finally, it is done in the main by 
nonsociologists trying to be sociological. They bring a fresh perspective to 
assumptions sociologists take for granted. In sum, it is a crucial comple- 
ment to most of the work in the sociology of music. 


Cut wi Mix: Culture, Identity and Caribbean Music. By Dick Hebdige. 
New York: Methuen, 1987. Pp. 177. $35.00 (cloth); $10.95 (paper). 


Joseph A. Kotarba 
University of Houston 


Given the growing commercial success and cultural influence of interna- 
tional pop music, commonly referred to by critics as “world music,” Dick 
Hebdige’s analysis of the relationship between Caribbean music and cul- 
tural identity certainly is timely. World music denotes a trend toward the 
integration of exotic musical styles, especially from Third World cultures, 
into the traditional Anglo-American pop format. These styles include 
reggae from Jamaica, township jive from South Africa, salsa from Puerto 
Rico, soca from Trinidad, and soukous from Zaire, among others. In 
addition, international performers such as Ladysmith Black Mambazo 
from South Africa and Youssou N’Dour from Senegal are being in- 
troduced to welcoming audiences in England and America, often through 
` the sponsorship of such pop stars as Paul Simon and Peter Gabriel. In Cut 
°w Mix, Hebdige focuses on what is perhaps the most dynamic and 
influential center of the world music movement and takes the reader on 
an exciting journey—strong in its musicology if a bit weak in its sociol- 
ogy—through the history that has linked African, Afro-American, and 
Caribbean rhythms and cultural identities. 

The author begins the story by presenting two contrasting images of 
Jamaica, the heart of Caribbean music. The first image, the one por- 
trayed in travel brochures, is that of an exotic island populated by 
affluent European and American tourists seeking white beaches and ro- 
mantic nightlife. The second image, portrayed in a hypnotic form of 
music known as reggae, is that of the city of Kingston, across the island 
from the resorts, where many of Jamaica’s black residents live in abject 
poverty. Hebdige argues that reggae—like other forms of Caribbean 
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music that join African rhythms with European melody and harmony— 
has been a vehicle by which slaves and the descendants of slaves protest 
against oppression while celebrating Africa as a spiritual if not political 
home. d 

After a fairly standard exposition on the West African roots of Carib- 
bean music, Hebdige quickly moves to an informative discussion of the 
relationship between reggae and religion. Early on, slaves working on the 
sugar plantations in the Caribbean were able to accommodate the Chris- 
tianity of their masters with West African religious beliefs and practices, 
and slave uprisings were often linked to religious movements. After aboli- 
tion, many former slaves joined Baptist and Methodist congregations. 
The cult of the Rastafari emerged in Jamaica in the 1930s, based on an 
intriguing mixture of religious and political concerns. Rastafarians be- 
lieved that Haile Selassie, the emperor of Ethiopia, was the black mes- 
siah, a direct descendant of the Old Testament King Solomon. Accord- 
ingly, they viewed Africa as Zion and organized their subculture around 
the Marcus Garvey—inspired goal of returning to Africa. 

Rastafarian musicians combined the drumming styles of a Jamaican 
outcast group called the Burru men with biblically based and politically 
acute lyrics describing the pain of exile in “Babylon” to create a musical 
style that would come to be known as reggae. Hebdige nicely chronicles 
the influence of American rhythm and blues on reggae; the emergence of 
Bob Marley as a musical and political superstar in Jamaica; the diffusion 
of reggae to England and America as a function of West Indian emigra- 
tion during the 1950s and 1960s; and the varieties of reggae known as talk 
over, ska, two tone, lovers’ rock, and dub. The author is at his best when 
analyzing the influence of reggae on the British punk and American rap 
and hip-hop styles. 

Cut ’n’ Mix is a intriguing piece of cultural history, largely without 
theoretical pretension. The book misfires a bit in chapter 14 when the 
author attempts to bootleg in a politically critical reading of the decline of 
Jamaican reggae in the 1980s. Hebdige implicates Ronald Reagan, the 
CIA, David Rockefeller, the IMF, the American Senate, and contra 
terrorists—did he leave anyone out?—in events that somehow led to the 
development of a decadent form of reggae known as slack style, which 
concentrates on the themes of sex and money! This simplistic U.S.A.- 
bashing just does not work. Overall, though, this book is a fine compan- 
ion to Hebdige’s earlier Subculture (New York: Methuen, 1979), in which 
he presents a more sophisticated, structuralist-inspired framework for the 
analysis of popular music styles. 
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Humour in Society: Resistance and Control. Edited by Chris Powell and 
George E. C. Paton. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1988. Pp. xxii+ 379. 
$35.00. 


Robert C. Allen 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This collection of 12 essays, drawn principally though not exclusively 
from British scholars, attempts to address what the editors see as a major 
gap in contemporary sociological literature: “serious” treatments of the 
social dimensions of humor. Humor, Chris Powell and George Paton 
argue, has not received the attention it deserves because it too often has 
been viewed as an essentially individual and spontaneous form of expres- 
sion, disconnected from the realm of the social and thus eluding sociolog- 
ical theories. By contrast, they maintain that humor is fundamentally 
social in its origins and functions and, for that reason, a potentially 
fruitful field of sociological investigation and theorizing. 

The studies included in Humour in Society range from the macro level 
of ethnic, religious, and political humor to the micro level of the day-to- 
day humor of the shop floor. At the macro level the studies overlap with 
the concerns of social anthropology, at the micro level with those of social 
psychology. The phenomena considered include varieties of ethnic jokes 
(Christie Davies, “Stupidity and Rationality: Jokes from the Iron Cage”), 
political humor in authoritarian societies (Gregor Benton, “The Origins of 
the Political Joke”), the roles of humor in the workplace (Simon Holda- 
way, “Blue Jokes: Humour in Police Work”), and the relationship of 
humor to ideologies of race and gender (Charles Husband, “Racist 
Humour and Racist Ideology in British Television,” and Gail Dines-Levy 
and Gregory W. H. Smith, “Representations of Women and Men in Sex 
Cartoons”) among other topics. 

The theories and methodological approaches employed are, as the 
editors point out, necessarily eclectic: the sociological study of humor is as 
yet in its conceptual infancy. Providing a useful theoretical framework for 
the collection is the idea of humor as an instrument of social control or of 
resistance to such control. Humor can be used by dominant groups to 
establish norms, distinguish “us” from “them,” and defuse social tensions 
by displacing real frustrations and potential sources of conflict into the 
realm of playfulness. But, as Barbara Babcock and others have pointed 
out, humor is also potentially subversive. It implicitly undermines ration- 
ality, order, and the stability of meaning and language. Two essays are 
particularly useful in their discussions of the inherent complexity and 
fundamental ambivalence of humor in this respect: Chris Powell’s “A 
Phenomenological Analysis of Humour in Society” and Davies’s “Stupid- 
ity and Rationality: Jokes from the Iron Cage.” As Davies points out, 
even jokes about the perceived congenital stupidity and indolence of 
particular ethnic groups may also contain a critique of the system of de- 
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tailed division of labor and the ideology of hard work and acquisitiveness 
that structure the social experience of the jokes’ tellers. 

Any “serious” analysis of humor must somehow straddle the contradic- 
tion that by its very nature humor takes as its: object the system of 
rationality and logic within which the scholar hopes to capture the mean- 
ings of humor. Yet, for the most part, the essays in this collection have 
sufficiently negotiated this paradox to produce insightful and in some 
cases pioneering studies of the important functions humor serves in 
everyday life. Given the pervasiveness of humor across and within cul- 
tures and the paucity of sociological analysis devoted to humor, any 
collection of essays on the subject will leave much to be said and studied. 
The editors themselves point to three areas that deserve fuller treatment 
than they have been accorded in this volume: the sociohistory of humor, 
feminist analyses of humor, ‘and subcultural uses of humor. All in all, 
however, this is a very solid sample of work from a new field that one can 
hope will only flourish. 


Hidden Arguments: Political Ideology and Disease Prevention Policy. 
By Sylvia Noble Tesh. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1988. Pp. 215. $30.00 (cloth); $15.00 (paper). 


Dorothy Nelkin 
New York University and Cornell University 


“Just say no.” This slogan seems to represent the major public health 
advice of the 1980s: the way to avoid AIDS, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
or teenage pregnancy. Despite the dubious value of such advice in the 
context of peer pressures and the social conditions in which such prob- 
lems develop, the slogan persists, reflecting the deep and often hidden 
assumptions that underlie disease-prevention policies in the United 
States. These assumptions are the focus of Sylvia Tesh’s provocative and 
well-written book, Hidden Arguments: Political Ideology and Disease 
Prevention Policy. 

Tesh’s thesis is that disease-prevention policies are based on beliefs 
about the nature of human beings, the ideal structure of society, and the 
legitimate source of knowledge. The biases underlying the definition of 
disease are apparent when we look back to other periods of history. Tesh 
thus begins with a brief review of 19th-century debates among the vari- 
ous theories of contagion, supernatural intervention, and personal behav- 
ior. She suggests how each explanation reflected beliefs about the proper 
organization of society and led to policy consequences that fitted prejudi- 
cial biases of the time (e.g., contagion theory supported xenophobia by 
placing blame on ethnic groups perceived.to be a threat). 

We tend to assume that health policies today are based on more objec- 
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tive scientific knowledge. But Tesh’s point is to show the continued in- 
fluence of political ideology. She identifies three competing theories of 
disease causality, each imbued with political meaning. The germ theory 
has become synonymous with science, placing responsibility on medical 
professionals and depersonalizing disease. Popular life-style theories 
place the blame for illness on the individual, emphasizing personal con- 
trol and avoiding questions about the social conditions that shape per- 
sonal behavior. In contrast, environmental theories focus on industrial 
production practices, occupational hazards, or air and water pollution as 
major causes of disease. Each theory, of course, calls for different ap- 
proaches to prevention, and these may be costly. In particular, the eco- 
nomic stakes that follow from environmental theories have strongly en- 
couraged the current focus on individuals: jog, diet, or “Just say no.” 

Contemporary theories of disease, according to Tesh, are based on 
several problematic assumptions. First, they conceptually separate the 
individual from the society. By individualizing health, American policies 
ignore the effect of economic and social circumstances on behavior and on 
health. 

Second, theories of disease are based on the belief that subjective and 
objective phenomena can be separated. Tesh describes the air controllers’ 
effort to associate stress with working conditions. They soon found that 
scientific (objective) studies could not fully verify the relationship, and 
their argument backfired. In effect, the studies redefined the problem in 
terms of the worker, and research became a way to legitimize perpetua- 
tion of objectionable social conditions. 

A related assumption is that science can be clearly distinguished from 
politics. She uses the Agent Orange case to show how political values 
shape the determination of pertinent facts and the design and interpreta- 
tion of scientific studies. 

The belief in individualism and the reductionism that shape disease- 
prevention policies are counterproductive. Individualism supports our 
tendency to blame the victims of disease and allows us to avoid dealing 
with the structural conditions in which individuals necessarily act. Re- 
ductionism supports the tendency to protect the status quo. While waiting 
for definitive scientific knowledge, we neglect critical ethical problems 
that call for structural change. 

The cases selected to make these points are revealing, but for some 
reason Tesh has avoided discussion of other contemporary problems, 
though they would certainly support her thesis. How are political as- 
sumptions shaping the growing tendency to define disease in terms of 
genetics? What preventive policies follow from the belief that disease is 
predetermined by the genes? Tesh also avoids discussing AIDS, though 
her analysis might shed light on the problems of prevention policies that 
have followed from political beliefs and social stereotypes. 

In fact, the political ideologies underlying disease-prevention policies 
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are not so deeply hidden. Many historians have already exposed the 
biases that shape the definition and treatment of disease. Tesh has, how- 
ever, contributed to the discussion through her insightful analysis of con- 
temporary cases that, on the surface, appear to reflect our neutral sci- 
entific approach to health and illness. 


Illness and Self in Society. By Claudine Herzlich and Janine Pierret. 
Translated by Elborg Forster. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1987. Pp. xvi+271. $28.50. 


Stephanie Kiceluk 
Center for the Study of Society and Medicine, Columbia University 


Scholars grappling with the multifarious entity of medicine often find 
themselves in the situation of Menelaus wrestling with Proteus. Able to 
change shape at will, Proteus was a difficult fellow to pin down. Having 

seized a lion, one suddenly had a dragon or a river in one’s hand or, 
sometimes, most disconcerting of all, a fistful of fog. Medicine, too, keeps 
reconstituting itself, mutating into categories of experience that often 
elude our grasp. Encompassing patient and physician, health and dis- 
ease, body and mind, it has called forth an array of interpretive strate- 
gies, and the authors of Jllness and Self in Society make a supreme 
attempt to use them all. 

In tracing “the emergence, and then the transformation, of the figure of 
the sick person” (which is not the same as the misleading “illness and self” 
of the English title), Claudine Herzlich and Janine Pierret take into ac- 
count the disease that predominates in a culture at any given moment, the 
values of society, the body of medical knowledge that society develops, 
and the caretaking institutions it founds and perpetuates. The same vari- 
ety informs the authors’ sources: over 300 interviews with the sick and the 
well from studies conducted during the 1960s and 1970s; letters,. 
chronicles, and diaries of the ill ranging over several centuries; novels, 
plays, and stories; and the work of scholars as diverse as Foucault, Par- 
sons, and Sontag. Herzlich and Pierret, indeed, warn that their study 
“demands a-constant back-and-forth from history to sociology” (p. xiii), 
but a back-and-forth between so many different kinds of history and 
sociology is dizzying. 

The authors argue that “the sick person” arrived on the cultural hori- 
zon as an epiphenomenon of tuberculosis. Unlike victims of the plague, 
those who had tuberculosis “lingered,” and thus “illness as a form of 
life” was introduced into society at large. Some social space was needed to 
accommodate invalids and integrate them into the organization of 
everyday life. Although the notion of plague as divine scourge was begin- 
ning to fade from the public imagination, the notion of disease as an 
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object of scientific exertion had not yet dawned on it. Tuberculosis re- 
mained, therefore, in a twilight zone of connotation until its religious 
meanings were overlaid by secular ones. 

These meanings clustered around “two sets of signifiers,” which are 
“the two faces of a new reality, that is, illness in the modern sense” 
(p. 31). Tuberculosis attracted to itself both the discourse of the Romantic 
malady, with its gestalt of refinement, idleness, and the bourgeois luxury 
of the sanatoria, and the discourse of the “social scourge,” with its gestalt 
of filth, contagion, and the germ-infested slums of the poor. Although 
each discourse had widely divergent implications for the physician- 
patient relationship and the social role of the sick, both harbored the old 
idea of illness as punishment. In the one case, tuberculosis was the price 
exacted for an overly sensitive nature; in the other, it struck because of 
brutish habits and lax morals. 

As Pasteur’s and Koch’s discoveries made headway, as public hygiene 
became the physician’s domain, and as the modern machinery of work- 
man’s compensation was hoisted into place, a new, “combative attitude 
toward disease” appeared. The sick person, already morally culpable, 
now acquired a duty to get well by conducting his life in accordance with 
the rules of health. 

More recently, cancer has become “the privileged arena of interaction 
between moral and medical concerns” (p. 153). Because our construct of 
any illness is cumulative, cancer and its “victims” are the inheritors of our 
collective memories of past diseases. Alongside the discourse that blames 
the patient for his disease, however, cancer has brought forward an 
altogether different mentality—one that impugns society, not the sick 
person. Born of our discontents with civilization, Rousseau’s critique has 
resurfaced in medicalized form; “the modern way of life” has today be- 
come “the foremost paradigm of the causality of illness” (p. 109). The sick 
are now being accorded a new status: they represent “points of resistance” 
to a pathogenic society and, by extension, to the medical professionals 
who protect its interests. “Attributing the major part of the responsibility 
for illness to individual behavior and by the same token concealing its 
social determinants is,” the authors conclude, “certainly not an innocent 
mistake” (p. 235). 

To advance the above line of argument as the authors’ major one is, 
however, to misrepresent their book. It is a complicated, if not bewilder- 
ing, tapestry of the threads of many tangled arguments. This is owing in 
part to the nature of their subject. Although unwieldy in its application, 
their multicausal model for describing the emergence and permutations of 
“the sick person” within a “collective discourse that sets up the schema of 
biological misfortune and gives it meaning” (p. xi) is theoretically apt. At 
any given moment in history, one cause may outweigh another in a 
schema that may change in one direction but not another. In taking the 
long view of medicine, historians and sociologists cannot presume that an 
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“era” is a useful category of inquiry, for each “era” does not usher in a 
disease, a set of values, a body of knowledge, and a group of institutions 
in one neat package. Old diseases may overlap with new values, existing 
institutions with emerging theories, and established practices with new 
illnesses. Still, it would have added greatly to the authors’ achievement 
had they brought more clarity and order to their subject. After all, one 
need not mimic the nature of the beast one hopes to seize. 


Able-bodied Womanhood: Personal Health and Social Change in Nine- 
teenth-Century Boston. By Martha H. Verbrugge. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988. Pp. viiit+297. $29.95. 


Sue Fisher 
Wesleyan University 


If asked whether you were healthy, you might pause for a moment to 
consider, but you would have little difficulty in either understanding or 
responding to the question; however, if asked to define health, you might 
have more difficulty. We live our daily lives as if health (or its absence) 
were a relatively stable, unproblematic concept and reality. The strength 
of Able-bodied Womanhood lies in its challenge to this taken-for-granted 
assumption. ` 

Martha Verbrugge argues that both the conception of health and its 
reality are social constructs and as such are, of necessity, tied to specific 
historical and cultural contexts. The period between 1830 and 1900 pro- 
vides a particularly good context for her to make her point. In this period, 
ideas about health changed dramatically. Whereas disease was once re- 
garded as inevitable, as necessary “in a world of human sin and divine 
judgment” (p. 3), and “crusaders for health preached Christian physiol- 
ogy in moralistic . . . terms” (p. 7), this fatalism was replaced with the 
belief that physical well-being was an individual’s responsibility. By 
1900, the rhetoric called on people to be both fit and efficient. 

These changes occurred in the context of others. The earlier health 
reformers were self-proclaimed experts—practitioners of nonorthodox 
medicine, popular writers, and lecturers. Those wanting to improve their 
health drew on a wide range of publications, participated in any number 
of organizations, and visited many different kinds of “medical” establish- 
ments. By 1900, this had changed. Health reformers were much more 
likely to be national leaders with professional credentials in medicine, 
public health, or education. 

What brought about these changes? It is most commonly assumed that 
conditions and experiences changed. As science and medicine gained 
preeminence, physical conditions changed. People became sick less fre- 
quently and were treated more effectively. With a drop in mortality rates, 
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Americans increasingly relied on medical science and became much more 
optimistic about their health. It was progress, then, that gave birth to 
change. 

For Verbrugge, not only is this answer too simple, but it also obscures 
the ways health functioned in the face of the changing demands of urban 
industrial life. From this perspective, neither the status of the creden- 
tialed expert nor changing experiences were in themselves sufficient ex- 
planations. She argues that health and sickness, while psychological 
events, are also interpretations that take place in a social context, and 
that context was changing. As she points out: “During the nineteenth 
century, the agrarian economy of America slowly converted to an indus- 
trial one; the roles of men and women continued to diverge; urbanization 
created new opportunities and new hazards; developments in science and 
technology reshaped the way Americans thought and lived; and two 
waves of immigration . . . changed the country’s portrait” (p. 7). 

By constructing an intellectual model, Verbrugge shows us how, in the 
face of a cultural and historical context that produced a sense of dis-ease, 
a sense of vulnerability and apprehension, people made a commitment to 
health—a commitment directed toward the alleviation of this dis-ease. 
Women, particularly middle-class women, were central figures in the 
movement to curtail the disease. First of all, women were seen as particu- 
larly vulnerable, perhaps even “innately sick” (p. 8). This cult of female 
fragility was increasingly at odds with women’s roles as wives, mothers, 
and general caretakers. Women’s vulnerability was exacerbated by the 
dramatic changes that were occurring in American society and in wom- 
en’s private lives, changes that generated apprehensions. 

Health reforms provided a way for women to recast discussions about 
their physical conditions, to put an end to the cult of invalidism, and to 
open debate on the nature of able-bodied womanhood. As women ex- 
plored the meaning of womanhood, they were able to interpret changes in 
their lives, to manage their internal and external dis-ease. This process 
was both ideological and political. Ideas about health set behavioral 
norms that extended the boundaries of womanhood, defining women’s 
relationship to society in the process. 

Able-bodied Womanhood offers a descriptively rich social and intellec- 
tual history that makes a significant contribution to the sociology of 
medicine. Verbrugge directs our attention to the ways ideas about wom- 
en’s health are linked to cultural and historical conditions. It is as impor- 
tant for us to understand this social process today as it was in the 19th 
century. The increasing medicalization of birth and menopause and the 
creation of premenstrual syndrome as a new disease are ominous warn- 
ings about changing cultural and historical conditions. However, for my 
taste, the analysis is light. Whether we are talking about the 19th century 
or the 20th, a discussion of power, of material conditions, of male 
privilege, and of the differences and similarities in women’s experiences 
would add immeasurably to our understanding. 
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Adolescent Mothers in Later Life. By Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., J. 
Brooks-Gunn, and S. Philip Morgan. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. Pp. xiv+204. $27.95. 


Nan Marie Astone 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


The data set analyzed in Adolescent Mothers in Later Life is unique. 
Approximately 300 women, most black, who became adolescent mothers 
during the mid-1960s in Baltimore, were interviewed several times over 
17 years. In addition, the oldest child of each of these women has been 
followed and surveyed over time. Any scholar or policymaker concerned 
with the intergenerational transmission of poverty is familiar with the 
dearth of data on two or more generations in the same family and can 
appreciate the importance of this kind of information. Focusing on the 
richness of the data, however, obscures the achievement of the authors, 
Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., J. Brooks-Gunn, and S. Philip Morgan. The 
audience for this work is wider than for most scholarly books. Remark- 
ably, the skillful presentation of results, inclusive appendices, careful 
comparisons with nationally representative data, and concision of inter- 
pretation should result in most of the members of that diverse audience 
feeling satisfied and excited by the book. 

The authors begin with a portrait of the mothers in their sample. While 
they are, as expected, disadvantaged relative to women who give birth at 
older ages, their material well-being was quite varied. The first major 
research question addressed is, What accounts for this variation among 
teenage parents? The authors find that greater economic resources in the 
mother’s family of origin, high levels of competence and motivation on 
the part of the young mother herself, lower subsequent fertility, and 
stable marriage all have positive effects on economic outcomes. Pro- 
grammatic interventions had weaker, positive effects as well. A major 
finding in this section is that many of these women continued to reach 
goals important to their economic security (e.g., educational attainment) 
relatively late in life. 

The second task the authors set themselves was an investigation of the 
well-being of the children of these teenage mothers. The results of this 
investigation were bleak. The children of these adolescent mothers are 
experiencing “massive school failure” (p. 92), high levels of sexual activ- 
ity, and younger ages at sexual debut. Fortunately, the nature of the data 
allows the authors to focus a very powerful lens on the mechanisms that 
produce these problems. Combining cross-sectional and longitudinal 
methods of analysis, the authors discover that no one model of maternal 
influence on children is correct. Rather, different maternal characteristics 
operate differently. Maternal economic resources affect children at all 
ages, and the effects at young ages persist over the child’s lifetime. Mater- 
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nal marital status and educational level affect children mostly at older 
ages, while subsequent fertility affects children mostly at younger ages. 

Policymakers and advocates for teenage parents will appreciate the 
evidence the authors present for the effectiveness of policy intervention 
and the types of intervention most likely to be helpful. The most notable 
achievement of the book is that it contains information that is of rele- 
vance to these two groups and simultaneously addresses questions that 
are of broader theoretical concern to life-course sociologists and social 
scientists concerned with poverty in the United States. The results indi- 
cate that parental characteristics have different effects on children of 
different ages. Detailed study of these findings ought to provoke all those 
concerned with the sociology of child and adolescent development into 
expanding their theories and their models. The poor outcomes observed 
among the children of these adolescent mothers suggested to me that 
students of human development should begin to take the organizational 
context of development into consideration more explicitly; specifically, 
they must begin to consider new ways to measure and model the effects of 
school and neighborhood. 

In sum, Adolescent Mothers in Later Life is an excellent book of un- 
usually broad scope. Along with much else, it contains a promise of new 
data and analysis for another follow-up study conducted when the chil- 
dren of these adolescent mothers are about 20 years old. I await it eagerly 
and, in the meantime, recommend the current work most highly. - 


Invisible Careers: Women Civic Leaders from the Volunteer World. By 
Arlene Kaplan Daniels. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. 
xxvii + 303. $29.95. 


Patricia Yancey Martin 
Florida State University 


Invisible Careers analyzes the personal, family, and social class circum- 
stances of women who voluntarily, without compensation or title, devote 
much of their lives to community work that is invisible. For many rea- 
sons, which Arlene Kaplan Daniels explores, volunteer work is invisible 
not only to the wider community, media, and paid-work world but also to 
the volunteers’ families and friends. It must be invisible to sociologists, 
too, since studies of family, work, organizations, community, and social 
class rarely take it into account. This work is invisible, no doubt, partly 
because it is done by women. Also, sociologists have begun only recently 
to view unpaid work as real work. In the absence of a vocabulary to 
discuss a lifetime of volunteer work, Daniels employs an “occupational 
analysis of volunteer work” (p. xxvii). The result is a probing analysis of 
women’s volunteer work, the dilemmas that well-off women face in seek- 
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ing satisfaction and challenges beyond the family sphere, and the 
significance of their work for the creation and perpetuation of commu- 
nity, sociability, and social class in late 20th-century America. 

Daniels’s subjects are 70 upper-middle-class and upper-class women 
(mostly upper-middle) in a northwestern city (Pacific City) who have 
spent much of their lives doing volunteer work. These women are the 
créme de la créme of community volunteers. They have risen through the 
ranks, from direct service work to positions of community-wide leader- 
ship. Their volunteer interests take two forms: (1) voluntary activities in 
social reform and community welfare (40%—60%) and (2) cultural inter- 
ests, community beautification, and “uplift” (20%—40%). With one excep- 
tion, all are white, 60% are Protestant (40% Catholic or Jewish), and all 
have been married, though half were divorced or widowed at the time she 
studied them, and most are in their 40s. (Their volunteer careers peak in 
their 50s and end in their 60s.) Some have run for political office (and 
won), and others have parlayed their volunteer work into paid work, but 
most have not. Daniels’s subjects are intelligent, talented, skilled, and 
competent leaders who, had they been in the paid-work sphere, would 
have succeeded there as well. Daniels began studying them in 1971 (inten- 
sively through 1976) and followed them until 1987. 

Daniels organizes the book in a roughly chronological rather than top- 
ical order. She depicts the leaders as professional volunteers with lifelong 
careers. She catalogs their recruitment to volunteer work by older women 
volunteers, their husbands, and friends and analyzes their progression 
from direct service (foot soldier) to managerial, public relations, and 
organizational work, analogous to the paid-work sphere. Over time, they 
acquire technical and relationship skills like those of paid workers in 
comparable positions. 

Daniels’s women are caught in a web of gender, family, and social class 
position and historical moment that allows few outlets for personal 
achievement other than family obligations and community service. They 
reject the notion that their volunteer work is a career, insist that their 
families have priority, and say they volunteer “because they enjoy it.” 
Issues that discomfort them include their role in perpetuating the upper 
class (e.g., their children attend private schools, and they work for and 
promote these schools; their volunteer work helps their husbands’ careers 
and enhances family status; they raise funds for cultural organizations 
and events); their limited concept of community (they resist claims that 
their vision of community is biased by their location in the class struc- 
ture); assertions that they volunteer for personal aggrandizement or to 
climb socially (they believe they work for the benefit of the community); 
and assertions that they are frivolous, silly, or idle society wives (they 
believe such views are false and unfair). 

The absence of institutionalized mechanisms to recognize and reward 
volunteer work makes it and its effects invisible. It also forces volunteers 
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to denigrate their actual contributions and influence. Husbands and 
families, the public, and the media often view their work as frivolous or 
as social climbing. Other volunteers and staff of the organizations on 
whose boards they serve can attest to a professional volunteer’s achieve- 
ments, but, if they fail to, she has few ways to bring it to others’ attention. 
Many have been presidents of boards of directors with substantial author- 
ity over budgets and staff, yet they rarely succeed in finding paid work 
that gives them comparable levels of authority, status, or rewards. Some 
have founded new social service agencies, schools, and art museums, and 
most have raised (and donated) large sums of money for a range of al- 
truistic and social welfare causes, yet when they move on, they may not 
be called on or consulted by successors. 

Daniels refuses to exploit her leaders to illustrate an a priori thesis or to 
patronize them as society ladies. Her admiration for them borders at 
times on apology, however, and may have detracted from analysis of the 
darker sides of long-term volunteer work. What happens to volunteers 
who never reach the realm that Daniels’s cadre enjoy? Are backbiting, 
competition, and social climbing more prevalent than Daniels believes? 
Opportunities to meet important people (celebrities, politicians), travel, 
and do interesting things increase as one moves away from foot-soldier 
work, but from Daniels’s analysis, I could not tell whether volunteers 
make this move for personal or altruistic reasons. Daniels seems to favor 
leaders who concentrate on social welfare rather than cultural interests. Is 
this because the latter appear more self-interested and similar to the 
stereotype of the frivolous, or social climbing, society lady? 

Although their concept of community is class bound, Daniels’s volun- 
teers have a vision—and ideology—of community that encourages them 
to value and work for its enhancement. Daniels asks, Who cares about 
community? Who cares about social welfare, charitable giving, cultural 
institutions and events? If young women decide to work for pay rather 
than volunteer, who will perform this unpaid, invisible work? All people 
like social events that are well organized. Considerable skill and work are 
required for such events to occur, and these are typically supplied by 
women. If women spend less time creating sociability and community, 
will we have less? One consequence of volunteer leaders’ work is class 
perpetuation, but another is the creation of community in the form of 
sociability and collective well-being. 

In this excellent book, Daniels makes visible the invisible work that 
women volunteers do. In exposing gender, family, and class-related con- 
ditions that shield volunteer work from public view, denigrate its value, 
and obfuscate its dependence on women, Daniels shows that affluent 
women share with women in other classes many normative and situa- 
tional constraints. I hope this book encourages sociologists to define work 
as any laboring activity, to reassess their focus on paid work, and to study 
the contributions of women’s invisible and unpaid labor as a fundamental 
aspect of the labor process in modern society. 
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Jane Addams and the Men of the Chicago School, 1892-1918. By Mary 
Jo Deegan. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1988. Pp. 
xv +352. $34.95. 


Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


How can one best recover the history of downtrodden minorities in the 
academy and academic disciplines? How can one best understand a uni- 
versity system that appears to have discriminated so fiercely against 
members of social minorities and taken their inferiority for granted? The 
question is highly pertinent for the position of both women and black 
people in early American sociology and is raised by Mary Jo Deegan’s 
study of the relationship between Jane Addams and such early Chicago 
sociologists as Albion Small, Charles Henderson, George Herbert Mead, 
and William Isaac Thomas. Deegan’s theme is the systematic exclusion of 
women from sociology, but her analysis suggests distinct parallels in the 
careers of black sociologists, notably that of W. E. B. DuBois. 

In the early years of the 20th century, Jane Addams of Hull-House was 
the most highly esteemed woman in American public life. Seconding the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt at the 1912 Progressive Republican 
convention, she received a greater ovation than Roosevelt himself. Jane 
Addams and the Men of the Chicago School starts from the premise that 
Jane Addams was a sociologist and argues that, despite extensive con- 
tacts with male sociologists, she and fellow women social scientists were 
systematically marginalized by the academic system between 1892 and 
1918. 

It is a myth, according to Deegan, that women did not play a major 
role in the establishment of sociology in the United States and at the 
University of Chicago in particular. A dual system of sex segregation 
prevented women who may be regarded as sociologists from gaining a 
foothold in the discipline. Thus Addams is conventionally treated as not 
being a sociologist, while scholars such as Marion Talbot, Edith Abbott, 
and Sophonisba Breckinridge were pushed out of or away from sociology, 
most determinedly by Robert Park after his arrival in Chicago in 1913. 

This study devotes attention to the work at Hull-House, especially the 
Hull-House Maps and Papers, to the involvement of various Chicago 
social scientists in this work and in social action in the city, and to ties 
between Jane Addams and various Chicago sociologists. There is new 
information about the social and civic involvements of Charles Hender- 
son, George Herbert Mead, and W. I. Thomas. Mead, for example, is not 
usually thought of in connection with the community survey, yet in 1912 
he was closely involved in a study of the Stockyards district and more 
generally had an active interest in social reform. A later chapter is con- 
cerned with the University of Chicago’s inhospitable attitude toward rad- 
icalism or bohemianism among its faculty and criticizes the forced depar- 
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tures of Edward W. Bemis in 1895, Charles Zueblin in 1908, and W. I. 
Thomas in 1918. The book ends with some discussion of Jane Addams’s 
ideas about cultural feminism, democracy, and education. 

If there are nuggets of interest in the particulars of the book, the whole 
is a good deal less satisfactory. It is marred by a stridency of tone and the 
apparent desire to argue a predetermined case. This is established at the 
outset in the author’s curious insistence that, despite the fact that she 
herself did not accept the title, Jane Addams was an early American 
sociologist, who has been unjustly excluded from histories of sociology. 
The author entirely fails to grapple with the relationship between what 
George Vincent in 1897 called the philosophical and the scientific sides of 
sociology and the “social technological.” Addams, Kelley, Abbott, and 
Breckinridge were representatives of the latter, most closely identified 
with either the settlement house movement or social work education and 
with harnessing social investigation to those ends. There is no doubt 
about their importance in early American social inquiry, much more 
doubt about the claim that they were really sociologists at a time when 
sociology was already becoming institutionalized in some universities. To 
attribute the shift to scientific sociology represented by Thomas and Park 
to patriarchal scholarship is to misrepresent the sea change that was 
taking place in American sociology at the time of World War I. 

The misinterpretation is also apparent in the failure to discuss the work 
of women graduate students in the Department of Sociology at the Univer- — 
sity of Chicago before 1918. From the lists provided by Robert Faris 
(Chicago Sociology, 1920—1932 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970], pp. 135-50), it appears that up to 1918, at least 5 out of 37 
sociology Ph.D.’s and 22 of 74 successful Master’s candidates were 
women. What was the significance of this work’s being carried out in the 
department and what does it demonstrate about the place of women in 
the early history of the subject and at the University of Chicago? It is 
regrettable that Deegan fails to provide a rounded assessment of the place 
of women in the university such as that given by Rosalind Rosenberg in 
Beyond Separate Spheres: Intellectual Roots of Modern Feminism (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1982) or Barbara Miller Solomon 
in In the Company of Educated Women: A History of Women and Higher 
Education in America (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1985). 

The book is also marred by a considerable number of factual inac- 
curacies and dubious interpretations. The diagram of the ties linking the 
men of the Chicago School on page 16 fails to show that Burgess was 
taught by Thomas. On the preceding page, Deegan says Ogburn arrived 
in 1928; it was 1927. On page 20, it is incorrectly stated that the five- 
volume The Polish Peasant was published in 1917 and 1918 (in fact, it 
was 1918-20). In themselves such errors are trivial, but cumulatively 
they undermine the reader’s confidence. This is also true of matters of 
factual interpretation. It seems doubtful to claim that W. I. Thomas is 
one of the cofounders of the Chicago school of symbolic interactionism 
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(p. 105). The chapters discussing Park’s and Burgess’s involvement in 
social reform at the same time they were promoting scientific detachment 
fail to grasp Park’s belief in sociology’s role in illuminating public 
opinion. 

The task of adequately characterizing the position of minorities in the 
American higher education system earlier in this century remains. It 
could be fruitful to pursue parallels with the position of black students 
and the careers of black sociologists, particularly those of Charles S. 
Johnson and E. Franklin Frazier, both Chicago trained. Hostility to the 
presence on the campus of black students and scholars was considerably 
stronger than that toward women (see Meyer Weinberg, A Chance to 
Learn: A History of Race and Education in the United States [New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1977], pp. 263—346). Intellectually, 
the department of sociology at the university was hospitable to a consider- 
ation of these issues when it housed a leading writer on the position of 
women, W. I. Thomas, and the leading student of American race rela- 
tions, Robert Park. Ironically, the significance of this fruitful conjunction 
is swept aside in the author’s attempts to establish the special claim for 
the influence of Hull-House on early American sociology. 


Professionalism and Social Change: From the Settlement House Move- 
ment to Neighborhood Centers, 1886 to the Present. By Judith Ann Tro- 
lander. New York: Columbia University Press, 1987. Pp. xi+300. 
$37.50. 


Kirsten A. Gronbjerg 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Professionalism and Social Change provides an overview of major 
changes in the settlement house movement in the United States over the 
past 100 years. After initial success and influence before World War I, 
when an estimated 400 settlement houses operated in the United States, 
their numbers and influence have declined. By 1980, settlements no 
longer shared a national agenda and had redefined themselves as neigh- 
borhood centers but were without a new identity to distinguish them from 
other community-based service providers. Now, led disproportionately 
by black males, they no longer serve as an effective outlet for female 
leadership. Their general decline in influence provides few occasions for 
them to provide similar opportunities to their new directors. 

Two major forces account for the shifting role of settlements. First, 
Judith Ann Trolander argues, increasing numbers of settlement workers 
obtained professional training and no longer saw the need for living in the 
neighborhoods. Settlement workers thus lost an important source of 
legitimacy when they distanced themselves from the active life of the 
community. The move toward professional social work also led settle- 
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ments to emphasize more direct service provision and eventually increase 
their dependence on government support. However, they failed to de- 
velop a strong alternative source of legitimacy in professional social work, 
which found little use for the kind of organizing activities settlement 
houses continued to pursue. 

Second, settlement houses found it difficult to negotiate the racial 
transformation of neighborhoods that began to affect U.S. cities after 
World War I and overtook most major cities after World War II. Unwill- 
ing, for the most part, to pursue confrontational strategies, the houses 
became easy marks for those that did. At the same time, their efforts at 
integration and consensus development failed to recognize or overcome 
the real conflicts that accompanied racial changes, housing issues, and 
urban renewal. 

This issue of a more tenuous relationship between the settlements and 
their changing communities relates to Trolander’s main theme, the role of 
settlements in social reform. She argues that settlement houses continued 
to spearhead several social reforms, including feminism, civil rights, and 
new approaches to juvenile delinquency. However, she blames their in- 
creasing dependence on community chests (United Way) and on public 
grants and contracts for limiting their ability to articulate reform activi- 
ties strongly. 

In addition, settlements failed to defend themselves against the charge 
that they engaged in social control rather than social reform. Trolander 
argues that sociologists, in particular Herbert Gans, Richard Cloward, 
and members of the Alinsky movement, exploited the consensus efforts of 
the settlements in their eagerness to legitimize their own confrontational 
perspectives. Hence, the settlement house movement found little outside 
support for its activities, either in the social sciences or in professional 
social work. 

Trolander’s book is based on archival research and some interviews. It 
contains a wealth of detail about the activities of individual settlement 
houses but only sporadic systematic analysis. The central argument is an 
interesting one and well documented. However, she seems ambivalent 
about the exact contribution of settlement houses to social reform, alter- 
nately claiming that they made major contributions and that their boards 
and funding sources prevented them from taking effective action. She 
makes only sparing use of sociological analysis and limits most of her 
attention to the personal relationships between individual sociologists 
(e.g., Cloward and Gans) and particular settlement houses. A better 
grounding in sociological studies of urban communities might have 
helped her interpret more fully the changing relationship between the - 
settlements and their neighborhoods. 

Although she looks at the participation of the settlement houses in the 
War on Poverty programs, she pays little attention to the larger structural 
transformation of the American social structure. Thus, she fails to exam- 
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ine how the changing role of the settlement houses relates to the shift in 
the locus of decision making from the local to the national or international 
level. This larger perspective would have better informed her final sug- 
gestion that the settlement houses take seriously their new name and 
become genuine neighborhood centers, institutions that “serve as a cross- 
roads, a place where different groups of people can come together, ex- 
change ideas, and reach consensus” (p. 242). This suggestion fails to 
consider how such centers would solve the problem of community con- 
flicts when most of these originate in forces considerably beyond the 
control of local efforts. Nor does she document a genuine demand for 
such approaches or the prospects of financial support for them. 

Given the transformation of urban life and American society in the 
century since the first settlements emerged in the United States, it is truly 
remarkable that so many have survived, albeit in altered form. Troland- 
er’s analysis is too descriptive and not sufficiently systematic to address 
fully the broader theoretical question of what adaptive mechanisms al- 
lowed these organizations to survive drastic changes in their environ- 
ment. Nor, ultimately, does the reader gain a clear understanding of what 
community needs or broader social issues these organizations now ad- 
dress. 


Why We Lost the ERA. By Jane J. Mansbridge. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1986. Pp. xii+327. $35.00 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Arlene Kaplan Daniels 
Northwestern University 


One of the most exciting things about social science research is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to study, dispassionately and systematically, the things 
we care about passionately. Social scientists who joined the radical move- 
ments of the 1960s were inspired to produce many lively critiques of the 
status quo and, in the process, contributed enormously to our under- 
standing of social movements, organizational behavior, and social sys- 
tems. 

Jane Mansbridge follows in that tradition in her analysis of both social 
movement and countermovement in Why We Lost the ERA. In this 
exciting and well-written account, she gives us the background, major 
protagonists, and practical problems of the modern ERA movement, 
from 1972 to its political demise in 1983. As a participant in the move- 
ment, she can use the sympathetic introspection that Weber recommends 
to understand the passions of other participants. As a political scientist 
and sociologist, she collects the data that substantiate or modify the im- 
pressions received through participation. For example, she makes vivid 
for us the hatred that the adversary nature of the ERA generated between 
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contestants. And she is sensitive to the fears of deviating from the “party 
line” that drove those in both opposing camps to conform to the dominant 
ideology. 

The book argues that if the ERA had been ratified, the U.S. Supreme 
Court would have been unlikely to use it to encourage major changes in 
the relations between men and women. The ERA issue was also not a real 
one for large numbers of voters; it had only a small effect on the gender 
gap in the 1980 presidential election, for example. In consequence, at 
least in the short term, passage of the ERA would have had little tangible 
result. 

The issue thus became a symbolic one that mobilized passionate sup- 
porters. Proponents believed that it was important to have a public state- 
ment of moral commitment to equality. Opponents believed that the 
ERA threatened women’s continued need for male protection. The activi- 
ties of both sides, as Mansbridge shows, teach us something about the 
nature of volunteer organizations and social movements. 

For the proponents, asserting the absolute equality of women and men 
was so important that some overstated the potential of the ERA by 
asserting that it would require equality in the military and in combat. 
This stand unnecessarily alienated many potential supporters. Opponents 
found it advantageous to harp on this theme; they used it to alarm and 
motivate their supporters to work hard to defeat the amendment. 

The amendment’s best chances for passage came early in the struggle, 
when the issue seemed to focus on abstract rights rather than substantive 
changes. Relatively new egalitarian attitudes were not coordinated into a 
stable set of rules to live by for the American public. Accordingly, egali- 
tarian principles could coexist with traditional gender expectations about 
how the world should operate. Once debate shifted to substantive effects, 
the amendment was doomed. 

The close description, documentation, and analysis of the legislative 
maneuvers, explanation of the context in which they occurred, and dis- 
cussion of the practical problems of passing constitutional amendments 
are absorbing. Those interested in the history of this amendment will find 
pleasure and profit here. 

Those who are also interested in organizational analysis more generally 
will find the book useful in studying volunteer organizations. Mansbridge 
offers a brilliant analysis of the problems these organizations face in 
developing and maintaining their cadres of leaders and in attracting and 
keeping new members. 

Mansbridge adds to our understanding of social movements in our 
times. She shows us the ardor of activists against the backdrop of prac- 
tical politics through which changes in our social system must percolate. 
In accord with her previous work, Beyond Adversary Democracy (New 
York: Basic Books, 1980), she presents the limitations of democratic in- 
stitutions geared only to winning, losing, or bargaining. They provide 
few opportunities for friendly, nonintimidating discussion of the issues. 
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Instead, public debate leads inevitably to polarization. Passionate parti- 
sanship is exacerbated accordingly. 

The final discussion offers us a clear and cogent analysis of the conse- 
quences of so much passionate effort, which ended in defeat for the ERA 
proponents. The effort had some positive outcomes, for it encouraged an 
increase in political behavior among women. On balance, she argues, the 
ratification struggle probably increased energy and resources available for 
feminist causes. S 

Beyond our understanding of modern social movements generally and 
the ERA struggle in particular, one of the great lessons of this book is the 
importance of studying how moral commitment develops among individ- 
uals and spreads to others. As Everett Hughes—and Durkheim before 
him— insisted, sociology is the study of how individuals are tied together 
in a moral order to form society. From Mansbridge, we learn what hap- 
pens as that moral order changes and individuals and society respond. 


Gender at Work: The Dynamics of Job Segregation by Sex during World 
War H. By Ruth Milkman. Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 1987. 
Pp. xv +213. $32.50 (cloth); $8.95 (paper). 


Paul Burstein 
University of Washington 


Ruth Milkman had a wonderful idea: discover why jobs are segregated by 
sex; find a situation in which the conventional sex typing of jobs is first 
threatened and then reconstituted, see how people respond to the threat, 
and what they do when it ends. In American history, that means looking 
at what happened in the period of World War II. The war “swept aside 
the traditional sexual division of labor” (p. 1), yet afterward women were 
forced either back into traditionally female occupations or out of the labor 
market. How was this accomplished? Conventional explanations do not 
satisfy Milkman. Mainstream economic theory predicts that employ- 
ers, having discovered that women could do “men’s jobs,” would realize 
that sex typing is inefficient and end it. Marxist-feminist and labor- 
segmentation theories predict sex typing would continue but are too 
global and deterministic for Milkman—unable to explain why particular 
jobs are labeled “male” or “female,” for example, or why firms would 
reduce their profits by hiring expensive male, rather than cheaper female, 
labor. 

In Gender at Work, Milkman tries to explain the persistence of the 
traditional sexual division of labor by examining sex typing in two major 
industries, automobile and electrical manufacturing. She has three cen- 
tral questions: Why did management return to traditional sex typing after 
the war? Why did women protest so little against their removal from such 
jobs? And why did unions do so little to protect women? erat: 
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Her answer is part historical, part ideological, and part economic. 
Historically, sex typing is strongly influenced by the circumstances facing 
managers when an industry first forms—for example, whether produc- 
tion depends on piecework and therefore on cheap, and hence often fe- 
male, labor. 

A sexual division of labor, once established, is sustained by ideology. 
The “ideology of sex-typing” (p. 9) was so powerful that the influx of 
women into “men’s jobs” during World War II did not end sex typing; it 
only altered its form. Boundaries between “women’s” and “men’s” work 
changed location but were never eliminated. Neither managers nor work- 
ers could imagine jobs not typed by sex. 

Workers and managers were not completely blind to simple economic 
concerns. Much behavior of male workers could be explained by their 
fear that employers would replace them with cheaper female labor, and 
women discovered that holding on to their gains depended largely on 
their ability to convince men that class interests were more important 
than gender. . 

Management returned to the traditional sexual division of labor after 
the war, Milkman writes, because doing so was for them a “foregone 
conclusion” (p. 123). Women did little to resist because they, too, ac- 
cepted much of the traditional ideology and lacked political experience 
and power. Unions did relatively little because they also were prisoners of 
ideology, internally divided over women’s rights, and relatively powerless 
compared with management. Women stayed in the labor force but not in 
“men’s” jobs. 

This is a good book. Milkman does a fine job of using historical case 
studies in the service of a coherent theoretical argument. She, like other 
sociologists in recent years, argues for making our studies “historically 
specific” and for considering ideology a potentially important force, and 
her book makes a convincing case for both points. Everyone trying to 
understand job segregation by sex should read Gender at Work. It should 
stimulate much discussion among sociologists, economists, and histo- 
rians, yet it is so well written that it could be assigned to upper-level 
undergraduates. 

This is not to say that there are no problems. The argument seems 
problematic at times. For example, managers are described as viewing 
the return to a traditional division of labor as a foregone conclusion, 
motivated by the “triumphant” ideology of sex typing (p. 123), yet they 
are also described as having to work very hard to bring it about and as 
carefully calculating how male workers would react (chap. 7). The effort 
involved seems inconsistent with the return’s being a foregone conclusion. 
I think that Milkman’s informal style makes it possible for her to gloss 
over such problems; developing a more formal model would have forced 
her to confront them. 

More basically, Milkman leaves one wondering why employers worked 
so hard to re-create the prewar sexual division of labor. If they were not 
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motivated by conventional economic rationality or class interest, what 
did motivate them? Proposing that the ideology of sex typing was crucial 
is an important start but raises many questions itself. Is ideology so 
powerful that it can lead employers to act irrationally, at great cost to 
themselves, indefinitely? Are employers and workers as helpless in the 
face of ideology as Milkman seems to believe? If so, what psychological 
theory could explain their behavior? And how could their behavior be 
changed? If the Depression and World War II were not enough, what 
would be? And what of women’s recent movement into “men’s jobs”— 
how could Milkman explain that? 

Gender at Work significantly increases our understanding of job segre- 
gation by sex. Its explanations are quite convincing—up to a point. But 
the questions they raise are themselves the mark of an important book. 


Gender and Power: Society, the Person, and Sexual Politics. By R. W. 
Connell. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1987. Pp. ix+ 334. 
$39.50 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Candace West 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


In April of 1985, Judith Stacey and Barrie Thorne issued a virtual call to 
arms in “The Missing Feminist Revolution in Sociology” (Social Problems 
32:301-16), in which they observed that although sociology has been 
much reformed by the scholarly contributions of feminists, it has not been 
substantially transformed by them. Unlike disciplines that have under- 
gone radical paradigmatic shifts in response to the feminist challenge, 
sociology has mitigated the effect of feminist thought by, among other 
things, “functionalist conceptualizations of gender, by the inclusion of 
gender as a variable rather than as a theoretical category, and by 
[ghettoizing it], especially within Marxist sociology” (p. 301). Thus, 
Stacey and Thorne called for a fundamental remaking of the major theo- 
retical frameworks and conceptual systems in our field. 

In Gender and Power, R. W. Connell takes an important first step 
toward answering this call. His purpose is to outline a formal social 
theory of gender and synthesize the various issues involved. As he admits, 
this is a tall order, and one not easily filled by the work of a single 
individual. However, the state of the problem and general confusion in 
the field warrant his attempt. 

The breadth of his synthesis is impressive, beginning with the “Histor- 
ical Roots of Contemporary Theory” in Western culture. Connell traces 
our current frameworks for theorizing gender back through the evolution 
of scientific paradigms to the writings of religious moralists during the 
Reformation and in medieval times. He shows how concerns with moral 
relationships gave rise to an interest in the origins of those relationships 
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and, subsequently, how that interest yielded to concerns with why sex 
exists in our species and how gender develops in individual human be- 
ings. This history provides a context for his discussion of 20th-century 
developments such as the birth of socialist feminism, the evolution of 
research on sex differences, the formulation of functionalist conceptual- 
izations of sex roles, and the emergence of radical feminism. 

The depth of his synthesis is also impressive. Connell’s incisive reviews 
of functionalist approaches to sex roles, psychological research on sex 
differences, and structuralist accounts of social reproduction are, in them- 
selves, worth the price of his book. He offers unequivocal demonstration 
of the need for a thoroughly social theory of gender—grounded not in 
debatable assumptions about “ultimate origins, root causes or final anal- 
yses” but in an understanding “of how gender relations are organized as a 
social concern” (p. 63). 

The question, then, is whether Connell’s formulation fulfills this need. 
His thesis is that the apparent unity of gender relations is historically 
composed; it is an imperfect and ongoing construction of relationships 
among the structures of production, power, and sexuality. What Connell 
means by “structures” is relations that are constituted through practice (à 
la Anthony Giddens) but relations that are also internally differentiated, 
historically uneven, and subject to internal contradictions (à la Juliet 
Mitchell). He argues, for example, that while production, power, and 
sexuality constitute the three core structures necessary for an empirical 
understanding of the current history of gender relations, they are not 
necessarily the only structures, nor do they exhaust the possibilities for 
the future. 

The advantages of Connell’s framework are considerable. For ex- 
ample, his analysis of the historical composition of gender relations leads 
not only to his deconstruction of “femininity” and “masculinity” as unitary 
models of sexual character but also to an understanding of why multiple 
models develop (cf. de Beauvoir) and how a particular version can gain 
hegemony. This vision allows him to move beyond trait-oriented defi- 
nitions of “femininity” and “masculinity” and past categorical formula- 
tions of what is “just like a woman” or “just like a man,” to explain the 
connections between hegemonic masculinity and homophobia. Moreover, 
his focus on the historical dynamic of gender relations provides a useful 
approach for understanding internal contradictions among those relations 
and apparent conflicts among feminisms. 

Three gaps must be filled in Connell’s existing outline. First, the scope 
of his proposal seems limited in its import to the boundaries of the West- 
ern world. Although he acknowledges the emergence of a global market- 
place and resulting reconstructions of the sexual division of labor, he 
states, “I know so little about Third World situations that I hesitate to say 
anything about [their] feasible futures” (p. 280). Second (and not unre- 
lated to the first), Connell’s present framework does not include race or 
ethnicity as a key theoretical concept. Although his analysis of the histor- 
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ical composition of gender relations may well be useful to an understand- 
ing of where women of color fit in his outline, he does not employ it to this 
end. Given the urgency of these issues in feminist theory today, their 
omission as explicit topics may lead many readers to dismiss his contribu- 
tion as a “white social theory of gender.” 

Third and last, Connell’s conceptualization of the historicity of gender 
relations appears to treat “history” as the distant past (e.g., centuries ago, 
in the case of civilizations, and childhood, in the case of individuals). 
What this treatment neglects is a very interesting body of work by in- 
teractionists that shows how gender relations are organized as ongoing 
concerns. 


Law, Sex, and Christian Society in Medieval Europe. By James A. Brun- 
dage. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. xxiv + 674. $45.00. 


Michael Camille 
University of Chicago 


It is a pity that Michel Foucault’s History of Sexuality never reached the 
later Middle Ages, for it was during the 13th and 14th centuries that legal 
terms still in use today, such as “sodomy” and “unnatural act,” were 
defined as deviant and became instruments of social control. James Brun- 
dage, in Law, Sex, and Christian Society in Medieval Europe, is careful 
to point out that his purpose is different from that of Foucault, who did 
not want to write “a history of sexual behaviours and practices” (The Use 
of Pleasure, vol. 2 of The History of Sexuality [New York, 1986], p. 3) 
but how individuals were constituted as the “subjects of sexuality.” As a 
medieval historian, Brundage is concerned instead with showing how 
people became the “objects” of normative behaviors and theological ideas 
and laws, and his excellent book, like Foucault’s history, should excite 
the interest of students in many areas of study. 

Like the complex layout of the medieval manuscripts of canon law (the 
Decretals) that he examines, a rich apparatus of glosses, references, and 
authorities in footnotes and appendices is provided by Brundage, but 
this does not obfuscate his arguments. Beginning with the ancient world, 
he charts a chronological course to the most original chapters and core of 
the book, in which he examines the complex legal theory of the Decretists 
of the 12th and 13th centuries (chaps. 6—9). The evidence is taken from a 
variety of sources, not only from the unpublished manuscripts of the laws 
themselves but from poetic and literary texts that depict the developing 
ideology of courtly love. In addition, the plates, especially those from 
illustrated law manuscripts, are effectively used, as in the miniature that 
depicts a wife pointing out to a judge and court her forlorn-looking hus- 
band’s flaccid penis as the proof of his impotence that would declare their 
marriage void (plate 14). 
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Brundage shows how, despite recent papal views to the contrary, 
Christian attitudes toward sex, both marital and nonmarital, have 
changed over time. Although Christianity has always viewed sex as 
primarily a means of human reproduction, it was not until 13th-century 
canon law that homosexual intercourse, heterosexual oral sex, and certain 
positions of marital sex were systematically condemned. Even thoughts 
and looks could now be classed as illicit acts. 

Control of coitus among the lay population, first by the church courts 
and later by civil governments, arose, Brundage argues, in response to 
social developments. The increasing implementation and harshness of 
criminal sanctions he sees as the church’s response to the increasing ur- 
banization and “secularization” of society. The Fourth Lateran Council 
of 1215 was not only a means of creating boundaries between “them” and 
“us” (“them” meaning heretics, Muslims, homosexuals, and many 
“others,” as scholars such as John Boswell have shown); it began a pro- 
cess of regulation and surveillance, the documenting of transgression. In 
great detail, Brundage describes the changing legal strategies and punish- 
ments for different categories of deviance. 

It is to Brundage’s credit that he completes his historical picture with 
some reflections on why a series of laws developed to contain a social 
hierarchy and maintain a celibate priesthood 700 years ago should still be 
in place today. Pronouncements of both state and federal courts such as 
the People v. Baldwin sodomy case of 1974 “continue to employ supposi- 
tions about sexual conduct that would have been perfectly recognizable to 
any thirteenth century theologian” (p. 612). Brundage proffers modern 
liberal arguments against such legal interference with sexual matters and 
suggests three reasons for the continuation of medieval sexual codes into 
the present. The first is “the continuity of the socioeconomic environ- 
ment,” the rapid changes, such as urbanization, that stimulated the 
church to delimit desire. His playing down of the Reformation’s influence 
on sexual issues and stress on historical continuity will seem oversim- 
plified to some, but it is forcefully argued. The second reason Brundage 
describes as “the continuing identification of the erotic with the sacred,” 
and the third, the conservative process of lawmaking itself. The second of 
these factors, the most complex and intangible, is not fully articulated in 
the book. Foucault and Bataille have stressed this great irony in the 
Christian prohibition of sexual pleasure. The medievals were aware of it 
too when they described how, in order to be saved from sin, it was 
necessary to be tempted by it. Medieval Catholicism, through a kind of 
delectable denial, actually focused on the potentiality of the body, albeit 
as a site of transgression and perversion. Brundage’s excellent synthesis 
shows us that sexuality was a crucial issue in the past and that to label 
today’s reactionary social and legal ideas as “medieval” is an 
oversimplification. Only by understanding the historical genesis and cul- 
tural complexity of what was medieval can we begin to understand what, 
in our society, still is. 
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The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern Italy: Essays on Percep- 
tion and Communication. By Peter Burke. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. x +281. $34.50. 


Stephen Mennell 
University of Exeter 


Peter Burke, the distinguished Cambridge historian and sociological fel- 
low traveler, has dazzled his readers for two decades with his polyglot 
comparative researches on early modern European society. To historical 
and cultural sociologists, Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe (Lon- 
don: Temple Smith, 1978) is perhaps his best known monograph, but his 
little book Sociology and History (London: Allen & Unwin, 1980) proba- 
bly reached a wider sociological audience. 

Burke’s latest book, The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern 
Italy, however, is rather self-consciously a work of “historical anthropol- 
ogy” rather than historical sociology. By using that term, Burke is align- 
ing himself with such like-minded historians as Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie, Keith Thomas, Carlo Ginzberg, and Natalie Zemon Davies. 
More important, perhaps, he is leaning on the work of anthropologists 
such as Clifford Geertz, Victor Turner, Mary Douglas, and, of course, 
Claude Lévi-Strauss. In a very broad sense, this approach is “structural- 
ism,” but the characteristic of recent anthropology that most influences 
Burke is its strong emphasis on symbolic analysis. 

How does historical anthropology in practice differ from historical 
sociology? Burke admits there is no hard and fast line, and indeed he also 
makes frequent obeisances to Goffman and the Chicago/symbolic- 
interactionist tradition in sociology. But he makes the distinction in terms 
of the following emphases. Historical anthropology is less concerned with 
describing general trends on the basis of quantitative data than with 
qualitative evidence and specific cases. It focuses more microscopically on 
small communities than macroscopically on whole countries. And it is less 
concerned with the causal explanation of social trends of which contem- 
poraries may have been quite unaware than with the interpretation of 
social interaction through the norms and categories of the people being 
studied. It practices “thick description,” in Geertz’s famous expression, 
and pays particular attention to symbolism in everyday life. 

The core of The Historical Anthropology of Early Modern Italy, apart 
from two introductory chapters and a concluding one, consists of 13 
essays on very diverse aspects of the cultural history of Italy between the 
15th and 18th centuries. They are based on Burke’s extensive researches 
in the archives of Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, Rome, and Venice; 
the subject, as Burke points out, is urban rather than rural Italy. Four of 
the essays are grouped under the heading “Modes of Perception.” They 
concern the classification of the people in the surprisingly early censuses 
in some Italian states; the protoquestionnaires used through the centuries 
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by bishops in investigating religious beliefs in their dioceses; the canoniza- 
tion of saints during the Counter-Reformation; and the perception of a 
picaresque counterculture by the people of the time. 

The rest of the essays are grouped under the label “Modes of Communi- 
cation.” They include languages and dialects used in Italy in the period; 
insult and blasphemy; the uses of literacy in business, the family, church, 
and state; conspicuous consumption; and the “presentation of self” in 
Renaissance portraits. The final four form a subgroup concerned with 
aspects of ritual at the papal court, in the Venice Carnival, in the 1647 
Masaniello revolt in Naples, and in healing. 

At first glance, this may seem a bran tub of a book. There is, however, 
a pattern to the essays. Most of them begin with the reconstruction of 
some structure or system—whether it be the classification of population, 
the cycle of papal rituals, or the system of insults—-and end with a discus- 
sion of change over time. On the reconstructive side, Burke is fascinating, 
and the book is well worth reading for that alone. On the interpretation of 
change, he is less sure-footed. The weakness reflects that of his an- 
thropological mentors, and in fact he himself speaks of the structuralists’ 
“wilful lack of concern with change, local context and individual inten- 
tions” as a “stumbling-block for historians” (p. 5). That is absolutely on 
target. Yet it is my impression that—very broadly speaking—historians 
are content to borrow from social scientists only the most static weapons 
in our armory, no.doubt feeling that as historians they are quite capable 
of supplying the diachronic component for themselves, thank you very 
much. And Burke is no exception. The book would have been greatly 
strengthened if he had combined his fruitful borrowings from an- 
thropologists with the processual or developmental theories burgeoning 
among sociologists. But Burke is at his best when engaging with current 
controversies among anthropologists, such as the relation between oral 
and literate cultures and how revolutionary the “literacy revolution” re- 
ally is. 

Finally, it is perhaps a little old-fashioned to mention this in a review, 
but there is an irritatingly large number of misprints in the book—too 
many for such a prestigious publisher as Cambridge University Press. At 
a guess, I would say that the explanation—but not the excuse—is the 
trend toward setting books directly from the author’s floppy discs. 


The Military Revolution: Military Innovation and the Rise of the West, 
1500-1800. By Geoffrey Parker. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xviii +234. $29.95. 


Brian M. Downing 
University of Chicago 


Explanations of the rise of the West have been offered since at least the 
early days of sociology and have pointed to religious, economic, legal, and 
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demographic dynamics that explain how that relatively small and back- 
ward region attained global preeminence. Geoffrey Parker, a distin- 
guished historian of Habsburg Spain and the Dutch Republic, argues that 
the “military revolution” of the early modern period gave Europe an 
irresistible edge that enabled it to obtain an initial measure of colonial 
wealth, centuries before the imperialist era. In his words, “Although the 
Machine Age helps to explain how the Europeans extended their control 
over the total land area of the globe from 35 percent in 1800 to 84 percent 
in 1914, it cannot explain how they managed to acquire that initial 35 
percent” (p. 117). 

The Military Revolution is in two parts: an account of military changes 
and a narrative of their role in the first period of expansion. Parker 
provides an updated presentation of what, in a famous address, Michael 
Roberts called “the military revolution.” Decentralized feudal levies rely- 
ing mainly on the mounted knight and peasant militias were replaced by 
large, centralized armies using gunpowder technology and carefully 
trained, disciplined foot soldiers (mercenaries, as well as conscripts). In- 
novations in fortification, tactics, strategy, and training developed at 
astounding rates, especially during the Thirty Years’ War (1618—48). The 
larger, more sophisticated armies were supported by elaborate supply 
mechanisms to ensure inputs of manpower through impressment, con- 
scription, and even a quasi-feudal but effective land-for-service system in 
Sweden. Money, the “sinews of war,” was obtained by overt plunder, by 
loans floated in a burgeoning international financial system, and, in the 
case of Spain, by American bullion. Changes in naval warfare, largely 
ignored by Roberts, are also explored. 

Parker focuses on one critical consequence of these changes: Europe’s 
overwhelming military advantage over almost the entire world. Most 
civilizations lacked the modern fortifications (traces italiennes) to with- 
stand the European forces. The slave armies of the Ottoman and Mughal 
empires were huge but undisciplined; they were typically routed by much 
smaller, but better disciplined, European or European-trained armies. 
Further, the military objective of many non-European armies was simply 
to seize slaves and not to annihilate the enemy; European armies aimed at 
the latter and hence enjoyed considerable advantage while introducing a 
heretofore unseen, sanguinary element of war into many parts of the 
world. Expansion in the early modern period was limited by the Euro- 
peans’ interest in gaining commercial privileges without the considerable 
expense of territorial mastery. Only Japan and China, by virtue of their 
parallel military organizations, were able to resist the foreign threat. 

The only criticism I have is about the brevity of the work, which is less 
than 160 pages of profusely illustrated text. Accounts of the military 
inequities, critical battles, and the successful resistances call for fuller 
treatment. But perhaps this is caviling. Parker has presented a splendid, 
engagingly written essay that contains the most current discussion of the 
controversial military revolution. Despite its shortness, it is far from an 
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austere work; the book contains greater historical richness than editors of 
most journals allow and thus provides Parker the opportunity to develop 
thoughts put forth in his previous writings on the subject. The Military 
Revolution will most certainly be appreciated by students of state for- 
mation, world systems, modernization, and other fields in historical 
sociology. 


Changing Boundaries of the Political: Essays on the Evolving Balance 
between the State and Society, Public and Private in Europe. Edited by 
Charles S. Maier. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. 
viiit+ 417. $49.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


George Steinmetz 
University of Chicago 


The second volume resulting from the SSRC/ACLS Joint Committee on 
Western Europe, Changing Boundaries of the Political, edited by Charles 
Maier, responds theoretically to the breakdown of the postwar political 
paradigm in Europe. At the center of this collection is the problem of the 
construction and current reprivatization of the Keynesian welfare state. 
A broader set of questions involves the politicization of civil society and of 
issues that until recently were seen as technical, legal, or consensual 
(health care, the environment, national security, definitions of progress, 
family and sexual relationships, etc.). 

The first section, “Re-forming the Political,” begins with Alessandro 
Pizzorno’s extraordinary discussion of “absolute politics’—politics con- 
cerned with setting the ultimate ends for human activities. Pizzorno 
traces the first appearance of this form of politics to the struggle of the 
Gregorian papacy against the state during the Investiture Conflict. The 
ecclesiastical class cultivated “spiritual resources”: the knowledge of final 
purposes and of specific rules of conduct, the ability to induce devotion, 
and the capacity to designate the infidel. Yet, in creating these resources, 
the church undermined its own power. The need for theological expertise 
and systematized norms engendered universities, intellectuals, and canon 
law, which became the underpinnings of future projects of absolute poli- 
tics. Techniques of inducing collective devotion and defining enemies 
were appropriated by heretical sects and militarized states. Thus began 
the transfer of responsibility for social ideals from “a collectivity having 
the boundaries of Christianity . . . to separate collectivities defined by the 
territorial boundaries of one state” (p. 34). 

In a similar vein, Suzanne Berger’s chapter explores the effects of the 
decay of Catholicism on French politics. Like Pizzorno, she rejects the 
simple “political religion” model, according to which “the sacred does not 
disappear, but is reinvested in other spheres of human activity, particu- 
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larly in the political sphere” (p. 29), leading to radicalization. The average 
population of erstwhile Catholics redistributes itself electorally among 
political parties in proportions close to national averages. Yet those with 
a history of militance in the Catholic trade unions or Catholic social 
action movement gravitate toward the Left parties, provoking “major 
ideological renewal” and modifying their new political allies. 

Claus Offe’s excellent essay discusses the “new social movements” 
(NSMs). The “new political paradigm” rejects hierarchical organizations, 
emphasizes negative demands, and politicizes fundamental values (e.g., 
personal autonomy, identity) and formerly consensual matters (e.g., pri- 
vate control of investment). Offe sharply criticizes psychological expla- 
nations that trace the NSMs to premodern or postmodern values. His 
account emphasizes structural causes: the negative consequences of eco- 
nomic and political rationality become “broader” and “deeper,” cutting 
across social classes, while institutions are increasingly incapable of per- 
ceiving and correcting the global risks they produce. The “classlessness” 
of modern deprivation is reflected in the movements’ heterogeneous social 
base. 

Charles Maier argues in his article that there have been three main 
forms of the “politics of time” in the modern era. Liberal bourgeois time 
in the 19th century was homogeneous and commodified, while “au- 
thoritarian regimes” in the 20th century repoliticized time. The effort of 
the fascist Right to freeze time and perpetuate the present had its 
counterpart on the Left in the less grandiose enthusiasm for planning. 
The current “postliberal” paradigm is characterized by private, cus- 
tomized time. 

The second part of the book consists of five analyses of historical 
changes in state-society boundaries. Paul Starr and Ellen Immergut ex- 
amine the development of public interventions in health care; Massimo 
Paci looks at “long waves” in the development of welfare systems; and 
Laura Balbo proposes a typology for changes in the relationship of state. 
and family during the past two centuries. Gerald Feldman’s study of 
relations between internal and external control of science and scholarship 
suggests that economic crises generate adversary relations between fund- 
ing sources and dependent scholars. Scholarly communities are forced to 
act as interest groups as demands increase that science be “relevant” and 
its findings “palatable.” Miles Kahler’s chapter examines trends in Euro- 
pean interstate relations. He sketches the history of mercantilist interfer- 
ence with international markets and the rise of liberal interdependent 
economic relations in Europe after 1945. 

The last section of the book, on political economy, opens with Jan Pen’s 
discussion of the expansion of public budgets. While his measurements 
yield unusually low estimates of the size of the public sector, Pen lists 13 
factors that will cause government spending ratios to increase in the 
future. He discusses potential solutions to the economic crisis such as tax 
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breaks, subsidies to firms, and monetarist or incomes policies. In the final 
chapter, John Goldthorpe considers the obstacles class relations pose to 
such strategies. If inflation is due to government efforts to conceal class 
struggle over national product shares, as Goldthorpe asserts, monetary 
restraint will bring distributional conflict into the open. On the other 
hand, interventionist strategies in which unions would exchange wage 
restraint for increased political influence could culminate in challenges to 
capitalism or stumble on organized labor’s internal sectionalism. Given 
such obstacles to both strategies, the most likely scenario is that of little 
change. 

Changing Boundaries of the Political offers no interpretation of con- 
temporary state-society relations with the unifying ambitions of current 
theories of “post-Fordism” or “disorganized capitalism.” Taken individu- 
ally, however, the contributions to this volume are consistently provoca- 
tive and insightful. 


People, Cities, and Wealth: The Transformation of Traditional Society. 
By E. A. Wrigley. New York: Basil Blackwell, 1987. Pp. 352. $49.95. 


David R. Weir 
Yale University and Hoover Institution 


E. A. Wrigley has been a pioneer in the integration of economic, demo- 
graphic, and social history. The essays collected in People, Cities, and 
Wealth demonstrate how widely he has ranged. The purpose in bringing 
them together, apart from convenience, is to reveal their common con- 
cerns with aspects of the industrial revolution. 

This concern is most obvious in the first four essays, two of which are 
mainly theoretical and two, mainly empirical. The essay on classical 
economists and the industrial revolution discusses the pessimism of 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo and then reviews the features of industriali- 
zation that proved them wrong. Most of the discussion is about technol- 
ogy, in the broadest sense of augmenting fixed factors of production. 

This theme is elaborated in several of the other essays. The supply of 
raw materials proved to be very elastic during the industrial revolution. 
Since land area could not be augmented much, its productivity had to 
grow to support a larger nonagricultural population. This is considered in 
an essay on urban growth in which the size of the nonagricultural popula- 
tion is taken as evidence of growth in output per agricultural worker. 
Another essay on grain yields and prices shows how improved market 
institutions can have the same anti-Malthusian effects as technology. 

A now-classic article on the importance of London’s growth combines 
the technological elements with a theme developed further in a separate 
essay on modernization. Part of the process of economic transformation 
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involved a transformation of behavior and thought from “traditional” to 
“rational.” London’s intellectual and cultural influence was as-important 
as its role in fostering national markets and regional specialization. 

What sets Wrigley apart from the crowd is that he recognizes, better 
than most economic historians, that classical pessimism was not based on 
a limited vision of technology. It rested on a model of a demographic 
change that would eventually outstrip any effort to augment the “fixed” 
factors of production or increase productivity through division of labor. 
Hence, his concern with demographic history. 

The essays on demography deserved but did not receive a separate 
introductory chapter. Their connection with the industrial revolution is 
not immediately obvious to an uninitiated reader. More important, they 
have generated substantial controversy, to which Wrigley offers no re- 
sponse. The most serious concerns the essay on family limitation in Coly- 
ton, originally published in 1966. Wrigley himself, in work with Roger 
Schofield, has subsequently abandoned the idea that marital fertility con- 
trol played any role in English demography before 1870. That change of 
heart is neither evident nor explained. 

Wrigley is best known among demographic historians for his belief in 
- the power of Malthusian homeostasis and for his hierarchy of social or- 
ganizations in which the regulation of population growth through low 
and variable fertility is superior to regulation through high and variable 
mortality. In his article on fertility strategy, he coined the term “uncon- 
scious rationality” to describe social rules that tied family formation to the 
availability of resources. There is no response in this volume to Les- 
thaeghe’s criticism that the demographic consequences were a latent func- 
tion, an unintended consequence, of rules designed to maintain control of 
property. There is also no consideration of the time frame over which a 
process of natural selection could eliminate social systems that lacked this 
unconscious rationality. 

The theory is extended to France as an explanation for the early decline 
in marital fertility. Having reached the limits of its (inferior) controls on 
marriage, the French population sought homeostasis through control of 
fertility within marriage. The absence of a plausible mechanism for the 
genesis of “unconscious rationality” is a considerable weakness in this 
case. Who or what decided, around 1790, that French couples should 
marry early but practice contraception? 

The essays show how much Wrigley has contributed already to our 
knowledge and our speculations about the birth of modern Western econ- 
omies. They are a valuable collection. All serious students of the field 
‘should read them because they lay the groundwork for the contributions 
yet to come. 
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Dollars and Dreams: The Changing American Income Distribution. By 
Frank Levy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1987. Pp. xx+259. 
$27.50. 


Dan Clawson 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 


What happened to real incomes in America from 1947 to 1984? When did 
they increase, when decline or stagnate? How much change has there 
been in the level of inequality? What are the regional variations and the 
rural/urban/suburban differences? How does this vary depending on 
whether we focus on individuals, families, or households? What are the 
effects of two-wage-earner families and of government transfer pro- 
grams? 

In each of these cases and others, Frank Levy has disentangled the 
thorny issues, found the relevant information, translated all figures into 
(constant, inflation-adjusted) 1984 dollars, then presented issues and data 
clearly and simply. A figure or a table neatly and comprehensibly sum- 
marizes a mass of useful data; the text explains not only the table but also 
the categories, including their tricks and pitfalls. Dollars and Dreams is a 
delight to read and an invaluable reference. 

Levy stresses two key facts about postwar American incomes. First, 
the level of inequality has not changed very much in the past 40 years. 
The surprising fact, which Levy stresses but does not investigate (to do so 
would be another book), is how little change there has been in the degree 
of inequality despite massive changes in society and the economy such as 
black migration from the South, increased education, a geometric in- 
crease in the number of women in the paid labor force as well as in single- 
parent households, and major increases in government transfer pay- 
ments. 

Second, for about 20 years after World War I incomes increased stead- 
ily, but since then they have stagnated. In 1929 the typical family had an 
income of $11,260; by 1935-36 this had declined by a third. The war 
raised incomes substantially, so that in 1947, median family income was 
up to $14,100. (These and all other figures in this review are in constant 
1984 dollars.) By 1959 this had increased to $19,300, by 1969 to $26,700, 
by 1973 to $28,200, and thereafter it declined. 

Levy does not leave the numbers to speak for themselves. For example, 
he illustrates the 1947 incomes by showing they meant (1) about one car 
for every three adults, as opposed to one car per adult today; (2) about 62 
pounds of beef and veal per person per year, about half of what we eat 
today; about 17 pounds per person per year of chicken and turkey, about 
one-third of what we eat today; consumption of fruits and vegetables at 
about the same level as today; and (3) one-third of houses had no running 
water, “two-fifths had no flush toilets, three-fifths had no central heat, 
and four-fifths were heated by coal or wood” (p. 25). 
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Both politically and economically, the key fact about American in- 
comes today is that they are less than they were 10 or 15 years earlier 
(median family income in 1984 was $26,433). Incomes for the relatively 
well-off held constant, while those for the poor declined: a man at the 
75th percentile earned $28,659 in 1969 and $28,710 in 1984 (a minuscule 
increase), while a man at the 25th percentile earned $8,981 in 1969 and 
$7,200 in 1984 (a 20% reduction). But even for those whose incomes have 
held steady, this is hardly what Americans had come to expect. “If the 
1973—84 period had been one of normal postwar growth, median family 
income in 1984 would have stood at $36,000” (p. 207), about $10,000 
higher than the actual level. This stagnation has led to concerns about the 
vanishing middle class and stimulated talk of redistributing incomes; 
Levy feels that if growth resumes we can avoid these difficult political 
issues. 

Dollars and Dreams covers a wide range of other issues with interesting 
facts and good insights on virtually every topic it discusses; space pre- 
cludes discussing them here. This is not to say that the book is without its 
faults. While there is some good material on both race and gender, neither 
is integral to the analysis; instead, they are added as separate issues 
(Unions are never considered at all.) This leads to some blind spots and 
failures to examine important questions. For example, Levy’s summary 
comment on changes in the geography of income in the postwar period (a 
major issue for him, treated at length in a separate chapter) is that “over- 
all, family income inequality did not change much, but within the distri- 
bution southern families moved up while central city families declined” 
(p. 103). Levy never raises, much less examines, the obvious explanation: 
blacks moved out of the South and into central cities. 

A second weakness is the economic explanations and analysis.. Levy 
relies heavily on works by current and former members of the president’s 
Council of Economic Advisers (and others of their ilk). The analysis is 
bounded by what is politically possible in the current political framework; 
such a limitation structurally excludes most of the interesting insights and 
possible solutions. Levy apparently feels that the stagnant incomes of the 
past 15 (or 20) years are a cyclical phenomenon; he offers no suggestion 
that renewed economic growth may require a fundamental restructuring 
of both the economy and society. 

While I cannot recommend Dollars and Dreams for its structural analy- 
sis, few books provide a clearer picture of what has been happening to 
American incomes, with excellent insights into what has changed and 
what has stayed the same. 
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Money in the Family: Financial Organisation and Women’s Respon- 
sibilities. By Gail Wilson. Aldershot: Averbury Gower Publishing Co., 
1987. Pp. ix+271. $42.95. 


Barbara J. Risman 
North Carolina State University 


In Money in the Family, Gail Wilson argues forcefully that to presume 
income is shared in families masks the issue of how money is actually 
transferred between husbands and wives. A “sharing” presumption also 
hides the influence women may have on their families’ standards of living 
through financial management and consumer practices, even if they re- 
main outside the paid labor force. 

Wilson tackles these issues in an exploratory study of 61 women (and a 
few of their husbands) who live in one northern section of London. The 
women, all mothers of young children, were recruited at a local health 
center and at a mothers’ support group. The author interviewed each 
woman at least once, usually twice. In addition, each respondent filled 
out a survey. The quantitative measures and the semistructured inter- 
views together covered much ground, from demographic characteristics 
to life events to family financial management. The author uses a “new 
paradigm” for research that focuses attention more on patterns of behav- 
ior than on causality or generalizability. Perhaps this “new paradigm” is 
the British equivalent of a grounded-theory approach. If so, the author 
follows the tradition quite well. The research does indeed illustrate mar- 
ried women’s experiences with money, and, from their descriptions, the 
author builds models of marital financial organization. 

The central finding that emerges from the data is that marital financial 
organization reflects the social structure rather than the internal dynamics 
of couples. The three models of family financial organization identified 
include (1) the low-income model, where women hold primary financial 
responsibility; (2) the middle-income model, where employed wives are 
singly or jointly responsible for financial organization, although unem- 
ployed women hold less financial power; and (3) the upper-income model, 
where most wives are unemployed and totally removed from financial 
management. 

One important finding is that the income available for family consump- 
tion (and, therefore, female control) was not usually identical with total 
family income. Employed husbands often retain personal spending 
money, and thus family income is actually what remains after this per- 
sonal money has been deducted. An interesting caveat concerning per- 
sonal money is that most of the women, while not begrudging their hus- 
bands “their” money, were uncomfortable even discussing whether they 
too had personal spending money. Rather than probe her respondents, 
the author speculates that their reluctance to discuss the topic suggests a 
conflict between the public ideology of family financial sharing and the 
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reality that competition and conflict for resources can and do exist in 
marriage. 

While the central argument that the level of family income is negatively 
related to female financial control is intriguing and may be useful to 
future researchers, this book has too many weaknesses to be recom- 
mended: needless details about methods and procedures, descriptive 
chapters with little sociological import, and overwhelming redundancy in 
presentation. A more trivial but quite annoying problem, given the high 
price of the volume, is the low quality of the camera-ready print and the 
obvious lack of copyediting. Finally, the author seems to assume an 
English audience despite publication in both the United States and En- 
gland. She uses colloquialisms and initials for social programs. The cita- 
tions seem appropriate enough, but most were unknown to me, while 
relevant references to American sociology were missing. This study does 
make the isolation of American and European scholars quite obvious. 

The volume has important policy implications for the English welfare 
system; for example, monetary assistance to poor families should go di- 
rectly to women for children to receive the full benefit. Mothers in low- 
income families are responsible for their children’s standards of living. 
The findings also have sociological import. Here is still more support for a 
structural theory of behavior that suggests economic factors and female 
employment status are together major influences on marital power, fe- 
male self-esteem, and family financial management. The author’s argu- 
ment is convincing. I sincerely hope she reorganizes the data and pub- 
lishes it as the journal article it should have been in the first place. 


Paupers and Poor Relief in New York City and Its Rural Environs, 1700— 
1830. By Robert E. Cray, Jr. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1988. Pp. vii+269. $34.95. 


Jill Quadagno 
Florida State University 


Welfare reform is once again on the national political agenda, and, as 
Congress debates various proposals for revising the system, our political 
leaders seem singularly unattuned to the broader social and economic 
context that shapes both the size and the composition of the welfare 
population and also determines the community’s response to it. In this 
richly detailed comparative history of urban and rural welfare in New 
York, Robert E. Cray, Jr., traces the development of public welfare 
during the 18th and early 19th centuries. Cray places the evolution of 
welfare systems in the context of such vast social and economic changes 
as the rise of trade networks, the American Revolution, the increasing 
concentration of wealth in the colony, the growth of partisan politics, and 
the expansion of immigration. 
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Much of what we learn from Paupers and Poor Relief in New York City 
and Its Rural Environs, 1700—1830, is not new: 17th-century welfare 
recipients were primarily the vulnerable—the widows, orphans, and 
aged; women formed a disproportionate number of the welfare poor; 
“warning out” was a mechanism for denying relief to the nonresident 
poor; and wars, population increases, and an influx of foreign immigrants 
altered the attitudes of local officials toward poor relief..This book. does 
make several unique contributions to the literature on the history of 
welfare, however, particularly in its comparison of urban and rural relief 
systems. What Cray masterfully demonstrates is how the gradual transi- 
tion of rural communities from close-knit villages composed of kinfolk 
and neighbors to towns whose poor were more likely to be landless labor- 
ers altered the structure of public welfare as “the last vestiges of the moral 
economy crumbled before the unfettered competition of the marketplace” 
(p. 102). f 

Cray challenges several arguments expounded by David Rothman in 
his pathbreaking book The Discovery of the Asylum: Social Order and 
Disorder in the New Republic (Boston: Little, Brown, 1971). In contrast 
to Rothman’s view that rural poorhouses were virtually nonexistent be- 
fore 1790, Cray shows that villages resorted to poorhouses and work- 
houses even before the American Revolution. He also disagrees with 
Rothman’s description of the poorhouse as a large household, finding 
instead that in New York City the emphasis in the poorhouse was on 
“rehabilitation via strict rules and harsh punishments” (p. 49). 

In addition to examining the forces that shaped the system, Cray con- 
centrates on the individuals whose lives were affected by public welfare. 
Among his unique contributions is his description of the keepers of the 
poor, those among whom the poor “boarded out.” Although keepers were 
not a homogeneous group, a disproportionate number of widows took the 
role, apparently as a means of survival. Cray also provides detailed de- 
scriptions of poverty among blacks, of the mobility of the poor, and of 
immigrant paupers. 

Although Cray raises a number of intriguing hypotheses regarding the 
relationship between public welfare and the larger social structure in 
which the system was embedded, he is not terribly adventurous in his 
elucidation of these links. His analysis of the effect of specific events, such 
as the Embargo Act of 1807, on the administration of welfare is superb, 
but his arguments about how the commercialization of farming, the ex- 
pansion of commercial trade networks from the city to rural areas, or the 
increased concentration of wealth altered the poor-relief system are not 
well developed. Similarly, while the debate with Rothman is a thread 
that weaves its way through the book, Cray never provides a summary 
statement contrasting his evidence with Rothman’s and never recapitu- 
lates the key issues so that the reader can develop a sense of the broader 
debate. 
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Several issues raised in the 18th and 19th centuries regarding the distri- 
bution of relief funds foreshadow similar current debates. For example, 
the fears of skilled workers that training the poor in a trade would depress 
wages echoes the attitude labor unions have often exhibited toward job- 
training programs. Similarly, the objection of public officials to outrelief 
on the grounds that the poor would spend the money on alcohol rather 
than on “wholesome nourishment” (p. 118) mirrors the paternalism that 
gave birth to the food stamp program. Such vestiges remind us that the 
debate regarding the proper funding and administration of relief is not 
merely a 20th-century problem, centered on the inadequacies of the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children program. Rather, policymakers 
today would do well to pay heed to the implicit messages historians such 
as Robert Cray provide us: Welfare is not an isolated phenomenon but 
one inextricably tied to our social and economic institutions, and attitudes 
toward public welfare are shaped by the composition of the welfare poor 
and their relationship to the labor market. 


Black Political Mobilization: Leadership, Power and Mass Behavior. By 
Minion K. C. Morrison. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1987. Pp. xiii +303. $44.50 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Aldon Morris 
University of Michigan 


Black Political Mobilization: Leadership, Power and Mass Behavior, by 
Minion K. C. Morrison, is an important book. In the past few years, solid 
scholarship on the civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s has 
produced a more informed and sophisticated understanding of that criti- 
cal period in American history. But time did not stop in the 1950s and 
1960s, and we need to know how those tumultuous decades have shaped 
our current social and political life. What we need are analyses that 
carefully trace the linkages between the civil rights movement and the 
current social and political landscape. 

This book is theoretically grounded, empirically sound, informed by a 
historical perspective, and well written. Morrison’s strategy was to select 
three Mississippi towns—Bolton, Mayersville, and Tchula—where a 
political transformation has occurred. In all three towns, the political 
structure has shifted from all white to black control. All three have 
elected black mayors, and blacks control the local government ma- 
chinery. This is a remarkable transformation given that whites had com- 
pletely controlled the political process and the black masses since Recon- 
struction. 

Morrison begins with a quest for a theoretical explanation, carefully 
exploring pluralist, elite, and institutionalized racism theories and finding 
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them all lacking in explanatory power. He puts forth a mobilization 
model to explain the transformation in these three Mississippi towns. 
Morrison defines mobilization “as the collective activation and applica- 
tion of community or group resources toward the acquisition of social and 
political goods” (p. 3). Drawing on previous work, Morrison shows that 
this social and political mobilization of the black community was the 
cornerstone of the origins and success of the civil rights movement. It was 
this mobilization, he argues, that forever shattered the brutal domination 
that whites had routinely exercised over Mississippi blacks for centuries. 
But the crucial contribution of this study lies in Morrison’s having dem- 
onstrated that mobilization did not end with the decline of the civil rights 
movement, On the contrary, it continues to transform and maintain cur- 
rent black political control. This point bears elaboration. 

First, Morrison skillfully reveals how current black political leaders in 
these towns were trained, inspired, and ideologically transformed by the 
civil rights movement. Second, Morrison illuminates how this same 
mobilization transformed the black masses of Mississippi, making them 
the powerful, unified force that is behind this political transformation. In 
so doing, he has shown how the bulk of political science and sociological 
theorizing on black political behavior is obsolete. The image of the politi- 
cally passive and uninformed black that was so prevalent in the literature 
can now be safely tucked into the dustheaps of theoretical history. In- 
deed, through careful empirical research, Morrison found that the poor 
black masses in Mississippi now rank very high on political participation 
and efficacy and are well informed in political ideology. For example, in 
these towns he found that since 1965 virtually every eligible black, re- 
gardless of socioeconomic status, is registered and that extremely high 
numbers of blacks vote. 

Morrison also asks whether the transformation is substantive or sym- 
bolic. For an answer, he analyzes the political economy of the three towns 
and finds that the change has been real, but shallow. We learn that these 
towns are economically poor and that black political officials have been 
unable to change the material conditions of the black masses substan- 
tially. Indeed, the few economic gains that blacks have experienced are 
the results of black officeholders’ being able to obtain meager grants and 
resources from the federal government. Yet, these grants have engen- 
dered a dependence fraught with danger because federal resources dry up 
when unsympathetic regimes occupy the White House. Moreover, even 
during the best of times, federal resources are so small that they still leave 
the masses of poor people in Mississippi in poverty. 

In conclusion, Morrison has produced an examplary study of black 
political behavior even though, at times, his mobilization theory seems 
overburdened in trying to account for all aspects of a momentous political 
transformation. 
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Where the Dove Calls: The Political Ecology of a Peasant Corporate 
Community in Northwestern Mexico. By Thomas E. Sheridan. Tuscon: 
University of Arizona Press, 1988. Pp. xxiv+237. $29.95. 


James B. Greenberg 
University of Arizona 


Mesoamericanists have probably used more ink on debating Wolf’s 
model of closed corporate communities than on any other topic. So when 
jaded academics see a reference to corporate communities in a title, not 
only do they think they know what is going to be said, but, unless the area 
is one they care about, they also are unlikely to bother reading it. 

In the case of. Where the Dove Calls, this attitude would be a mistake. 
Thomas Sheridan has produced a fine ethnography of Cucurpe, Sonora— 
a little-discussed part of Mexico—by taking a genuinely new and useful 
approach to the topic of corporate communities. His focus is on com- 
munal land tenure rather than on cultural or social expressions of “cor- 
porateness.” As Sheridan notes, “Wolf never really pays much attention 
to the economic foundation of corporate communities: the corporate con- 
trol of scarce resources themselves” (p. xix). As a result, far more atten- 
tion has been paid to fiesta systems and civil-religious hierarchies than to 
communal land tenure. Many peasant communities that have communal 
lands, however, are neither closed nor do they have these cultural com- 
plexes. 

Sheridan uses a combination of political economy and cultural ecology 
that he calls political ecology in his approach to these topics. This frame- 
work allows him to examine the complex web of economic and political 
relations that link peasant communities to regional, national, and world 
systems. At the same time, he examines them as local populations that 
depend on a local ecosystem for their livelihoods and are forced to deal— 
although not always well—with the constraints placed on them by local 
environmental and demographic factors. This stance allows Sheridan to 
explore both the external and internal constraints, as well as the contra- 
dictions between them, that shape peasant adaptation. 

Corporate land tenure, Sheridan argues, is a necessary part of the 
adaptation of peasant farmer-ranchers in this part of Sonora. His work 
supports Netting’s thesis that, where landholdings can be intensified and 
used effectively in small, fixed amounts, private ownership tends to pre- 
vail, but where lands are infrequently exploited, undependable, and 
difficult to improve through intensification, ownership is often corporate. 
To disentangle social and cultural manifestations of corporateness from 
corporate tenure, Sheridan focuses his analysis on the economic strategies 
of households. By using the household as a unit of analysis, he is able to 
explore not only the economic strategies of Cucurpe’s farmer-ranchers, 
whose survival depends on having access to water, arable land, and 
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rangeland, but also how their economic position translates into the polit- 
ical arena. By viewing peasant corporate organizations from the point of 
view of fiercely independent households, Sheridan shows both how such 
communal tenure guarantees households access to land that they could 
not otherwise control and how it creates a number of problems— 
tragedies of the commons, including overgrazing—that the community 
has not been able to solve. Sheridan goes on to trace how differential 
access to these resources has created a complex set of historical contradic- 
tions within peasant communities that are played out in local and na- 
tional political arenas. 

In this municipio, where four-fifths of the land is owned by absentee 
landowners, and where 10% of those resident possess nearly 53% of the 
wealth in the community, compared with the bottom half’s 5%, Sheridan 
documents how the Mexican government’s program of agrarian reform 
pits private ranchers against corporate communities and leads to conflicts 
between landed comuneros and landless members of the community. 

Sheridan has produced an ethnography of resource contro] that exam- 
ines both the differential access households have to the means of produc- 
tion, specifically water and various types of land, and the ecological and 
technical constraints on their use. What emerges is a portrait not of a 
egalitarian peasant community but of a highly stratified one, riven with 
conflict. 

This is a well-written, literate book that should be of interest not only to 
Mesoamericanists but also to all who are concerned with the economy 
and politics of peasant communities. 


Community Capitalism: Banking Strategies and Economic Development. 
By Richard P. Taub. Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1988. Pp. 
xit+151. $22.95. 


Harvey Molotch 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


In the hands of energetic, well-meaning, and intelligent people, a bank 
can be used to foster healthy development in depressed American neigh- 
borhoods. That is Richard Taub’s thesis in Community Capitalism, a. 
chronicle of Chicago’s South Shore Bank. 

Having served a middle-class white clientele for several generations, 
the bank entered hard times when its neighborhood changed to predomi- 
nately low income and black. A reform-oriented group of investors pur- 
chased the bank in 1973 as a vehicle to reverse the economic (but not 
racial) future of the South Shore community. Through the parent holding 
operation, the overall scheme included the bank, a separate but com- 
plementary real estate development company, and a not-for-profit social 
and economic development institute. By coordinating these organiza- 
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tions, people would achieve an overall synergy. The ability of the bank to 
provide home mortgages, for example, would be enhanced if a nonprofit 
organization could simultaneously attract grant money to rehabilitate 
problem apartment buildings in the area targeted for mortgages. 

The South Shore effort “has been remarkably, perhaps uniquely, suc- 
cessful” (p. 131), according to Taub. The bank grew substantially in its 
deposits and its loan activity, a prerequisite for pursuing any of its devel- 
opment goals. Bank loans were at lower interest rates than under the 
contract buying that buyers in red-lined areas must ordinarily use. The 
bank helped negotiate millions of dollars in federal and foundation fund- 
ing for housing rehabilitation. The city of Chicago made major invest- 
ments in the area, such as $750,000 for trees and brickwork on the 
sidewalks of the main business strip. Home prices appreciated at rates 
greater than in several other Chicago minority neighborhoods. There was 
much positive publicity in the local media. 

Taub does not pretend that South Shore was turned into an ideal 
community. The bank failed to attract new business to the area, to stimu- 
late minority entrepreneurship, or to manage condo conversions. Taub is 
candid about the failures: the loan defaults of local business people, the 
inability of the bank to service checking and savings accounts of so many 
small depositors, the tragic murders of two Small Business Administra- 
tion officials by a disgruntled retailer client. 

Indeed, in my reading, these failures seem persistent and overwhelm- 
ing. As someone who has also studied South Shore (about a decade be- 
fore), I am skeptical of neighborhood rhetoric and the tabular data that 
substantiate it. I did not find evidence in Taub’s text to assuage my 
misgivings. 

The most dramatic table is the one showing a constant rise in the scale 
of the bank’s assets and deposits. But this success (and Taub readily 
acknowledges this) was due to the bank’s appeals to affluent do-gooders 
living elsewhere. Deposits from local residents failed to rise appreciably; 
either they wanted the prestige of a downtown bank or just did not have 
any money. From the very beginning, the bank was supported largely 
from outside the community, and government and foundation funds were 
used to subsidize most of the development projects that the holding com- 
pany put together. 

The great problem is that there are only so many such dollars to go 
round, making generalizability from the South Shore experience very 
problematic. It may be that the bank was successful in gaining for South 
Shore more than.its share of discretionary do-good resources, but given 
the overall lack of such resources, its success cannot serve as a model for 
urban America. The crucial question is thus not the skill of the locals in 
working the foundations, agencies, and rich liberals but the degree to 
which this resource base stimulated autonomous and ‘self-sufficient im- 
provements in the citizens’ well-being. 

On these points, Taub is not convincing. He acknowledges that minor- 
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ity enterprise and economic growth did not occur in the community. But 
in the area of housing rehabilitation, he asserts that the outside investors’ 
funds did indeed stimulate “spillover” improvements. But his evidence is 
limited to such observations as that one could see “trucks of contractors 
in substantial numbers parked on the street” (p. 82). More satisfactory 
would be data on building permits (particularly for remodeling), code 
violations, property turnover rates, or at least systematic observation of 
building conditions, ideally all compared with city-wide data or with 
other sampled communities (more work to be sure, but Taub evidently 
had research support from four different foundations). As for social up- 
lifting, Taub does have survey data indicating that South Shore residents 
were more optimistic about their neighborhood than those in several 
other problematic neighborhoods, but this could have been a response 
more to the public relations onslaught than to any enduring change, not 
to mention the Hawthorne effects of having cadres of University of 
Chicago students regularly present as researchers. We also lack any data 
on crime rates, school leavers, or other common indices of social well- 
being. There are very few references to the experience of other neighbor- 
hoods or to development principles that could have been taken from 
relevant academic literatures. 

I hate to throw cold water on the energies of people whose intelligence 
and life choices I admire, but efforts at neighborhood rejuvenation need 
to be placed in the larger context of the limited resources we have for 
stimulating change and the alternative strategies that could be used. We 
can thank Richard Taub for his direct and well-written account of one 
important effort, but its significance, alas, remains unclear. 


Like a Family: The Making of a Southern Cotton Mill World. By Jac- 
quelyn Hall, James Leloudis, Robert Korstad, Mary Murphy, Lu Ann 
Jones, and Christopher B. Daly. Chapel Hill: ‘University of North 
Carolina Press, 1987. Pp. xxiii +468. $34.95 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Joan W. Scott 
Institute for Advanced Study 


This book is the culmination of the Southern Oral History Program’s 
extensive study of industrialization in the Piedmont. It is an important 
achievement, both as a record of southern textile history in the early 
decades of this century and as a collaborative effort by six skilled histo- 
rians, Jacquelyn Hall, James Leloudis, Robert Korstad, Mary Murphy, 
Lu Ann Jones, and Christopher Daly. Full of fascinating detail and in- 
spiring stories, well crafted and clearly written, it is a telling example of 
some of the best aspects of recent social history. 

Like a Family details the transformation of textile production from 
small mills to large factories and, with that transformation, the decline of 
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family-like communities and paternalist labor relations. The outlines of 
the story are familiar: migrations from declining farm areas to mill vil 
lages, whole families recruited as labor, mill owners’ searches for cost- 
effective, labor-saving processes, workers’ resistance to reorganization 
and speed-up, and dramatic strikes, which were sometimes effective and 
sometimes not. In what has become the classic form of social histories of 
laboring people, the book concludes at the high point of struggle, the (lost) 
General Strike of 1934. 

If the story is familiar, however, many of its emphases are not. The 
authors have refused stock characterizations of labor relations—espe- 
cially the notion of paternalism—preferring to evoke the range and diver- 
sity of economic and social life through detailed descriptions of concrete 
practices. Throughout the book, the authors attend systematically to is- 
sues of gender and race, not as afterthoughts or in special sections but as 
fully integrated analyses. Some of the discussions of women, sexuality, 
and sexual politics are among the most original moments in the book. The 
final chapter, on the strike of 1934, undercuts simple notions of economic 
causality by presenting the workers’ actions as the fruit of the contradic- 
tory political impulses associated with the New Deal. Indeed, as the 
letters of textile workers to the Roosevelts indicate, the languages of 
protest took their cue as much from Washington as from indigenous 
regional traditions. 

Yet, in much of its argument, the book insists on the primacy of such 
traditions. The overarching theme of Like a Family is the enduring cul- 
ture of community life. Although the authors grant the influence of 
changing technologies and changing local and national political contexts, 
they nonetheless want to insist on a continuous cultural tradition— 
cooperative, collective, characterized by “a rough equality,” and rooted 
in the rural life of the past. The existence of this culture seems sometimes 
almost to stand outside history, as a force informing workers’ responses 
and as a repository of established values on which they draw as they face 
new conditions of life. The idea that culture is itself a process receives 
little attention. This has an odd effect on the book as a whole; economic 
and social change are presented dynamically, while “culture” tends to 
have a static quality. 

I think this results from at least two aspects of the book’s conceptual 
approach. First, the decision not to use the category of paternalism de- 
prives the authors of an analysis that might have placed family metaphors 
in a broader and more conflictual context. Using the idea of paternalism, 
they might have reconstructed the process through which meanings of 
family were contested and changed. Second, the authors’ conviction that 
the workers’ voices are “authentic” and that, therefore, historians can 
“trust the interpretive authority of ordinary people” (p. xiv) allows many 
statements to stand unquestioned. Nostalgic memories and romantic vi- 
sions of rural life, which are not pure remnants of another era but con- 
temporary cultural products, are treated as accurate statements about the 
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past. No effort is made to analyze the complex workings of memory or the 
self-consciousness inherent in an interview situation; indeed all of what is 
most problematic (and most challenging) about oral history is set aside in 
a perfunctory statement in the introduction. 

Like a Family employs a wide range of sources, but its most distinctive 
attribute is its reliance on in-depth interviews. These give a vivid quality 
to the book; we hear distinctive formulations, regional dialects, personal 
emphases, and a range of diverse, even conflicting, testimony. We come 
to know certain voices, and that gives continuity and texture to the story. 
Still, the authors’ refusal to discuss the problems of the interview process 
and of the status of oral testimony as history deprives the book of what 
could have been its most important achievement. How does the relation- 
ship between interviewer and interviewee construct the record? What is 
the role of the interviewer/historian as interpreter? What is the relation- 
ship of memory to events long past? To what extent are all stories about 
the past commentaries on the present? Until these questions are an- 
swered, oral history will not be able to claim a distinctive place as a 
historical methodology. 

Books such as Like a Family nicely fulfill the requirements of a genre of 
social history that documents the lives of the oppressed. More than this is 
needed analytically, however, in order to deepen understanding of the 
workings of ideology and promote the kind of social and political change 
the authors implicitly endorse. 


Working Knowledge: Skill and Community in a Small Shop. By Douglas 
Harper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. x +214. $29.95. 


Stephen P. Spitzer 
University of Minnesota 


Working Knowledge provides an introduction to Willie, a mechanic and 
jack-of-all-trades who operates a one-man repair shop in a relatively 
isolated and largely traditional rural community in upstate New York. In 
addition to making fairly conventional repairs, Willie fabricates leftover 
odds and ends from automobiles and farm implements into the basis of 
his own, his family’s, and his neighbors’ survival. Douglas Harper’s study 
of this small shop owner is intended to address “the larger question about 
the historical shift from the largely individualistic piece-work of the 
medieval artisan to the industrialized work of the factory and on to 
contemporary production, which is automated through computers and 
robots” (from the book jacket). 

Part I is called “The Nature of Work.” Among the topics explored are 
the evolution of practical labor from preindustrial times to the present, 
the disassembling of intuition into a more detailed objectivity, and the 
meanings of work and time. Lévi-Strauss’s views on bricolage, that is, 
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survival strategies dependent on the imaginative adaptation of discarded 
materials, are considered in the context of a world from which personally 
meaningful work and traditional value are disappearing. Part 2, “Con- 
texts of Work,” includes sections on the relationship between work and 
the environment, work and self, work and community, and the moral 
universe of work. A contractual system based on mutual understandings 
and informal arrangements is the focus of “The Shop as a Social System.” 

An epilogue reiterates the theme that changes brought about by mod- 
ernization have an effect on the relationship of the individual to society. 
The world of the individual craftsman or bricoleur shrinks as technology 
becomes increasingly advanced. Because modernization entails moving 
increasingly away from technologies that can be grasped by an individ- 
ual, an imbalance is created in the human-machine relationship. One 
consequence is to make us all impotent captives of our own creations. 
These contentions are expressed more as challenges for an impending 
future than as laments for worlds soon to be lost. 

The text moves smoothly between the abstract-analytic and descriptive 
levels, engaging the reader in discourse often stipulated in Willie’s own 
words, and is accompanied by more than 100 black-and-white photo- 
graphs and drawings. Some serve to locate Willie in a larger geographi- 
cal, historical, and social environment. Most document Willie’s everyday 
work. The photos and drawings are unusually informative and highly 
pleasing to the eye. 

One problem with many illustrated works is that the action portrayed 
on the page fails to show what the narration claims. Another equally 
prevalent problem is that the pictures accompanying the text tend merely 
to illustrate that which has already been asserted by the language. Work- 
ing Knowledge is not marred by either defect. Text and image show a 
remarkable degree of connection and, at the same time, avoid replicating 
each other. 

Relevance of photo to text is attained partly through Harper’s combin- 
ing conventional case-study methodologies with “photo elicitation” tech- 
niques, in which the interviewer attempts to map the informant’s per- 
sonal construct system by joint review of photos taken of him or her 
earlier and systematic elicitation of his verbal responses to them. This 
method, taken from anthropology, redirects the researcher as the subject 
informs him about what is missing from the photographs and what 
should be included in subsequent photo sessions. 

Avoiding duplication of text and image rests largely on Harper’s judi- 
cious separation of the two major modalities by which information is 
conveyed——words and actions. When we read about how Willie defines 
an unconventional repair situation and the strategies he conjures up and 
executes in a solution, we are provided with a schema containing both 
rational analytic and intuitive elements. However, it is through our ob- 
servation of Willie’s “doings” (through the photograph) that the intuitive 
comes to assume a less ephemeral status and the rational analytic assumes 
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an extended dimension. Many of the photos focus on use of the body 
(especially the hands) in the conduct of work. Viewing photos of Willie at 
work contributes to a fuller understanding of how design, materials, and 
tools bear on the operating environment of physical things. This book is a 
valuable asset, with potential applications that extend beyond adoption 
for the courses suggested by the title (e.g., sociology of work and occupa- 
tions) or by the manifest contents (e.g., visual sociology). The details 
about the process of research make it particularly informative about what 
sociologists do and how they conduct their work, and undergraduate 
students could benefit from such an introduction. Another message of the 
book is that society can be studied photographically, and the example set 
here establishes guidelines for the use of photography in other research 
contexts. 

In another vein, Working Knowledge also seems germane to classroom 
instruction, about how to convey abstract concepts in their concrete par- 
ticulars and how to demonstrate the relationships between theory and 
practice. Abstract discussions about alienation, deskilling, and the ra- 
tionalization of work are given substance through the connections Harper 
makes between what goes on in Willie’s backwoods garage and the nature 
of work in industrial society. This monograph also has considerable po- 
tential for encouraging the development of classroom problem-solving, 
analytic, and communication skills by alternative means. The use of 
illustrations should be helpful in devising instructional strategies that 
respond to differences in student learning styles. Working Knowledge is a 
substantial analytic work that successfully uses pictures to augment 
understanding of the workings of the social world. 


Social Structures: A Network Approach. Edited by Barry Wellman and 
S. D. Berkowitz. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1988. Pp. 
xii +513. $66.25 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Peter S. Bearman 
University of North Carolina—Chapel Hill 


Structural analysis has been around now for some time, and, as those 
who work with social networks know, the field is characterized by a lot of 
methodological sophistication. Unfortunately, the substantive payoffs 
from the methodological advances have been less visible. As Barry Well- 
man and S. D. Berkowitz, the editors of Social Structures, note, the new 
structuralists need to show not only that they can do things technically 
but also that there is a point in doing them. The goal of this book is to 
demonstrate that the structuralist approach can yield the necessary sub- 
stantive payoffs to justify the claims advanced in its favor. In some of the 
papers here, real progress on this front is evident. 

Structural analysis as a distinct approach in social science seems to 
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make two basic claims. First, relations among actors—institutions, indi- 
viduals, and roles—are to be viewed as the primary units of analysis. It 
follows that the structure of relations among actors should be used to 
induce the categories of analysis with which we work. The extreme posi- 
tion here is that women are women, sociologically, because they have 
different social relations than others, called men. A basic insight that 
follows is that the cultural representations of pattern in social network 
data—-our common categories—are not likely to be reliable. The second 
claim of the new structuralists is that the behaviors we observe are to be 
viewed as the product of tangible, and thus measurable, constraints expe- 
rienced by actors rather than as the product of mysterious inner disposi- 
tions shaped by personality, socialization, or norms. Adding one and two 
yields the primary motivation for this work: by stripping open and 
measuring the social structure in which actors are embedded, one can 
provide a sociological explanation of observed behavior without imputa- 
tion of agency to hidden and unmeasurable phenomena. 

The papers in Social Structures are divided into five main sections: 
“Thinking Structurally,” “Markets,” “Social Mobility,” “Communities,” 
and “Social Change.” This substantive organization, although useful for 
suggesting the range of work in each area, makes it difficult for readers to 
see how distinct research strategies and theoretical concerns across sub- 
stantive topics yield results. Thus, while the editors do a good job of 
integrating the papers in each section, it is harder to understand how the 
papers in different sections relate to one another. Despite this, one gets 
the sense that the choice of papers was purposeful, motivated by a guid- 
ing intelligence rare in edited collections. Moreover, most of these papers 
can be read and understood by people without much mathematical train- 
ing. The editors deserve praise for making this literature more accessible 
to lay readers. 

Three of the 18 contributions are slightly revised or reprinted from 
previously published articles. Barry Wellman’s introduction is revised 
from his “Network Theory: Some Basic Principles,” first published in 
Sociological Theory 1983. Ronald Breiger’s article, “The Duality of Per- 
sons and Groups,” is reprinted from Social Forces (53:181—90 Daa, 
Charles Tilly’s “Misreading, then Rereading, Nineteenth Century Social 
Change” is revised from an earlier paper in French Cities of the 
Nineteenth Century, edited by C. Merriman (New York: Holmes and 
Meier, 1979). 

Most of the other papers are elaborations of previously published work 
in areas where the authors have already made substantial intellectual 
contributions. In some, new thoughts and insights are offered. Harrison 
White’s contribution, “Varieties of Markets,” builds on his earlier market 
theory and work on modern production markets (“Where Do Markets 
Come From,” in the American Journal of Sociology 87:517—47 [1981]) 
and discusses the relationship between blockmodeling, mainline eco- 
nomic theory, and the W(y) market theory. Insight into static and pro- 
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cessual models of social structure emerges from these comparisons. Dif- 
ferent, but also insightful, is Bonnie Erikson’s paper, “The Relational 
Basis of Attitudes,” which explores clustering, spatial, and structural 
equivalence models of attitude homophily. 

Other contributions provide introductory overviews of whole research 
traditions. I found “Networks as Personal Communities,” by Barry Well- 
man, Peter Carrington, and Alan Hall, useful because it integrated from 
diverse sources much of Wellman’s earlier work on the social networks 
of East Yorkers (Toronto) and the structure of individual support and 
health networks. In the same vein, John Delaney’s paper, “Social Net- 
works and Efficient Resource Allocation,” clarifies earlier models of the 
job search process motivated by Mark Granovetter’s work on weak ties 
and initially modeled by Scott Boorman. Also providing some introduc- 
tion to the large literature on anthropological social network analysis is 
Nancy Howell’s “Understanding Simple Social Structure: Kinship Units 
and ties,” which shows through simulation how simple demographic pro- 
cesses play an enormous role in determining the structure of elementary 
kinship structures. Derived from her earlier work in The Demography of 
the Dobe !Kung (Academic Press, 1979), Howell’s paper is useful for our 
thinking about how macro-level demographic processes can be linked 
with social network data over time. 

Among other topics in social network analysis explored in this volume 
are patron-client relations (Y. Michal Bodemann), relational models of 
occupational mobility (Joel Levine and John Spadaro), and the structure 
of the world economic system (Harriet Friedmann). 

Good papers by smart authors on intrinsically interesting topics make a 
good book. Frustration with knowing that the most powerful treatments 
of the same issues by the same authors are published elsewhere is 
mitigated by the satisfaction of having these articles together in one vol- 
ume. I can imagine using it as a resource for a graduate seminar on social 
networks. Check it out. 


Rediscovering the Social Group: A Self-Categorization Theory. By John 
C. Turner, with Michael A. Hogg, Penelope J. Oakes, Stephen D. 
Reicher, and Margaret S. Wetherell. New York: Basil Blackwell, 1987. 
Pp. x +239. $34.95. 


David R. Maines 
Pennsylvania State University 


Rediscovering the Social Group is written by psychologists who are con- 
cerned with the collective phase of human life. It is presented as a unified 
theoretical monograph that builds on and attempts to extend the late 
Henri Tajfel’s research on identity and social categorization processes. 
These attempts, grounded in hypothetico-deductive logic and labora- 
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tory experimental methods, possess a research programmatic quality, 
although John Turner and his collaborators refrain from self-congrat- 
ulatory commentary on the virtues of their program. The book is well 
written; in fact, it is one of the best of this genre I have read and presents 
discussions of theoretical issues and research results in a serious and 
nonproselytizing manner. 

The book contains nine chapters, five written by Turner and one each 
by his four collaborators. These chapters pertain to various aspects of 
how a collection of individuals becomes a “social and psychological 
group,” to use the authors’ phrase. The concept of “social psychological 
group” refers to a collectivity that is psychologically significant for its 
members and sets the terms for subjective evaluations and comparisons 
of who they are and who others are. In this sense, this book is a study in 
reference-group behavior, or as Turner puts it, “It is not simply a group 
one is objectively in, but one which is subjectively important in determin- 
ing one’s actions” (p. 2). 

It is in this sense that self-categorization (perceptions, identity an- 
nouncements, and speech acts) is critical. A heuristic distinction can be 
made between “real groups,” with their social facts and supraindividual 
structures and processes (the things sociologists like to focus on), and 
participants’ perceptions or definitions of those things. Thomas and 
Znaniecki, of course, correctly told us long ago that such a distinction is 
highly specious, if not dangerous, in the scientific study of humans. That 
issue aside, Turner and his colleagues are more concerned with directing 
our attention toward how subjectively held classifications and perceptual 
realities bear on collective bonding processes. 

They present a theory that contrasts with social psychological theories 
of group formation and composition emphasizing the interdependence 
and divisions of labor in groups. Self-categorization theory, which is 
clearly and succinctly stated in the last chapter of the book, argues that 
individuals form psychological groups by forming shared social categori- 
zations of themselves and of others. These categorizations are then the 
bases for attitudes and subsequent behavior in various situations. At the 
level of shared categorizations, they are conceptually similar to the notion 
of group position in the Lintonian or Parsonian sense of social roles. That 
is, there can be interchangeability of members without a transformation 
of group structure. The authors are quick to point out, however, that 
social categorization is merely a higher and more inclusive level of ab- 
straction of self-categorization. This argument carries two meanings. 
First, self-categorization (an individual act) is the generative source of 
social categorization (a group act), and, second, social categorization is a 
form of depersonalization. Such depersonalization (e.g., stereotyping) is 
not presented in this theory as a loss of identity but merely as a transfor- 
mation of identity. These transformations are presented as functional and 
adaptive for humans and involve processes through which individuals 
internalize social wholes or collectivities. Self-categorization theory, ac- 
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cordingly, offers a predictive explanation of those psychological processes 
through which groups are brought into existence and of how, therefore, 
individual subjectivities enter into social objectivities. 

Since no book worth its salt is without problems, I will address what I 
see as an interesting tension in the volume. That tension is generic to 
organized intellectual endeavor and pertains to the relationships between 
disciplinary knowledge, which always promotes trained incapacity, and 
knowledge of a phenomenon. The authors write that “The task of social 
psychology as a part of psychology is . . . to explain the psychological 
aspects of society” (p. 205; their italics). By stating that, they proclaim 
that their focus is on how society is psychologically represented in individ- 
ual minds, which is an interesting problem for scholars. In this sense, 
readers will see the influence of the field of psychology in this line of work, 
and sociologists, with their own trained incapacities, may well become 
impatient. After all, sociologists tend to take for granted what psycholo- 
gists either deny or must painstakingly discover (e.g., the reality of 
groups); thus, the title of this book, Rediscovering the Social Group. 

But while the disciplinary impulse of the book clearly strains toward an 
individualistic ontology, the authors struggle to locate a social one. They 
are explicit about this: “Social psychology need not be an individualistic 
science” (p. 204); “Individual minds are not individualistic . . . but are 
socially structured” (p. 205). In their programmatic approach, with its 
meticulously derived hypotheses and well-crafted experiments, these au- 
thors have indeed discovered the social group. And they have done so by 
posing one of the most vexing of all questions in social psychology, 
namely, the relationship between perceptions and conceptions of groups 
and those groups themselves. But, what is more interesting, at least from 
a sociology of knowledge standpoint, they have discovered G. H. Mead, 
John Dewey, and in general, American pragmatism. Over and over 
again, they advocate central pragmatist principles such as the insepara- 
bility of the person and society, social constructionism, instrumentalism, 
social process, and context. Like the well-schooled theorists they are, they 
place all these ideas in the realm of metatheory, but it is a metatheory that 
they seem to feel is forced on them, and their discussions of it read almost 
like disclaimers. But nonetheless they did get there, even though they fall 
short of the full dialectical perspective Mead developed, thus missing the 
centrality of temporality. The book, accordingly, deserves an extra mea- 
sure of credit, and this line of theory and research should be read by 
sociologists. It will help kéep them honest as students of human group life 
by challenging their own trained incapacities. 
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Middle American Individualism: The Future of Liberal Democracy. By 
Herbert J. Gans. New York: Free Press, 1988. Pp. xvit217. $19.95. 


Hervé Varenne 
Columbia University 


When two sociologists of Bellah’s and Gans’s stature confront each other 
head to head, one must pay attention. The issue, again, is “America” and 
its “individualism,” the identification of these things, and, above all, their 
evaluation. Is America really to be identified with individualism? Is it 
valid to use individualism as a distinguishing characteristic? But, above 
all, is it a good thing that America and Americans can be so character- 
ized? This is the burning question, and on that one there is no unanimity. 

This is the time of the sociologist as prophet and cultural critic. It is 
also the time of the battle of the prophets. Bellah and his group recently 
joined a tradition of complaints about the dangers of individualism. In 
Middle American Individualism, Herbert Gans answers with a populist 
defense of individualism, particularly of what he calls “middle American 
individualism,” the individualism of the majority of those who answer 
opinion polls. He distinguishes theirs from, on the one hand, the capitalist 
individualism of “entrepreneurs, corporate executives, and small busi- 
nessmen and women” (p. 167) and, on the other, the “upper-middle-class 
individualism” of professional liberals who fail to understand the differ- 
ence between their position and that of the “middle Americans” to whose 
defense Gans is rising (pp. 155-56). No call for a return to the values of 
community for him. Indeed he relabels this call a call for “collective 
action,” for not quite rational “quasi-religious” communities, a call that 
has no chance of succeeding because it is rooted in an upper-middle-class 
distrust of middle-class values. 

This debate is fascinating. It is an old debate and neither Bellah nor 
Gans will close it, probably because this debate is not theirs as sociolo- 
gists. It belongs to the body politic in the United States. It may even be 
the debate that defines America to itself. As a cultural object, it is emi- 
nently “real” to those who get into it, and so completely “arbitrary” as to 
leave the rest of the world looking on in amazement. 

For one who persists in the attempt to look at America “from the 
outside,” the debate is the essential “fact” of life in the United States that 
demands scientific explanation. How can it activate so much passion? 
Why does it make so much sense that so much energy should be spent 
contributing to it? Why should one write such a book? Why should one 
read it? The fact is that it was written, that it will be read and discussed, 
perhaps not on the scale that Bellah’s book was, but on something ap- 
proaching it. This is what neither book faces. Gans, like Bellah, does not 
take the debate as the subject of his investigation. He remains within 
it, and I come to doubt the value of the book, not as prophecy but as 
“science.” 
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This issue has to be raised because Gans, like Bellah and his team, is 
presented and presents himself as a person who can claim a more direct 
approach to “the real” than is given to most. One can say of him, as the 
book jacket does, that “he indicates, contrary to some widely held percep- 
tions that . . .” (my italics). Facts are distinguished from perceptions, and 
Gans, the social scientist, offers an appendix on methods. This would be 
enough to permit us to worry not only about the adequacy of the data but 
also, and more fundamentally, about the wisdom of using “science” in a 
debate that is not grounded in science and not controlled by it. Trying to 
“prove” that Americans, middle or otherwise, are individualistic and 
asking whether they would be happier if community values were stronger 
appear to me akin to trying to demonstrate the existence of God. It could 
be treated as a curiosity if so many of the best and brightest were not 
contributing to it and, in the process, suggesting that one can do good 
social science about the United States with a few interviews and some 
opinion poll results. 

Perhaps it is because my own work is rooted in an ethnographic tradi- 
tion in anthropology that is desperately trying to improve its standards 
while remaining true to its fundamental intuitions that I find it sad to see 
one who has contributed so magnificently to this tradition be satisfied 
with polls. I understand why Gans might not have conducted another 
full-blown community study, but I am somewhat puzzled about why he 
did not decide to rely instead on the rich ethnographic work that has been 
accumulating. I suspect that, had Gans taken that route, he would have 
found it much harder to write about individualism as if it were the 
property of an object. He might have come to see it as an ambiguous 
cultural practice among other practices that create a particular historical 
world for people to live in. 

Be that as it may, this book should probably be read and discussed. In 
its prophetic mode, it is a good antidote to aspects of the work of Bellah’s 
group (though, as always happens in such debates, Gans chooses the 
worst possible reading of Bellah’s intention and is probably unfair). Indi- 
vidualism may not be such a bad thing. It may be important to foster it 
through appropriate policies. I will leave this appreciation to insiders. I 
fear, however, that it will be read as “science” or, even worse, as how to 
conduct science. I hope it is not. 


Anomie: History and Meanings. By Marco Orru. Boston: Allen & Un- 
win, 1987. Pp. xii+288. $34.95. 


Tra M. Wasserman 
Eastern Michigan University 


The purpose of Anomie: History and Meanings is to explore the history of 
the title term and track its use in modern sociological theory. The book’s 
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first three chapters unravel various uses of the term in ancient Greece, in 
biblical literature, and during the English Renaissance. The last two 
chapters and the concluding section consider its rediscovery by Guyau (a 
French social philosopher who is an unrecognized founder of the modern 
term) and Durkheim, as well as its evolution in modern social thought. 
Merton’s and Srole’s work on the topic is also examined. 

The book has a number of features that scholars and researchers in the 
area should find useful. The author, Marco Orri, provides a 39-page 
bibliography that cites literature on the subject from the Greek classics to 
modern American sources. He illustrates some of the varied uses of the 
concept in many historical settings. Finally, he differentiates the modern 
empirical and theoretical orientation toward the concept, with the Ameri- 
can school of Merton and Srole supporting an empirical orientation, and 
the European school (e.g., Besnard) supporting a theoretical approach. 

However, the book has a number of limitations. First, it poorly inte- 
grates its review of the relevant literature. The author does not ade- 
quately connect the first three chapters, on the historic origins of the term, 
with the last part of the book, which is concerned with social theories 
employing the concept of anomie. 

A second serious difficulty with this book is that it attempts to accom- 
plish too much in too little space, thereby weakening its more interesting 
conclusions. For example, the author maintains that Guyau’s concep- 
tualization of anomie is more applicable to modern sociology than is 
Durkheim’s. Almost no proof is presented from the writings of the two 
authors to support this intriguing claim. Since the 1960s, a rich literature 
has developed in American sociology that examines Durkheim’s use of 
this concept. Orrù does summarize much of this literature under diverse 
headings in a table, but he does not critically consider the findings from 
this secondary examination of Durkheim’s work. The assertion from the 
sociology-of-knowledge literature that the use of the term is related to 
historical social conditions is also provocative, but again it is not ade- 
quately demonstrated in the book. Similarly, the assertion that indi- 
vidual and societal orientations have different implications for social and 
religious thought is informative, but the insight is not further explored. 

Although the book presents an interesting portrait of the historical 
development of this concept, many of its ideas need further development. 
The work should sensitize scholars and researchers to the multiple uses of 
this important concept by modern social thinkers. 
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The Making of the Black Working Class in Britain. By Ron Ramdin. 
Brookfield, Vt.: Gower Publishing, 1987. Pp. x +626. $20.95. 


Ira Katznelson 
New School for Social Research 


The title of this book, The Making of the Black Working Class in Britain, 
reveals the ambition of the author, which is to do no less for the formation 
of Britain’s black working class than Edward Thompson accomplished in 
writing the history of the making of the English working class. The 
similarity extends beyond titles. Ron Ramdin (a Trinidadian independent 
scholar who has lived and worked in Britain since 1962) marries historical 
narrative, reportage, case histories, character cameos, and vignettes to 
present the sweep of the story of the emergence of black consciousness 
and organization from the onset of slavery (which placed some blacks in 
British ports) to the present. The densely packed 600 pages of text, notes, 
and comprehensive bibliography attest both to the complexity of the too 
little known tale Ramdin presents and to the comprehensiveness of his 
aspiration. 

His aim is a political history—virtually a teleology—accounting for 
and justifying autonomous black political activism, resistance, and revolt 
in today’s Britain. He sets about accomplishing this task by using the vast 
amount of encyclopedic detail he has compiled to argue that (1) from 
slavery to the present, blacks have occupied distinctive niches in work 
relations and labor markets; (2) this position has been marked by system- 
atic exploitation and pervasive racist justification; (3) blacks have rou- 
tinely sought to participate in the established political institutions and in 
working-class organizations, including trade unions, only to be disap- 
pointed and rebuffed in many ways; and (4) the lesson to be gleaned from 
this long, often brutal, history is that blacks must fend for themselves in 
very difficult circumstances. 

This framework allows for the integration of a great deal of material. 
Based primarily on a wide reading of secondary sources, each of the parts 
of the story Ramdin tells—the relationship of the British labor movement 
to 19th-century imperialism, George Padmore’s move from commu- 
nism to Pan-Africanism, post-World II immigration patterns, and 
(among other important moments and events) the Grunwick strike—is 
familiar; he breaks little new historiographic ground. One of the great 
strengths of the presentation is the joining of these parts into a panoramic 
whole that allows the reader to move across and between the book’s 
stories to make comparisons and to raise questions about the relationships 
between the black experience in Britain and such macroscopic shaping 
forces as capitalist development, slavery and colonialism, and struggles 
for democratization within the British state. 

A second considerable strength of the book is the manner in which it 
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systematically joins domestic events with their international context. It is 
of course impossible to tell the tale of blacks in Britain without situating 
their condition within the empire. Where Ramdin is especially telling, 
however, is in his treatment of the resources for politics blacks brought 
with them from India and the Caribbean, including Pan-African and 
trade union experiences and motifs. 
Frequently, when I read social science, so much of it has an aseptic 
quality that I yearn for the historical learning and commitment that 
characterize this book. In this case, I longed for social science. Even 
Thompson, who abjures most of the systematic apparatus of the social 
sciences, underpins his historical scholarship with considered theoretical 
and empirical understandings of class analysis, problems of group forma- 
tion, and issues of collective action. Here, in contrast, the tapestry of 
black history in Britain is woven without even this level of underpinning. 
The result is something of a missed opportunity, for here is a text that 
could have profited enormously, even by way of disagreement, if it had 
grappled with the work of such scholars as Edna Bonacich on split labor 
markets, Michael Burawoy on the ways work relations impede and pro- 
mote group consciousness, Charles Tilly (who is cited but, as far as I can 
tell, not used) on changing repertoires of collective action, or William 
Julius Wilson on the complex intertwinings between race and class. 
The book’s lack of engagement with germane work in the social sci- 
ences-—including Marxist scholarship, to which it has an affinity—leaves 
it and the reader with a volume richer in description than in tight analy- 
sis. Ramdin jumps around as an analytical thinker from functional to 
causal to intentional analyses without any hint of a shift in the character 
of the argumentation; instead, in the excellent case studies of local organi- 
zation and trade-union struggles, “black consciousness” and “white ra- 
cism” appear as primordial entities, even as the author indicates his wish 
to link these changeable constructs systematically with shifting patterns 
of work relations in Britain. There is also the frustration of being pre- 
sented with key information concerning such central matters as the racial 
division of labor, the gender composition of the black work force, or the 
size of black membership in trade unions in an ad hoc manner, which 
makes it difficult for the author to argue methodically or for the reader to 
ascertain how much credence to give the various parts of the analysis. 
Nonetheless, this is a text worth having and browsing in, for the sweep 
of its narrative, the scope of its information, and the character of its 
aspirations. 
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Social Class in Modern Britain. By Gordon Marshall, Howard Newby, 
David Rose, and Carolyn Vogler. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1988. Pp. 332. $39.95. 


Michael Wallace 
Ohio State University 


Social Class in Modern Britain, by Gordon Marshall, Howard Newby, 
David Rose, and Carolyn Vogler, is one of the first major products of the 
international effort to study class structure and class consciousness being 
orchestrated by Erik Olin Wright and his colleagues. The international 
project’s purpose is the gathering of comparable cross-national data on 
class position and class attitudes, in a neo-Marxist tradition. There are 
now surveys at various stages of completion in about 20 countries. 

One of the risks of launching and coordinating such a large-scale proj- 
ect is that research teams in individual countries must be granted some 
autonomy to modify the questionnaire to fit their own contexts and the 
intellectual freedom to interpret the results as they see fit. The strain of 
this arrangement is certainly reflected in the British case described in this 
book by Marshall and his colleagues. 

While retaining comparability with the core questionnaire, which mea- 
sures class structure using Wright’s neo-Marxist perspective, the British 
team added additional items, including data sufficient to measure class 
structure using Goldthorpe’s neo-Weberian typology and a typology de- 
veloped by the British government Oe, by the Registrar-General). The 
discussion of the Registrar-General’s classification is spotty and inconclu- 
sive. It also holds little significance for non-British readers, who, one 
would think, are a prime target of the book. In short, the discussion of the 
Registrar-General’s class typology serves as little more than a distraction 
from the main event, which is a running debate about the relative merits 
of Wright’s class typology, anchored in relations of production and 
Goldthorpe’s class typology, based on market relations, and tied more 
closely to occupational gradations. In this debate, Wright’s class frame- 
work is repeatedly lambasted as being “static, mechanical, crudely deter- 
ministic, and . . . devoid of human agency” (p. 24). 

Amid all the sniping, the authors highlight some legitimate theoretical 
and operational problems with Wright’s class framework. They note the 
growing concern (especially in the British literature) about the role of 
consumerism, the idea that class placement is becoming more a function 
of what people consume than of what they produce. Marshall et al. 
accuse Wright of oversimplifying the issue and leading respondents on by 
framing the questions on class consciousness too explicitly around class as 
opposed to using status referents. They also question whether survey 
respondents can reliably report their own class consciousness in a struc- 
tured survey format and even suggest that class consciousness might be 
an artifact of the sociologist’s bag of methodological tricks. These are all 
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reasonable concerns, but they are concerns the authors saould have re- 
solved to their own satisfaction before joining an inte.national project 
that purports to measure class consciousness with a structured survey 
format. In short, the authors find Wright’s conception of class conscious- 
ness “theoretically naive as well as empirically unconvincing” (p. 179). 

The authors have other points of contention with Wright. In an at- 
tempt to reveal inconsistencies, they engage in a rather lengthy qualita- 
tive analysis of respondents who are classified in one or the other of 
Wright’s class categories. For instance, they show that Wright’s semiau- 
tonomous workers are simply nonowners and nonmanagers who claim to 
have a high degree of autonomy in their jobs, but who, in all other 
respects, resemble the proletariat. Persons classified as capitalists by 
Wright’s scheme are typically owners or partners of very small businesses 
and are “barely distinguishable” from the petit bourgeoisie. Most of them 
have parlayed skills or resources from working-class jobs into their pres- 
ent businesses. Many of Wright’s managers have only nominal supervi- 
sory authority. To be sure, there are nagging problems with the 
operationalization of Wright’s framework. But Marshall et al. refuse to 
acknowledge the role of production relations in SE class rela- 
tions, the first premise of a Marxist approach. 

Marshall et al. find much more merit in Goldthorpe’ s occupationally 
based class framework, although the case they make for it is weak. For 
instance, they show that 96% of British respondents report they have not 
experienced skill downgrading on their jobs, a finding that runs counter 
to the “proletarianization” thesis of many Marxists and tends to support 
Goldthorpe. The irony is that the authors seem so willing to accept re- 
spondents’ self-reports of skill upgrading or downgrading (a point of con- 
siderable contention) while challenging the authenticity of their self- 
reports of class consciousness. The authors offer other circumstantial 
evidence for the superiority of Goldthorpe’s framework: in open-ended 
questions, British survey respondents reported their perceptions of social 
class were rooted in Weberian concepts such as market, occupation, in- 
come, status, and education, but seldom in relations of production. Of 
course, a fair rendition of these data would indicate there is much room 
for discordance between class structure as it exists and people’s ability to 
articulate their experiences in that structure. 

One gets the impression from reading Social Class in Modern Britain 
that the authors did not enjoy the undertaking. They acknowledge openly 
some of the substantive and methodological differences they have with 
their American colleague, Erik Olin Wright. The methodological disputes 
involved the wording of questions, what questions were to be included 
in the instrument, and, at times, their own misgivings about survey 
methodology. The book seems more an obligation than a labor of love. 
The authors seem intent on moving beyond the Wright class typology to 
the Goldthorpe typology, which they vow to use exclusively in future 
analyses of this data set. As a result, the book has a pugnacious tone that 
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detracts from its potential to be a major statement about the British class 
system. In the end, the book fails both as a critique of Wright and as a 
platform for Goldthorpe. 

Despite its shortcomings, Social Class in Modern Britain will be 
widely read and extensively cited. Wright bashers will delight in some of 
the failings, genuine and otherwise, that Wright’s British colleagues point 
out in the neo-Marxist class framework as it applies to Britain. Many of 
the complaints are generic ones that apply equally to the other countries 
in Wright’s international project. One hopes future work by Marshall et 
al. using the Goldthorpe framework will be less ideologically driven. One 
also hopes that other scholars will take up the unfinished work of consci- 
entiously applying the neo-Marxist framework to the British class data. 


The Road to Rebellion: Class Formation and Kansas Populism, 1865- 
1900. By Scott G. McNall. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
Pp. xviii t+ 354. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


William G. Roy 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The American Populist movement of the 1890s has always had a special 
fascination for social and political analysts. Like the abolitionist, suf- 
frage, union, and civil rights movements, it was a challenge to and a 
revitalization of American democracy. More important, it erupted during 
one of our most profound historical transformations, as the country was 
wrenched from its rural, agrarian, small-scale past into its urban, indus- 
trial, large-scale present. For the farmers, it was their world that was 
being undermined. But, as Scott McNall makes clear in The Road to 
Rebellion, what lay ahead was not preordained. Marx is often quoted to 
the effect that people make their own history but not under circumstances 
of their own choosing, an aphorism that admirably summarizes McNall’s 
account. McNall insightfully and vividly describes how Kansas farmers 
acted to make themselves into a class and why they failed. Drawing on 
Thompsonian class analysis and resource-mobilization theories of social 
movements, he argues that the farmers failed because they never built a 
sustained class organization. In contrast to earlier accounts that have 
focused on the farmers’ underlying culture, on their backward-looking 
nostalgia, or on constraining alliances with merchants, McNall’s book 
succinctly argues that the Populists failed because, “for a class to become 
a class for itself, one not confined to the dustbin of history, it must possess 
structure, organization, and ideology” (p. 209). The body of the book is 
dedicated to explaining why Kansas farmers lacked these three. 

His account connects the national political and economic setting, local 
political economy, and a finely grained analysis of the farmers’ language 
and political organization. The national scene generated the issues and set 
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the constraints for political action. The growth of the railroads created a 
national and international market while extracting inordinate tolls for 
shipping and extorting communities to invest heavily in watered stock. 
The national government followed tight money policies that underlay a 
long-term secular price decline that hurt especially the heavily indebted 
farmers. The close competition of political parties seemed to open the 
door to an electoral solution, although a series of third parties tried and 
failed. The farmers placed their ultimate hopes in a national political 
solution that McNall feels was a strategic error. In contrast to some other 
interpretations, his argument is that individual farmers rationally voted 
the Populist ticket in the early 1890s and then rationally returned to the 
major parties in the late 1890s. 

One of the most penetrating and original sections of the book analyzes 
the relationship of farmers and merchants. Unlike southern farmers, who 
were symbiotically linked to merchants, Kansas farmers were econom- 
ically more independent. Their opposition was as much constructed by 
social and political processes as structurally determined, manifesting it- 
self in different organizations, different social networks, and in the lan- 
guage of politics developed through political conflict. The merchants, 
partly through their control of the Republican party, ran towns as local 
growth machines, adopting a vision and language alien to the farmers’ 
experience, despite their similar objective class position as petit bour- 
geoisie. 

McNall’s account of 19th-century political organizing carefully docu- 
ments the structure, organization, and ideology that he argues were in- 
adequate to the enormous task that confronted the farmers. It brings alive 
a Thompsonian view of social class as lived experience, embedded in 
culture, shaping as well as responding to economic and political forces. 
His account focuses on concrete strategies of mobilization. Ironically, the 
Populist failure was due, in part at least, to its spectacular early success. 
The movement grew so fast in the early 1890s that it was not able to build 
an enduring organization. Leaders with few roots among the membership 
were able to attract large number of recruits, but there was no apparatus 
to solidify widespread commitment. There was no time and no structure 
for organizational learning. 

There is more here than colorful social history and finely textured 
analysis of micropolitics. The book has general significance for students 
of social movements, stressing the importance of sustained organization 
and the centrality of political processes. Social class formation and so- 
cial movement dynamics are theoretically and empirically interwoven 
throughout. For political sociologists there are important lessons about 
the viability of third-party movements. 

While this is an excellent work of historical sociology, there are a few 
problems. In general, McNall places Kansas populism in a national con- 
text and appropriately discusses similarities and differences with other 
states and regions. But some of the factors that he uses to explain the 
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failure of Kansas populism—for example, the extremely quick mobiliza- 
tion or the political orientation—were unique to Kansas. Yet populism 
failed everywhere. His analysis may be correct—the failure was probably 
overdetermined—but the comparative analysis could have been more 
systematic. Second, there is occasionally a sense of ex post facto analysis. 
For example, he plausibly argues that the Populists’ language—the way 
they defined issues—placed limits on what they could achieve, implying 
that if the Populists had been wiser, they would have framed issues 
differently. However, if they had been successful, could he have reasoned 
just as plausibly about why their choice of issues was brilliant? Finally, 
and most serious, the book needs a more explicit theory of the state, 
especially given current debates in political sociology. This is a book 
about how the interaction of class and state is refracted through social 
movements, and it much more fully develops ideas about class and social 
movements than about the state. Nonetheless, this is an important book, 
to be recommended to students of social movements, politics, class analy- 
sis, and fans of E. P. Thompson. 


Cultures of Solidarity: Consciousness, Action, and Contemporary Ameri- 
can Workers. By Rick Fantasia. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1988. Pp. vii+304. $27.50. 


Christopher K. Ansell 
University of Chicago 


Rick Fantasia’s Cultures of Solidarity makes a theoretical claim about 
class consciousness and a substantive claim about American workers. 
The theoretical claim holds that traditional definitions of class conscious- 
ness have been too stringent. Class consciousness is not a static, fixed 
body of abstract ideas but a dynamic, episodic set of lived experiences 
and varied cultural expressions. His substantive claim is that in looking 
for static attitudinal indicators, we have overlooked the ways in which 
American workers do express their solidarity. Whether or not one finds 
American workers class conscious “is akin to the problem of whether the 
glass is half-empty or half-full . . .” (p. 5). Moreover, we have looked for 
expressions of solidarity in the wrong places. We cannot expect workers 
to act with solidarity in the midst of bureaucratic institutions, including 
unions, designed to individualize them. Rather, workers act in solidarity 
when they are forced to operate outside or in violation of these insti- 
tutions. 

The three case studies presented by Fantasia thus attempt to illustrate 
how extrainstitutional collective action engenders solidarity among work- 
ers. These case studies investigate three quite different workplace situa- 
tions: a wildcat strike in a unionized machine shop; an attempt by hospi- 
tal employees to form a union; and the struggle by workers in a large 
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food-processing plant to prevent their union from being broken. In these 
richly detailed portraits, Fantasia illustrates the interactions among 
workers that lead them to construct “cultures of solidarity.” Bringing a 
keen eye to bear on the processes by which workers create these cultures, 
he is sensitive to many factors often overlooked in such studies, such as 
social space and home life. 

We can readily accept Fantasia’s claim that traditional conceptions of 
class consciousness overlook its more episodic expressions. This admis- 
sion, however, does not justify his larger theoretical and substantive 
claims. If the traditional conception of class consciousness is restrictive, 
Fantasia’s is too diluted. If any episodic display of worker solidarity 
counts as class consciousness, then we would be left without a measuring 
stick to compare differences in the degree of class solidarity. Nor has he 
supplanted the basic point of the American exceptionalism literature: 
American workers still appear comparatively less able than workers else- 
where to sustain traditions of class solidarity. 

The dilution of the concept of class consciousness becomes apparent 
in Fantasia’s failure to distinguish adequately among degrees of solidar- 
ity. Are the cultures of solidarity that Fantasia talks about “class” con- 
sciousness? When the workers in the finishing room refuse to work until 
their working space is heated, are they acting out of “class” conscious- 
ness? Or are they acting as finishing-room workers? What exactly is their 
self-conception? He admits that the situations he describes “do not reveal 
workers who are capable of, or interested in, making a revolution. They 
must be seen to have produced merely a trade union consciousness in 
Leninist terms” (p. 237). Yet he counters that in the American context 
this trade unionism can “represent something quite radical” (p. 237). By 
conflating the possible degrees of discourse, he fails to appreciate differ- 
ences in workers’ self-conceptions. 

Ultimately, it is Fantasia’s structural view of class that makes these 
degrees of discourse irrelevant. The underlying message is that American 
workers would be class conscious if they could, but they are continuously 
being disorganized by bureaucratic unions and repressive employers. 
Thus, we must change the notion of class consciousness in order to cap- 
ture the types of class expression available to workers. Once we know 
where to look, we will see that we have underestimated the degree of class 
consciousness of the American worker. Consequently, class really is the 
defining feature of American politics—the so-called individualism of 
American workers is a consequence rather than a cause. 

Does this view fully account for the half-full glass? His own case stud- 
ies show that solidarity is difficult to maintain and that it takes place in 
the context of what he argues against—the view of American workers as 
individualistic and status conscious. In part, this is a level-of-analysis 
problem. Workers can form cultures of solidarity at the micro level while 
embedded in a macrocultural context that tends to undermine these cul- 
tures. Fantasia’s case studies ignore exogenous factors for more dynamic, 
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local factors. At this local level, Fantasia’s studies are well worth reading. 
They are an insightful look at how collective action is culturally con- 
structed at the microsociological level. Yet Fantasia’s study illustrates 
that to understand the American worker, we must focus more on the 
relationship between the micro and macro levels. 


How Experiments End. By Peter Galison. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. Pp. xii+ 330. $37.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


H. M. Collins 
University of Bath 


Every experimental result in frontier science is attended by doubt and 
uncertainty. Did I do it right? Is what I am looking at signal or noise? 
This result may be strong enough to counter Professor Smallfry’s argu- 
ments, but what if Professor Toughguy sides with him? In more abstract 
terms, the Duhem-Quine thesis and the Experimenter’s Regress show 
that theory is underdetermined by evidence. Peter Galison sets out to 
answer the question “Given these circumstances, how do experiments 
ever come to an end?” Interwoven is the theme of the increasing scale and 
cost of 20th-century physics, with its relative inflexibility of experimental 
design and its move to collaboration and teamwork. What difference has 
this made to the way experiments end? 

To illustrate his arguments, Galison looks at three periods in modern 
physics, culminating with high-energy experiments with gigantic particle 
accelerators, In its combination of philosophical and historical sophistica- 
tion and grasp of the technical detail of modern physics, How Experi- 
ments End can be compared only with Pickering’s Constructing Quarks. 
Pickering held a doctorate in high-energy physics before turning to 
sociological history, whereas to complete this book Galison took a second 
degree in high-energy physics—a tribute not only to himself but also to 
the American educational system. 

In its aims and its major argument the book is admirable. Galison sees 
the ending of experiments as the “building up of a persuasive argu- 
ment about the world around us . . . in the absence of the logician’s 
certainty” (p. 277). His primary targets are oversimplified philosophical 
models and whiggish histories: “Unravelling these factors is essentially a 
historical enterprise, one that follows no fixed set of rules” (p. 277). He 
ends the book with a lovely metaphor: “The sunset, refracted through the 
dust and droplets kicked up by all that has happened, recounts in com- 
pressed form the whole story of the day. The end of an experiment 
resembles this sunset, recapitulating in a human context the encounter of 
reason with the world” (p. 278). His secondary target is sociological “in- 
terest theory” and especially Pickering’s version, which gives primacy to 
interests on the basis of investments in certain mathematical techniques. 
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The high point of the book, Galison’s analysis of the consequences of 
different experimental traditions and styles in high-energy physics, pro- 
vides a welcome counter to Pickering’s theoretical chauvinism. 

Galison extends his attack on Pickering to the whole genre of sociolog- 
ical relativism: “Nor can experimentation be parodied as if it were no 
` more grounded in reason than negotiations over the price of a street fair 
antique” (p. 277). To counter relativism, he shows that experimentalists 
change their minds in the face of recalcitrant data. In this respect the 
book is very like Rudwick’s Great Devonian Controversy. To maintain 
this stance, Galison has to square it with the underdetermination that sets 
up the original puzzle. He describes how most experimenters (an excep- 
tion is Millikan) finally give up the defense of their preconceptions when 
“every reasonable test [leaves the effect] unaltered” (p. 259). He suggests 
that the persuasiveness of experimental evidence increases with its “di- 
rectness” and “stability.” Of course, Galison’s observations on these 
points are correct, but they can be epistemologically decisive only if one is 
content not to ask questions such as “What is reasonable?” “Why do some 
people see one stopping point as reasonable while others do not?” “Is 
what counts as directness the same for everyone?” “How are people who 
refuse to accept that an event is stable excluded from participation in the 
ending of experiments?” Asking these questions of Galison’s case studies 
would transform his question about how experiments end into the stan- 
dard sociological debate about “closure” of scientific controversies, with 
its far less comforting epistemological conclusions. Gary Taubes’s jour- 
nalistic account of some of the same episodes, Nobel Dreams, makes an 
interesting companion volume. 

In fact Galison’s discussion of differing experimental traditions is a 
paradigmatic study of the problem of “closure” if one sets aside certain 
historiographic reservations. The people Galison interviewed all seem to 
be principal actors in the game—those who form our notions of what is 
reasonable. This makes the eventual conclusion seem to follow naturally 
from the evidence. Nowhere does one get the impression that he has 
forced himself to face up to the problem of the scientifically unper- 
suaded—the starting point of the principle of symmetric treatment of the 
right and the wrong that informs sociological studies of scientific knowl- 
edge. One would have liked to see some of Rudwick’s diagrams in the 
book so that the problem of unbelievers was more salient. On the other 
hand, perhaps there just are no lasting recalcitrants in high-energy phys- 
ics. That might be the most important consequence of the move to big 
teams; perhaps science is transforming itself into its textbook image. 
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